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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ROOSEVELT LOSES: HOW ? 


_— CARTER, whose principal 
job is that of radio commenta- 
tor, but who also conducts a news- 
paper column in one of the tabloids, 
condescending for the nonce to the 
taste of his semi-illiterate readers, 
regaled them during the Congres- 
sional debate on the Supreme Court 
with some snappy specimens of 
senatorial repartee. Promising “a 
soulful insight into the mental la- 
bors of our great legislators” he 
quotes the honorable gentleman 
from Montana who 
demands to know of 
the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsyl- 
vania, “If a judge is a good judge 
and decides right you would not take 
him off the bench because he is old, 
would you?” The honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania answers, 
“If he is so old that he falls off the 
bench, we needn’t take him off.” 
Witty retort in the most dignified 
legislative body in the world while 
the fate of the most august tribunal 
on earth was in question! 

Mr. Carter presents another sam- 
ple: A senator tells the newspaper 
reporters, “I have never yet thrown 


Senatorial 
Buffoonery 


any dead cats; so I have a houseful 
of them, and if any one starts to 
throw dead cats, I can throw a few.” 
Boake Carter affects to be scandal- 
ized by these sacrileges committed 
by the priests themselves in the very 
sanctuary of government. But we 
could feel surer of his zeal for parlia- 
mentary sobriety if he had informed 
his tabloidal clientele of the fact that 
not al! the debate was conducted 
with such flippancy and vulgarity. 
As a matter of fact the discussions 
in the senate were all-in-all on a 
fairly high forensic plane. The 
potential dead-cat-thrower himself 
made a statesmanlike speech, even 
though a hundred times interrupted 
and annoyed by the President’s 
henchmen. It was blazing hot in 
the national capital. The senate 
chamber is not air conditioned. And 
so, a kindly observer might easily 
have found excuses for the failure 
of the senators to uphold the puta- 
tive dignity of the upper house. 
To the sweltering debaters some 
little comic relief was welcome even 
though it turned out to be not very 
comic. After all, how many ama- 
teur comedians could be spontane- 
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ously and sparklingly funny in the 
worse than tropical heat of a Wash- 
ington July? 

So, perhaps Mr. Carter was taking 
pharisaical scandal. Perhaps also 
he wasn’t doing his full duty by the 
common people—so common that 
there are a million of them who take 
his paper every day. I say “take 
the paper.” I have learned to be 

cautious about say- 


Writing ing read the paper. 
Down to On one occasion, try- 
the People? ing to stir up the in- 


dignation of a man 
who I thought was in a position to do 
something to remedy the evil of vi- 
cious newspapers, I said, “The pic- 
tures are not by any means the worst 
feature; it’s the immoralistic phi- 
losophy in the printed matter adja- 
cent to the pictures.” “Don’t worry,” 
said he, “they don’t read, they only 
look at the pictures.” I confess I 
thought he was spoofing or side- 
stepping, but recently Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has made this 
amazing declaration: “In the high 
school of the University which has 
a highly selected student body, not 
less than ten per cent of the pupils 
are functionally illiterate. This 
percentage rises to about fifty per 
cent in a metropolitan high school. 
These pupils can read words, but 
aside from the words in the less dif- 
ficult parts of the newspapers, they 
have no idea what they mean.” 

Just as I write this paragraph 
there is thrust under my eyes a 
cartoon from the New York World- 
Telegram: Father Knickerbocker is 
saying to a New York City school- 
boy, “I’m going to spend 240 million 
dollars on your education next year, 
my son.” “That ought to make me 


terribly smart, Pop,” answers the 
lad. Yes, so smart that when he 
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completes his course of schooling, 
he will be able, like those who 
have been graduated before him, to 
look at the picture papers and per- 
haps laboriously spell out a short 
paragraph of print if it contains no 
three-syllabled words and deals with 
sport or the movies 


or a murder suffi- To What 
ciently spectacular Purpose 
and abnormal to Education ? 


stimulate his inter- 

est. His opinion on such matters as 
an essential change in the nature of 
the American government will be de- 
termined by his own passion and 
prejudice, or borrowed from better 
educated persons not ashamed to 
write down or talk down to him. 
Like his predecessors, he will make 
snap judgments on the Supreme 
Court or on the United States Senate 
in accordance with whatever brand 
of propaganda happens to be most 
insistent at the moment. 


RDINARILY when we speak of 
the evils of shameless journal- 
ism we have in mind the nastiness, 
indecencies, obscenities, vulgarities 
of the meaner sort of papers. But 
the wickedest crime of the yellow 
journals is that of smothering the 
nascent intelligence of youth. So, 
if a man like Boake Carter, perhaps 
the best educated of the American 
radio commentators wishes to tackle 
a job worthy of his talents and com- 
mensurate with his opportunity, let 
him, instead of emphasizing the 
casual crudities of the congressional 
debate on Mr. Roosevelt’s plan to re- 
organize the Supreme Court, take a 
passage from the Report of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee and explain 
it, if he can, to his tabloid audience. 
For example, this excellent frag- 
ment: 
“As a people, Americans love lib- 
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erty. It may be with truth and pride 
also said that we have a sensitive re- 
gard for human rights. Notwith- 
standing these facts, during 150 
years the citizen over and over again 
has been compelled to contend for 
the plain rights guaranteed in the 
Constitution. Free speech, a free 
press, the right of assemblage, the 
right of a trial by jury, freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, religious free- 
dom—these are among the great un- 
derlying principles upon which our 
democracy rests. But for all these, 
there have been occasions when the 
citizen has had to ap- 
Noble peal to the courts for 
Specimens of protection as against 
Statesmanlike those who would 
Utterance take them away. 
And the only place 
the citizen has been able to go in any 
of these instances, for protection 
against the abridgment of his rights, 
has been to an independent and un- 
controlled and incorruptible judici- 
ary. Our law reports are filled with 
decisions scattered throughout these 
long years, reassuring the citizen of 
his constitutional rights, restraining 
States, restraining the Congress, re- 
straining the Executive, restraining 
majorities, and preserving the no- 
blest in rights of individuals. 
“Minority political groups, no less 
than religious and racial groups, 
have never failed, when forced to ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to find in its opinions 
the reassurance and protection of 
their constitutional rights. No finer 
or more durable philosophy of free 
government is to be found in all the 
writings and practices of great 
statesmen than may be found in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court 
when dealing with great problems of 
free government touching human 
rights. This would not have been 
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possible without an independent 
judiciary.” 

Still better would it be to inveigle 
the people into reading the passage 
from Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress embodied in that same report: 

“It is important, likewise, that the 
habits of thinking, in a free coun- 
try, should inspire caution in those 
intrusted with its administration, to 
confine themselves within their re- 
spective constitutional spheres, 
avoiding, in the exercises of the 
powers of one department, to en- 
croach upon another. The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate 
the powers of all the departments in 
one, and thus to create, whatever the 
form of government, a real despot- 
ism. A first estimate of that love of 
power, and proneness to abuse it, 
which predominates in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the 
truth of this position. The necessity 
of reciprocal checks in the exercise 
of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different deposi- 
tories, and constituting each the 
guardian of the public weal, against 
invasions by the others, has been 
evinced by experiment, ancient and 
modern; some of them in our own 
country and under our own eyes. To 
preserve them must be as necessary 
as to institute them. If, in the opin- 
ion of the people, the distribution 
or modification of the constitutional 
powers be, im any particular, wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the 
Constitution desig- 
nates. But let there 
be no change, by 
usurpation; for though this, in one 
instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must al- 
ways greatly overbalance, in perma- 


A Modest 
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nent evil, any partial or transient 
benefit which the use can, at any 
time, yield.” 

I suggest that these noble sen- 
tences be translated from the Latin- 
ized idiom of the eighteenth century 
to—shall I say—the simpler English 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
And—come to think of it—why 
should not the most adroit radio 
orator of them all, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, in one of his famous fire- 
side chats with the people, recite 
that passage from his illustrious 
predecessor and say if he thinks his 
own view wiser than Washington’s? 
Bernard Shaw doesn’t hesitate to ad- 
mit that his own plays are better 
than Shakespeare’s. Will Mr. Roose- 
velt claim that his concept of the 
American Government is better than 
that of the Father of his Country? 


R another reason I regret that 
any speaker or writer who has a 
popular following should play upon 
their passions by retailing disedify- 
ing anecdotes of what goes on in the 
national senate. The reason is that 
the people at large are sorely in need 
of a stimulus to real thinking. They 
are habitually prone to determine 
matters of great political and ethi- 
cal importance just now, not by 
principle but by prejudice. They 
like or they hate 


Prejudice : Roosevelt; they ad- 


Passion : mire or they are 
Snap weary of his wife 
Judgment and his boys; they 


believe or they dis- 
believe in “soaking the rich”; they 
do or they don’t like the cut of the 
jib of John L. Lewis, they see genius 
in his beetling brow and jutting 
chin, or they think he has the face of 
a thug: and because of these likes 
and dislikes, these fancies and su- 
perficial impressions, they take sides 
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for or against certain “enterprises of 
great pith and moment” in the po- 
litical or economic order. Those 
who feel the charm of the Presi- 
dent’s personality are inclined to let 
him have his own way in all things 
regardless of political principles, 
while those who “wish to heaven 
he would get rid of that everlasting 
smirk and stop showing his beauti- 
ful teeth,” refuse to concede that 
any of his plans for economic re- 
form can be sound. 

So it goes: political philosophy, 
governmental tradition, the essen- 
tial principles of American democ- 
racy, the mind of the framers of the 
Constitution, all are forgotten, or 
dismissed with a gesture of im- 
patience. 


i» may seem that I have in mind 
only the vulgar horde, hoi pol- 
loi, massa damnata, the intellec- 
tually underprivileged who com- 
pose perhaps some three-quarters of 
the population. But itis not of these 
that the quatrain speaks, 


“Though man a thinking being is 
defined, 

Few use the grand prerogative of 
mind. 

How few think justly of the think- 
ing few! 

How many never think who think 
they do!” 


“Who think they do”: the poet is 
not concerned with the proletariat, 
but with what Mencken with in- 
spired cruelty called “the booboisie.” 
It seems to me that some of the fierc- 
est, maddest, most frantic judg- 
ments of men and of affairs I have 
ever heard, came from college grad- 
uates. I have found more sane, 
temperate, judicious political dis- 
cussion from a lumberjack in a tent 
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in the wilds of Oregon than from 
certain alumni of this or that fa- 
mous university. So, while making 
an effort to encourage rational 
thought among the common people, 
it will be well also to try to educate 
the educated. 


<i 
-~ 





N August 6th, the Vice President 
and the Democratic leader of 

the Senate caught their colleagues 
napping and whipped through a 
compromise bill—all that was left of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s original plan for a 
radical reorganization of the federal 
judiciary. The procedure on that oc- 
casion suggests Boss Tweed or Huey 
Long, not to say Mussolini or Hitler, 
rather than the judicious delibera- 
tion proper to the United States Sen- 
ate. “Vice President Garner,” says 
The New York Times, “took advan- 
tage of a lull in debate and jammed 
the court measure through before 
the senators present knew what had 
happened.” In other words, as they 
say in Jack Garner’s native Texas, 
“he seen his chance and he tuk it.” 
Only some twenty senators out of 
the ninety-six were in their seats— 
apparently dozing. The compro- 
mise measure was introduced by 
Senator McCarran, chairman of the 
subcommittee that drafted it. He 
‘described the bill very swiftly and 
after him Senator Austin “spent a 
few minutes in technical explana- 
tion.” Meanwhile the Vice Presi- 
dent and the leader of the major- 
ity circulated from desk to desk 
whispering to this 


Slick Work and that possible re- 
in the calcjtrant. Back in 
Senate the chair again Gar- 


ner shouted, “Are 
there amendments to the committee 
amendment?” McCarran replied 
“Yes” and handed a few papers to 
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the reading clerk. Mr. Garner, “to 
the constant banging of the gavel,” 
yelled four times in quick succession, 
“Without objection the amendment 
is agreed to.” Senator Guffey mean- 
while kept pounding his desk and 
shouting, “Mr. President, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to be recorded as voting 
against this bill,” but he was ig- 
nored. The trick was completed. 
The remnants of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
original measure were salvaged. 
Barkley was gratified. Garner was 
jubilant. “Well, Alben,” he said 
laughingly to Mr. Barkley, “you 
told me to do it and by George 
I did it!” The administration had 
won a victory. In the Congressional 
Record it will appear—by a curious 
fiction—that the measure was car- 
ried by “unanimous consent.” The 
entire swift proceeding was a fine 
sample of parliamentary chicanery. 
As for statesmanship or even sports- 
manship— 

Such a “victory” it seems to me 
will react to the discredit of the ad- 
ministration and the President,— 
and worse still, to the delay or de- 
feat of the genuine economic re- 
forms the people still expect in spite 
of a rapidly developing uneasiness 
about Mr. Roosevelt’s methods. 
Mr. Farley in the middle of April 
declared that when the people 
elected the President they gave him 
a “mandate” to go 


ahead as he pleased Mandate ? 
and ratified in ad- Who Said 
vance all that he Mandate ? 


might do. Strange 

political principle! Stranger still 
coming from one who is said to have, 
whatever be his other qualifications, 
a “miraculous” memory for political 
affairs. Can it be that he doesn’t 
even remember the fate of Woodrow 
Wilson? The people gave Wilson 
also a smashing majority in his sec- 
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ond election, but when he presumed 
upon that popular tribute and acted 
as if he had a mandate to do what 
he pleased, his mistake was fatal— 
to himself. 

Mr. Farley is in strange company 
in regard to that alleged “mandate.” 
The Daily Worker of New York, an 
imitation of the Moscow Pravda and 
quite as Communistic as its original, 
said dogmatically while the debate 
was on in regard to the Court, 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt received a 
mandate in 1936 from the American 
people to destroy the power of the 
Supreme Court.” “Mandate”? 
There was no such word on the bal- 
lot. “Destroy”? Who said destroy? 
We do not “destroy” the power of 
the courts in America. That kind 
of talk is expected of the Daily 
Worker. But it is a disconcert- 
ing phenomenon that the Post- 
master General of the United 
States, the most influential member 
of the President’s Cabinet, indeed 
his right hand man, interprets the 
vote of 1936 as giving a mandate to 
Mr. Roosevelt to go as far as he likes 
and use what methods he will. Mr. 
Roosevelt didn’t so much as drop a 
hint to the people during the cam- 
paign of 1936 that he had in mind 
a radical reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Courts. I, for one, voted for 
him—though I confess with some 
incipient misgivings—in 1936 as in 
1932, but most certainly I had no 
intention of saying “Go to it! Pry 
the lid off! Tear the machine apart! 
Use good means or bad means, eth- 
ical or non-ethical. Act within the 
law or without the law. Whatever 
you do will be well done. It’s up to 
you!” That, to my mind, would be 
abdication of the responsibilities of 
citizenship. Five years ago, three 
years ago, even six months ago, 
many United States Senators seemed 
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to be about to commit that kind 
of political hara-kiri. But one 
of the signs of persisting life in a 
democracy is that the people and 
their representatives, after a brief 
period of hysteria, rebound to san- 
ity and reason. So I rejoice in the 
defeat of Mr. Roosevelt’s plan to 
pack the Court, and I lament the 
Black-Jack methods by which these 
two slick parliamentarians of his in 
the upper chamber effected a shame- 
ful after-victory. The substitute 
bill is said to be harmless. Some 
say it is even good. Perhaps so, but 
in all the textbooks of ethics I have 
studied it is held immoral to effect 
a good end with bad means. 


| was reported in the newspapers 
when Mr. Roosevelt’s plan to 
make over the Supreme Court to his 
own image and likeness was defeat- 
ed, that one of the senators (I think 
it was Hiram Johnson of California) 
cried out “Glory be to God!” I had 
not known that Hiram was especial- 
ly pious. I hope the ejaculation was 
not profane but a real prayer and if 
so I say “Amen” to it. And by the 
same token, when Senator La Fol- 
lette on the occasion of the passing 
of the substitute bill, cried out, 
“That is a bad practice and I shall 
object to it in the future,” I say 
“Good! but why weren’t you as 
wakeful and as wary in this instance 
as your Dad was when Woodrow 
Wilson tried by similar tactics to 
drag us into the World Court and 
the League of Nations?” 


F the two samples of senatorial 

misbehavior commented upon 
in the preceding paragraphs, I feel 
that the Garner-Barkley trick is 
more discreditable to the honorable 
body of legislators than the Con- 
nally-Guffey exchange of coarse 
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pleasantries. A little buffoonery can 
do no harm. But trickery is always 
wrong. Rabelais is coarse but hu- 
man. Machiavelli is slick and devil- 
ish. 

Mr. Boake Carter and all others 
who have access to the masses of the 
people might do well to dilate upon 
that theme from time to time. Do- 
ing so, they will es- 
cape the charge of 
partisanship. If one 
day the President’s 
political enemies act like fools and 
on another day his friends act like 
knaves it is only fair to report both 
facts. 


Senators, Go 
Warily ! 


HOUGH I rejoice in the rejection 

of the President’s scheme to con- 
trol the Supreme Court, it is to be 
hoped that the Senate and the House 
will not now run wild in opposition 
tohim. The country is still badly in 
need of economic and social reform. 
It would be a pity if our national 
legislators were from spite or preju- 
dice to wreck all of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
program. They know now that they 
can do so if they wish. They have 
learned their power. They have 
tasted blood. Returning to their 
constituents after the recent stormy 
session, they will—I believe—learn 
that the people are with them and 
that in consequence they need not 
fear reprisals. But they, too, like 
the man they have humiliated (say 
rather defeated, for he never seems 
to be humiliated) had better not pre- 
sume upon popular favor. Say what 
we will of the Amer- 


The People ican voter in the 
Ultimately mass, somehow he 
Rule seems, with or with- 


out much rational 
deliberation, to hit upon the right 
solution of a political problem, espe- 
cially if there be in it an ethical ele- 
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ment. Perhaps that is why we say 
Vox populi vox Dei. It does seem 
that the people are guided ultimate- 
ly by a wisdom greater than their 
own. And there is deep down in the 
heart of the people an illimitable 
wealth of sanity and common sense. 
Recognition of that fact is the log- 
ical basis of Democracy. I believe 
it to be also a postulate of Christian- 
ity. Anima humana _ naturaliter 
Christiana. Truth is not only in 
heaven: it is in the heart of man. 
When the Truth from above meets 
truth in the heart, faith is born. 
Prophets and apostles know that 
fact and work upon it. So do the 
more enlightened modern preachers. 
The young fellows at Oxford said of 
Newman, “He reveals ourselves to 
ourselves.” 

Now, if priests must maintain 
close contact with the mind and 
heart of the people, so must poli- 
ticians. So must even presidents. 
The people gave Mr. Roosevelt no 
“mandate” to destroy the power of 
the Supreme Court and he should 
have known it. Nor on the other 
hand have they now given his ene- 
mies a mandate to destroy all meas- 
ures for social and economic reform. 
One well informed newspaper corre- 
spondent in Washington says that 
anti-Roosevelt Democrats are now 
intent upon destroying the whole 
New Deal, and that 
even the most level- 
headed of the Presi- 
dent’s enemies are 
mouthing wild and whirring pre- 
dictions about what they are go- 
ing to do from now on. He pre- 
dicts, however, that when they get 
back home they will cool off. They 
had better. The people want some- 
thing done, and done in the right 
way. They never abdicate. Here in 
a democratic country they do not 


In Victory 
Beware ! 
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tell their representatives, “You do 
the thinking for me.” In the last re- 
sort they do their own thinking. Be- 
fore the now triumphant anti-Roose- 
velt Democrats go any further they 
had better do a good deal of listen- 
ing. 


INCE in this last statement there 
may seem to be a contradiction 

of an opinion expressed some pages 
back, I beg to explain a little more 
precisely my opinion of the intellec- 
tual possibilities of the people. The 
people are substantially wise and 
good. But they can be and they gen- 
erally are led astray by vicious 
propagandists and by the education 
with which they are commonly pro- 
vided. They have a native intelli- 
gence just as they have a native wit. 
But their intelligence is perverted 
and their wit dulled by the artificial- 
ities of our civilization and the 
prevalent educational system. But 
with amazing spiritual vitality, they 
rise again and again superior to the 
influence of that civilization and 
that education. They learn—some- 
times very late—that they have been 


deceived. Then they “get wise” 

and woe betide the 
Not All man who underesti- 
the People mates their power. 
All the Time All of which has of 


course been said bet- 
ter and more briefly by Abraham 
Lincoln, who though a Republican 
was a better Democrat than some 
who bear that honorable name only 
as a political tag. 
As for the amoralistic newspa- 
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pers, they come under the greater 
condemnation. Jesus said, “If any 
one shall scandalize one of these lit- 
tle ones that believe in me, it were 
better for such a one that a millstone 
be hanged about his neck and that 
he be cast into the sea. It were bet- 
ter for such a one that he had not 
been born.” The editor or publisher 
who feeds the prejudices and pas- 
sions of the people and so weakens 
their intelligence is one of the worst 
enemies of the human race. If there 
is to be a final reckoning—and in- 
deed there is—it will go hard with 
those who have distorted the God- 
given intelligence of the common 
citizen. 


HESE are solemn observations— 
some will say too solemn for 
anything besides a sermon. But I 
dared not leave the reader with the 
impression that I believe the common 
man to be hopelessly unintelligent. 
I could not believe that and remain 
a Christian and a Catholic. The 
Creator endowed man with noble 
faculties, the intellect and the will. 
The intellect has been darkened 
and the will weakened partly by 
man himself but incomparably more 
by those who through ambition or 
greed have used their fellow man 
for their own purposes. It is the 
duty of every one who believes in 
God and in man, politicians, public 
speakers, journalists, creators and 
disseminators of opinion not to drag 
man any further down but to help 
to lift him back to the position in- 
tended for him by his Maker. 











A SAILOR’S PRAYER 


By GeEorGE HORNELL Morris 


ORD, Lord to Thee 
Who stilled the waves 
That day on Galilee— 
We give our thanks 
That Thou hast made 
The turmoil of the sea.... 


All green and white 
From cutting prow 

Is dashed the flying spray, 
As round about 

In chorus roar 

The billows as they play; 
Though groan the ribs 
With every blow. ... 


Though reeling are the skies... . 


What mariner, 
Lord of us all, 
Would have it otherwise? 


Let overhead 

The creaking yards 

Shout warnings to the sails 
Whose canvas breasts 
Expand with fierce 
Resistance to the gales; 
Let underfoot 

Be decks awash 


With sheets of racing foam. ... 


For, Master, then 
And only then 
Are sailormen 

At home! 


Lord, Lord to Thee 
Who taught us Faith 
That day on Galilee, 
We give our thanks 
That Thou hast made— 
The turmoil of the sea! 











THE BROKEN EQUILIBRIUM 


By CHRISTIAN RICHARD 


HEN, twenty years ago, the Rus- 

sian government collapsed sud- 
denly and was replaced by the Com- 
munist régime, something very seri- 
ous happened: then the social equi- 
librium between conservative and 
revolutionary forces in the modern 
world was broken. At that time, 
however, we did not stop to think of 
the far-reaching revolutionary po- 
tentiality of Communism. We were 
still engaged in what we regarded as 
the greatest war in the history of 
mankind. But we were mistaken. 
The greatest war in history was be- 
gun in 1917, the war of Communism 
on Christianity and all other forms 
of social order. The war of Commu- 
nism is now on and its literature and 
propaganda and ambitions are uni- 
versal. 

Only a few months ago a certain 
John Langdon-Davies, a Communist 
sympathizer living in Barcelona, 
Spain, published a book under the 
novel title, A Short History of the 
Future, in which he ventures to 
make at least twenty-four prophe- 
cies, all of which deal with war and 
the social order in the next fifty or 
sixty years. Let me mention a few 
of them: There will be no war, he 
says, in western Europe, until 1940, 
because the means of destruction 
are so terrible that no means of de- 
fense strong enough to protect the 
civilian population can be devised. 
However in 1940 famine and bank- 
ruptcy will stare Germany in the 
face, and Germany will take a gam- 
bler’s chance on war against Russia 
after having made an alliance with 


Japan. After this war, Russia 
would destroy democracy immedi- 
ately and completely, were it not for 
an alliance between Great Britain, 
France, and Spain which will delay 
this issue for ten years. At the end 
of this period, i. e., in 1950, democ- 
racy will be dead forever. 

Meanwhile America will isolate 
herself from the rest of the world’s 
troubles and will enter into a ruth- 
less, albeit short, period of Fascism. 
After this it will take only a few 
years to organize complete happi- 
ness for everybody! In the year 
2000 people will work not more than 
three hours a day. Human beings 
will be standardized and crime will 
have ceased to exist. ... 

What of religion? There are only 
two “religions” in the world to-day: 
Fascism and Communism. The re- 
ligion of the future, the author 
prophesies, will be “the organized 
mass feeling of the social unit.” In 
other words, the religion of the fu- 
ture will be Communism. And this 
is why, the author candidly admits, 
Communism will have “its ritual, its 
methods of emotional intoxication, 
its code of honour, its aspirations 
for the unknowable future, its proof- 
less dogmas, its hierarchy of saints, 
heroes, and martyrs.” 

Do not let us say there is no mean- 
ing in all this: that the author 
should call it prophecy or history 
of the future does not matter. Any 
objective observer knows that, if 
not the history of the future or 
prophecy, this is most certainly the 
dream of a Communist, and this 
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dream is the “mystical” dream of 
millions of men to-day. Therefore, 
it is a fact in itself deserving of very 
serious consideration, for after all 
we may say we cannot afford to be 
mistaken about the réle of imagina- 
tion in the life of men as well as in 
the history of nations. Whether for 
good or for bad it is imagination and 
not reason which leads the great ma- 
jority of people. 

Communism appeals to the imagi- 
nation of the people, therefore Com- 
munism is a fact to be reckoned 
with. Russia with a population of 
170,000,000, covers one-sixth of the 
habitable surface of the earth. Its 
soil is filled with inexhaustible re- 
sources for industrial purposes and 
its population, particularly the 
younger generation, is electrified 
with the tremendous passion and 
exultation of a revolution that aims 
at nothing less than a complete over- 
throw of Western civilization. 

“Who would be fool enough,” says 
P. Hutchinson, “to believe that it is 
possible to escape the impact of a 
fact of this magnitude?” (World 
Revolution and Religion, p. 24.) 
Wisdom dictates that one study the 
cause and seek to find a remedy. 
The cause is injustice, centuries of 
injustice inflicted upon the working 
classes. As far back as 1852, long 
before the Russian Revolution, John 
Stuart Mill wrote: “The largest por- 
tions {of the product of labor] go to 
those who have never worked at all, 
the next largest to those whose work 
is almost nominal, and so in a de- 
scending scale, the remuneration de- 
creasing as the work grows harder 
and more disagreeable, until the 
most fatiguing and exhausting bod- 
ily labor cannot count with certainty 
on being able to earn even the neces- 
saries of life. If this or Communism 
were the alternative, all the diffi- 
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culties great or small of Communism 
would be as dust in the balance.” 

Do we believe that this unjust, 
slavish condition of the working 
classes and Communism are the 
only alternatives? No, we do not. 
Forty-five years ago, a generation 
before the Russian Revolution, the 
great Pope Leo XIII. issued his fa- 
mous Encyclical on the conditions 
of the working classes, Rerum Nova- 
rum. Even then conditions were so 
bad that the urgent need of a rem- 
edy was voiced by the Pope as fol- 
lows: “We clearly see (and on this 
there is general agreement) that 
some opportune remedy must be 
found quickly for the misery and 
wretchedness pressing so unjustly 
on the majority of the working 
class.” 

The outbreak of the great War in 
1914 in itself was not so serious. 
The laboring classes, however, used 
this state of general confusion to 
press the issue violently, and there- 
by the equilibrium between con- 
servative and revolutionary forces 
was broken. The first result of this 
disequilibrium was Communism and 
its corollary, Fascism. Unless the 
equilibrium is reéstablished there is 
no possible doubt but that the world 
will go over to Communism within 
the next generation. 

To understand this imminent dan- 
ger it suffices to have a clear idea of 
the function of the masses in mod- 
ern society. By the masses, I mean 
the number. To ask, what is the 
function of number in modern de- 
mocracies is equivalent, therefore, 
to asking, what is the function of 
the masses. In a democracy, num- 
ber is power, and power is law. 

On the first of January, The Com- 
monweal published an important 
article by Father E. Harold Smith. 
The most significant passage of the 
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article is the statement that the 
Church, in Europe, has lost the la- 
boring classes. Possibly this is 
slightly exaggerated. But the fact 
that the Church in Europe is rapid- 
ly losing the laboring classes, is (as 
even the most objective and least 
emotionally disposed observer will 
admit) a matter for very serious 
consideration, and especially from 
three viewpoints: (1) from the spir- 
itual, i. e., from the specifically 
Christian viewpoint, for losing con- 
tact with the poor and needy is to 
lose contact with Christ Himself; 
(2) from the moral or humanistic 
viewpoint, for to lose contact with 
the poor whose labor provides for 
the food, clothing, and shelter of 
mankind, is to lose contact with 
common humanity; (3) from the 
political viewpoint, for to lose con- 
tact with the laboring millions is to 
lose contact with the very source 
and foundation of governmental 
power, which is the will of the ma- 
jority. In short, to lose contact with 
the laboring classes is to lose every- 
thing. 

How does number express its 
power in modern society? Essen- 
tially by three means: syndicalism, 
vote, and press. 

(1) Syndicalism, union, associa- 
tion with definite slogans. Whether 
the slogan be based on reason or not 
is unimportant so long as it is en- 
dorsed by a _ sufficient number. 
Number, quantity, is the decisive 
factor in a democracy. Dr. Fulton 
Sheen certainly revealed a keen 
sense of the situation when he 
observed that our task is to create a 
strong proletariat conscious of per- 
manent values. In other words, we 
must out-Communist Communism, 
by defeating it on its own ground. 

(2) The masses express their 
power by vote. Election, legisla- 
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tion, war, and peace in a democracy 
are a matter of number. Yet it is 
certain that few people know exact- 
ly why they vote for this man rather 
than for another, for this law or 
amendment rather than for its op- 
posite. How could they know? To 
solve a problem one must have at 
least two things, all the elements of 
the problem, and a mind strong 
enough to embrace them and see the 
solution. Only a very small number 
of men can do this, because very few 
know the elements of the situation 
they are called upon to face and 
judge, and still fewer have a mind 
strong enough to conclude rational- 
ly. Therefore, they will vote accord- 
ing to the influences which have 
been brought to bear upon their 
mind by their surroundings or by 
immediate personal interest, unless 
they are guided by conscientious 
leadership. 

(3) The third means of power 
which creates indirectly a numeral 
majority, is the press. The press, 
generally speaking, is not directly 
but indirectly in the hands of the 
masses. Newspapers depend upon 
advertisement, advertisement de- 
pends upon the number of subscrib- 
ers, that is circulation; circulation 
depends upon excitement. The com- 
mon people are most apt to sub- 
scribe to a newspaper that supplies 
them with the sensational. If the 
sensational is not forthcoming, the 
typical modern editor is likely to in- 
vent the sensational to keep up cir- 
culation. He must do this to con- 
tinue his existence. 

The Communist leaders every- 
where are at present using these 
three forms of numerical power 
with unheard-of intensity and de- 
termination and will continue to do 
so until they can seize the govern- 
ment. Then they will remove the 
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liberties of the people as they have 
done in Russia. Communism is the 
best-organized and most effective 
revolutionary enterprise the world 
has ever seen. Communism is or- 
ganized in view of a multiform revo- 
lution: Economic revolution (state 
control of means of production), so- 
cial revolution (abolition of classes), 
political dictatorship of proletariat, 
annihilation of religion. 

Such is the program of Commu- 
nism. It would be interesting to 
discuss it, but this subject is too vast 
and in a brief article can only be 
sketched. The question is: Can they 
seize the government? There can 
be no doubt, as I said, as far as 
Europe is concerned, that the equi- 
librium between conservative and 
revolutionary forces was broken in 
favor of Communism twenty years 
ago and that Fascism is only a vio- 
lent remedy, an emergency position, 
against Communism. 

If I said, therefore, that complete 
bankruptcy is threatening our civi- 
lization, I would not say anything 
new; I would only add one more 
voice to an immense chorus of men 
and women both in Europe and in 
America. We sense the approach- 
ing cataclysm and everyone is 
agreed that Western civilization is 
declining. But there is a vast differ- 
ence in the various attitudes toward 
this fact. There are, generally speak- 
ing, three attitudes: that of the 
Communists, that of the Defeatists, 
that of the Conservatives (Catholics, 
Protestants, Humanists). 

First, then, is the attitude of the 
Communists who say: Yes, we know 
that Western civilization, the civili- 
zation born of the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, and Christianity is dying; we 
know it is moribund, but that is ex- 
actly what we want. We are watch- 
ing its decline and our opportunity 
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to deal it the final blow, and we 
know that an opportunity is offered 
to Communism whenever and 
wherever there is dissatisfaction 
and discord. 

In February, 1934, I was in Paris 
when the Communist revolt broke 
out. In one evening I learned more 
about the beastly violence of the 
mob in front of the Chamber of 
Deputies when the French tricolor 
was dragged in the blood of French 
citizens who were slaughtering each 
other than I could learn from all 
the books ever written on the sub- 
ject. 

The significant feature of the 
Communist coup in Paris was the 
fact that the trouble was not origi- 
nated by Communists. It was the 
upheaval of the substantial and 
morally conservative middle class to 
protest against a too famous capi- 
talistic scandal and against the 
French Government which had, 
temporarily, lost “le sense des comp- 
tabilités exactes” (the sense of cor- 
rect accounting) as President Gas- 
ton Doumergue wrote in Paris-Soir, 
February 9, 1934. 

I also happened to be in Paris last 
spring when a bloody strife broke 
out between Communists and 
Fascists. The number of people 
killed or wounded was never pub- 
lished accurately. But the signifi- 
cant fact is well known and undis- 
puted: contrary to what happened 
in 1934, this time the Communists 
initiated the trouble and carried out 
systematically what was the begin- 
ning of a civil war. Three days 
later, when the Communists were 
burying their dead, I was sitting on 
the terrace of a café with a French- 
man who is teaching political 
economy, and we were watching the 
angry crowd while taking a cup of 
coffee. As we were commenting 
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upon this situation, my friend re- 
marked, “We are being literally 
threatened by mob control.” “Are 
you sure of that?” I asked. He 
paused a minute and then replied, 
“No, to tell you the truth, I believe 
we are dominated by capitalism. 
The political powers of the world 
are gradually drifting into the hands 
of the Jews by means of Commu- 
nism. The Jews have never had a 
chance comparable to this for world 
domination.” This may not be ex- 
actly true but it certainly expresses 
an attitude more and more generally 
accepted among the middle classes 
in France. 

Of course there are good points 
about Communism. Communism 
has restored in Russia the respect 
for manual work, that hard work 
which feeds the world. But when 
Karl Marx coined his famous slogan 
that “work is value,” he formulated 
only part of the truth. He did not 
know that there are two higher forms 
of labor, moral and spiritual labor. 


The second attitude is that of the 
Defeatists who admit that civiliza- 
tion is deteriorating but think that 
nothing can be done about it. It’s 
too late, they say. One of the out- 
standing defeatist writers is Julien 
Benda, a Jewish author, who wrote 
a book which was translated into 
English under the title, The Great 
Betrayal. This volume without 
question made a deep impression 
both in Europe and in America, but 
it was an impression of helplessness 
and dismay. 

There is a third attitude, that of 
the Christians, especially that of 
Catholic leaders. (See Christendom, 
Autumn Number, 1936.) They ad- 
mit that Benda and other Defeatists 
are right in drawing a dark picture 
of the situation. They do not think 
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he is right in despairing and losing 
all hope. They believe that some- 
thing can be done. What is it? If 
Napoleon was right when he said, 
“Imagination leads the world,” we 
have the key to the situation. It is 
teaching, teaching of the multitude, 
wise teaching, teaching that will set 
the imagination of youth on fire. Is 
this easy? By no means. Not to- 
day, because we are prejudiced 
about teaching as a method. The 
masses do not really discuss ideas; 
they accept ideas on credit, au- 
thority, whether the authority be 
that of the newspaper, Church, or 
schoolmaster. This factor of credit 
or confidence is absolutely basic 
with the multitude. Therefore, the 
first thing leaders in any non- 
Fascistic or non-Communistic coun- 
try must do is to create credit. 

There is wavering in politics, 
ethics and religion, because there is 
wavering in confidence. Our demo- 
cratic leadership literally suffers 
from a lack of confidence. All past 
civilizations were built on a princi- 
ple of obedience, but obedience is 
built on confidence, on credit. The 
Roman peace was a good form of 
obedience; what was established on 
its ruins was less and less satisfac- 
tory: feudalism, monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, bourgeoisie, dictatorship of 
capital, and dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. This, of course, is the end 
of the line, the point of explosion. 
The important fact to notice is that 
with the last two political régimes 
no room is left for spontaneous 
obedience: capitalistic industrial- 
ism is an engine of compulsion, and 
with the proletarian dictatorship, 
obedience is so completely mechani- 
cal that it can be compared to a pis- 
ton which must either function or 
break. 

From a purely psychological 














viewpoint, Communism and Fas- 
cism are identical. They are identi- 
cal because both are built upon 
blind obedience. The American 
problem is to restore spontaneous 
obedience to standards. If that is 
not accomplished then sooner or 
later there must be established some 
American form of mechanical com- 
pulsory obedience. It may not be a 
copy of the German, or Italian, or 
Russian régime, but the result will 
be the same. No people, no society, 
can subsist without obedience. It 
must be either compulsory, me- 
chanical and blind, or intelligent, 
free and spontaneous obedience to 
leadership. 

What can the leaders do? Can 
they establish some hitherto untried 
source of confidence in their leader- 
ship? Yes, they can, but the very 
first step is to determine who are the 
leaders and then to have them meet. 
The leaders in a democracy are the 
heads of all public activities, that is 
to say of industry, commerce, poli- 
tics, religion, and education. When 
these leaders meet, what can they 
accomplish? It is of the utmost psy- 
chological importance that there be 
mutual agreement in the first meet- 
ing. Therefore, the agenda of such 
a meeting must be judiciously pro- 
jected, somewhat as follows: 

First question: Is the threat to 
civilization real? If there is any 
doubt concerning this point, a gen- 
eral statement of facts must follow: 
The additional danger from the yel- 
low and black non-Christian mil- 
lions who have adopted our scien- 
tific methods and training without 
our religion, could easily be made 
palpably clear as a real threat to 
civilization. 

Second question: What would be 
at stake? (a) Our moral, religious, 
and intellectual inheritance; (b) 
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most of us would lose our lives; (c) 
those of us who escaped slaughter 
would lose our property. 

Third question: What can be 
done? As I said, teaching,—but 
teaching what? What do we need? 
Standards, standards on moral and 
spiritual values. A solemn national 
declaration of what is meant by jus- 
tice and liberty in economic and so- 
cial life as well as in moral and-in- 
tellectual life would be a tool of im- 
mense power in the hands of the 
teachers of youth. Everything is 
possible in less than a generation 
through teaching when the state en- 
courages a dynamic curriculum. 
This is what Germany, Italy and 
Russia are demonstrating just now. 

The only remedy against these 
threatening political fronts is the 
Spiritual Front, to which the last 
Encyclical of the Pope called 
Christendom. Two months ago I 
was in the office of La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle in Paris, interviewing one of 
the editors, the Rev. Father Bois- 
selot, on how Catholics can codper- 
ate with Protestants on the basis of 
the Encyclical. The distinguished 
Abbé mentioned the work of Karl 
Barth, Emil Brunner, Frank Buch- 
man (Oxford Group), and other 
Protestant leaders: “As a matter of 
fact,” he said, “we had a meeting not 
long ago and we published two 
studies, one on Protestantism in 
general, the other on the Oxford 
Group.” And he gave me the two 
booklets. I knew Barth and Brun- 
ner and Protestantism in general, 
but I knew nothing about the Ox- 
ford Group. I was not a little sur- 
prised when, later, I read in various 
papers, particularly in the Journal 
de Genéve, that the Oxford Group 
had won the personal interest and 
codperation of some of the most out- 
standing and influential political 
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and educational leaders in Europe, 
such as the former President of the 
Swiss Republic, Mr. C. J. Hambro, 
President of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, the Right Hon. J. L. Mo- 
winckel, former Prime Minister of 
Norway, and permanent Norwegian 
delegate to the League of Nations, 
Mr. Valdimar Hvidt, Danish Su- 
preme Court Advocate; and that the 
meetings of the Oxford Group in 
England, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland were of such na- 
ture that they definitely influenced 
public life on a national scale—par- 
ticularly in Holland, where recent 
meetings of the Oxford Group to- 
taled over 100,000 people. (The 
Berkshire County Eagle, June 2, 
1937.) 

I began then to sense the signifi- 
cance of the Oxford Group for the 
restoration of the broken equi- 
librium of the world, if it met with 
more general codperation. The fact 
that the Oxford Group has no par- 
ticular creed, no ecclesiastical or- 
ganization or government makes it 
an unprecedented means of coédpera- 
tion between Catholics and Prot- 
estants and all other serious minded 
people or humanists. 

How can a whole nation be made 
to accept the same curriculum on 
the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values? By finding a constant or 
point of greatest stability in the psy- 
chology of the individual. What is 
this psychological point? Con- 
science, the moral absolute of con- 
science; conscience to which the 
newly awakened sense of justice 
and personal honesty is a direct 
echo. To this the younger genera- 
tion is willing to dedicate itself 
whole-heartedly. For lack of a bet- 
ter challenge, that of racial pride 
lifted the Germans as one man 
against the rest of the world. His- 
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toric pride fused all Italians into 
one, the idea of universal solidarity 
of the laboring classes set the mil- 
lions of Russia on fire. Why could 
not the American people, if taught 
wisely, restore the moral founda- 
tion of the world by a renewed and 
dynamic conception of the moral 
absolute of honesty in human rela- 
tions? No modern nation has ever 
attempted to work out on a national 
and political basis a philosophy of 
honesty and justice. Is this the task 
of America? 


Communism is the problem of the 
Church because it is a universal 
class problem which knows no na- 
tional frontiers. Communism is the 
problem of the Church because it is 
a war on religion, and Communism 
is the problem of the Church, be- 
cause it is a problem of justice and 
honesty in human relations. The 
Vatican City correspondent of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence recently stated the case when 
he wrote: “The Holy See has wished 
always, and especially of late, to call 
universal attention to the dangers 
and menace of Communist propa- 
ganda....” And “the Holy See de- 
sires that all of the episcopate, the 
clergy, the faithful members of 
Catholic Action—and not only 
Catholics but all wise people of good 
will—may realize the seriousness of 
this menace and do what each one 
can in his sphere, to meet Com- 
munist propaganda and to promote 
that social welfare which Com- 
munism promises in vain and which 
is possible only through Christian 
justice and charity.” No one has 
seen more clearly than have the 
leaders of the Catholic Church that 
the breeding ground of Communism 
is an unjust distribution of goods. 
Leo XIII. pictured this condition in 

















Rerum Novarum as follows: “The 
hiring of labor and the conduct of 
trade are concentrated in the hands 
of comparatively few; so, that a 
small number of very rich men have 
been able to lay upon the teeming 
masses of the laboring poor a yoke 
little better than that of slavery it- 
self.” 

In a manifesto published in 1929, 
by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference of Washington, the 
signatory bishops recognized two 
chief deficiencies in our actual eco- 
nomic system: “First, there are in- 
sufficient returns to the majority of 
wage-earners; secondly, there is an 
unjustifiably large profit going to a 
small minority of privileged capital- 
ists.” This statement was con- 
sidered so complete and striking 
that Albert Thomas, Director of the 
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International Bureau of Labor, 
made a full quotation of it in his re- 
port to the Labor Conference at 
Geneva in June, 1930. 

To conclude: America must be 
unified to face the danger of Com- 
munism and Fascism. Unification 
is possible only on the basis of dyna- 
mic ideas, ideas which mobilize the 
heart, challenge the conscience and 
serve aS a common driving power. 
There are two dynamic ideas in the 
air in America at this time: there is 
a new conception of justice and 
there is a new idea of honesty in hu- 
man relations. What we need is to 
formulate our common standards of 
justice and honesty in some Na- 
tional Conference on Standards or 
Moral Metrology so that they can be 
taught officially in all our schools 


and colleges. 


SHADOWY POSSESSION 


By Louise CrensHAw Ray 


ILENT of tread as a fawn, is my shadowy foe, 
Yet implacable as death in stalking me. 
Worlds rounded, oceans traversed, must I be 


Still prey pursued, tracked down, destroyed by woe? 
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JADE! 


By Tuomas J. Suttivan, S.J. 


LAUBERT’S in San Francisco is 

the smartest store on the conti- 
nent. It is not smart in a feminine 
way but internationally so, recog- 
nized as museum as much as mart. 
Its silver room flashed across the 
nation’s front page a few years ago 
when it exhibited half a dozen pieces 
of the Romanoff treasure even be- 
fore alert Hatton Garden was aware 
that the Soviet was unloading. Old 
Joel Flaubert was shrewd. He knew 
that unusual pieces in each depart- 
ment would give that section 
“tone”; and he was sportsman 
enough to race across the world to 
scoop the collectors of London, 
Paris and New York in the acquisi- 
tion of a rare objet d’art, a curio— 
coveted treasure of any kind. 

Most unusual perhaps was his 
Theosophy Gallery, guarded at the 
entrance by a huge, black squatting 
Buddha. Here was represented in 
idol, relic, picture, fetish and graven 
image, every type of worship to 
which man has degraded or exalted 
himself. From demonology to Ca- 
tholicism, each had its mute emis- 
sary. With a Frenchman’s shrug, 
Old Flaubert had placed them with- 
out regard to any prominence ex- 
cept that of the artistic. At the far 
end of the room in a position corre- 
sponding to the Buddha at the en- 
trance, stood a life-sized “Cruci- 
fixion” with a living Christus in 
startling ebony. 

And here among the gods on a 
gloomy January noonday sat Philip 
Grant, his Market Street suit the 
sole touch of modernity in the pur- 


ple draped room. He was sprawled 
as only an Englishman could be— 
comfortably, as one who had in- 
herited the gift from a father and 
grandfather who had had the leisure 
to sprawl. In that position, with 
legs crossed, extended before him 
and a pair of well cared for hands 
interlaced across his chest, could be 
read those qualities in his character 
which prompted him to interrupt 
his somewhat brilliant Oxford ca- 
reer to marry. 

He had spent two summers in the 
Orient collecting material for his 
Master’s thesis and it was on the 
first return journey that he had met 
Laura in San Francisco; on the sec- 
ond he decided to stay. His father 
called it “damfoolishness” and with 
a snort disowned him—which both- 
ered the son not at all. That was 
five years ago and he still contended 
that he would not exchange all the 
degrees in the Royal Society and 
England itself for his wife, despite 
her disability and the shocking dis- 
appointment to their married life. 
He admitted, of course, that being a 
salesman at Flaubert’s was not the 
career he had planned—but he was 
making a hundred a month and six 
per cent in commissions. 

He often sat just as he did now 
when the lunch hour saw the streets 
still wet with a heavy fog and dull 
grayness adding its dismal note to 
the noonday clamor. The store was 
deserted and this room he con- 
sidered peculiarly his own. He 
stretched lazily and again relaxed— 
it was pleasant to rest and muse. 

















His eyes wandered slowly across and 
back the strange gallery of gods. He 
shrugged as he often did at the 
thought—they and what they stood 
for had meant little in his life; not 
one was of more value than its art. 
He smiled a strange smile that 
would have been a sneer if it were 
not so disinterested. 

“Mr. Christ and Mr. Buddha,” he 
mused reflectively, “till now you 
two have led the parade .. . and 
trailing behind, these ... these...” 
His indifferent gesture supplied the 
sought for word. 

As his hand again found its com- 
panion, he turned his head good- 
humoredly toward the towering idol 
at the entrance. “How men can 
pray to you, Mr. Buddha, is beyond 
me... you’re fat and ugly and 
sloppy and—well—I don’t like you 
at all.” 

His face grew serious as he went 
on, “If it be yours to rule the world, 
I can well understand your allowing 
my Laura to drag out her life a 
hopeless cripple. . . . But how could 
you understand, you never had...” 

He laughed mockingly at himself 
—a dry, humorless laugh—and sat 
upright, reaching into his coat 
pocket for a cigarette. As he lit up 
he threw one leg over the arm of the 
chair, then drawing deeply he 
turned, slouched back again and 
looked speculatively at the crucified 
figure. 

“Mr. Christ,” he began slowly, 
“sometimes You have me guessing. 
... Laura says You’re God... . I 
don’t know....” A note of bitter- 
ness crept into his voice, “She fades 
away in bed and says You love her 
more because You leave her there 
to rot.” 

He shook his head slowly and 
flicked the ‘ash in the tray ‘at his 
elbow. “We've been married five 
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years now ...a year of heaven... 
then that crazy, inexplicable attack 
of paralysis . . . and ever since this 


hopeless, dragged out kind of life— 
as if to breathe were life!” Silent a 
moment, he went on, half to him- 
self, half to the hanging Christ, 
“And every day of those five years 
she has prayed to You that I might 
join her Church and Yours—a 
Church whose God can be so smugly 
cruel!” 

He looked speculatively at the 
glowing tip of the cigarette, then let 
his eyes again move up and down 
the room. “Gods,” he mocked cyni- 
cally, “new and old, from East and 
West and South and North... all so 
very different, all so very superior 
each to each . .. but I’ve found a uni- 
fying principle that transcends the 
lot of you—your utter impotence.” 

He rose suddenly with an air of 
finality and stretched. “But even an 
omnipotent God could hardly solve 
my problem,” he murmured bitterly. 
“What Laura needs is medical treat- 
ment and nothing else . . . Viennese 
medicos and six months radium use 
promise a certain cure.” He 
shrugged, “but that requires an im- 
possible twenty thousand dollars. 
And I doubt if a god could skyrocket 
my pay check to that amount.” 

He reached down and crushed the 
cigarette in the tray. “No,” he con- 
tinued, “I’m afraid my Laura spends 
her life a cripple. . . . What a hope- 
less, damnably helpless kind of hus- 
band I have turned out to be!” 

Still stamping the crushed cigar- 
ette with his fingers, he stood think- 
ing,—when with almost a start he 
glanced up at the crucified figure on 
the Cross. His face was grave; his 
voice, but a whisper, was deeply sin- 
cere—half stern, half pleading. 

“Mr. Christ,” he began, “because 
I’m loyal to my wife, I don’t care to 
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be cynical and bargain with her 
God .. . but I would give the life that 
is in me to see her well again.” 

He stopped a moment and stood 
erect, looking intently at the Image. 
Very slowly, hesitatingly, he went 
on, “You know, if she were right 
... and You were God... and You 
should lift her up again and give 
her back to me... I'd... I'd take 
her hand and Yours and go through 
life as happy as a child who walks 
with those he loves.” 

His glance dropped and a frown 
replaced the expression of pleading. 
He shook his head bewilderedly, as 
if wondering at what he had spoken. 
Then turning, a far-away expres- 
sion on his face and his hands 
plunged deep in coat pockets, he 
slowly walked toward the door and 
out into the main store. The clock 
on the wall struck once and broke 
him from his reverie. He looked up 
and turned to an ornately framed 
Florentine mirror to adjust his tie, 
—but stopped suddenly as he be- 
held the entrance framed in the 
glass. 

A top-coated figure with collar 
turned up and snapbrim hat turned 
down stood with his hand on the 
latch, looking intently, almost fur- 
tively behind him, across and down 
the street. Grant frowned, bit his 
lip and forgot the tie—a perfect 
situation for a hold-up, if this fellow 
has notions. But with a shrug of 
indifference he turned to greet the 
stranger as he closed the door quiet- 
ly and advanced into the store. 

The salesman went toward him, 
his close scrutiny veiled behind a 
professional attitude of smiling in- 
quiry. The other was nearing forty, 
of medium height and thin wiry fig- 
ure. His stout shoes gave Grant the 


impression that he was an English- 
man—Americans didn’t wear that 
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heavy iast. A long scar extending 
across his nose made his face strik- 
ing, but his eyes as he looked up 
were neutral enough. 

“How do you do,” Grant offered. 

The quiet smile that responded, 
despite its hardness did much to dis- 
arm the salesman. 

“I should like to see some jade,” 
he began pleasantly. “Could I ex- 
amine some of your pieces?” 

Grant frowned, the jade room was 
the most secluded in the store. But 
he smiled quickly. 

“I'd be pleased to show you 
about,” he said as he led the way to 
the rear. “You perhaps know that 
we have the finest collection of jade 
in the world. Mr. Flaubert has 
spent thirty years in its accumula- 
tion and is quite proud of it.” 

As they entered the black-draped, 
black-carpeted room the stranger 
stopped appreciatively to mark the 
excellent effect of the green against 
black. The display was arranged in 
glass covered cabinets extending 
down both sides of the room and on 
a dozen occasional tables scattered 
about. Four pedestal pieces occu- 
pied the corners and to one of these 
the stranger went immediately. 

“T like this,” he said. 

Grant looked at him sharply. His 
was not the jade department, but he 
knew that the piece his companion 
was now examining so intently was 
the finest and most expensive in the 
room. It was an exquisitely fash- 
ioned “winged Mercury” poised on a 
black onyx globe. 

He smiled his agreement and 
offered the stranger a catalogue, 
taking another himself—whoever he 
was, this fellow knew jade. He 
fingered the pages, stopped and read 
a moment. 

“Mr. Flaubert found that in 
Switzerland just before the War,” 
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he volunteered, “it has no special 
history but it is one of the most 
beautiful articles in the house.” 

The other lifted the figure, weigh- 
ing it speculatively, 

“Will you check this piece in your 
catalogue,” he said, “it is rather an 
unusual bit of jade work,” and again 
he smiled. 

Grant wondered but did as he was 
bidden. The other, crossing to a 
table, took up a heavy vase and 
looked his query as before. The 
salesman again obliged with the 
help of the book. And again the 
number was checked. 

This process was repeated a dozen 
times when Grant became conscious 
that the store without had come to 
life. He mentally noted that it must 
be one o’clock—but this affair was 
too interesting to warrant interrup- 
tion—and he turned again to his 
companion. 

At the end of two hours the room 
had been skirted and twelve pages 
of catalogue studied intently. As 
Grant’s eye ran back over the list, he 
wondered at the keen discrimina- 
tion of the stranger—only the best 
pieces were marked; only those of 
the most excellent workmanship or 
possessing the finest specimens of 
jade. He shook his head, this man 
knew more about jade than Joel 
Flaubert himself! 

“You have helped me a great 
deal,” his companion broke in, “but 
before we do any estimating, you are 
sure Mr. Flaubert is willing to sacri- 
fice his collection by selling so many 
pieces?” 

“You mean you wish to buy these 
that we have checked?” asked Grant 
in amazement. 

“If it can be arranged,” the 
stranger smiled, appreciating his 
dismay. 

Recovering from his surprise, the 
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salesman assured him, “Oh, there 
will be no difficulty in that regard; 
you see, it has been always Mr. 
Flaubert’s boast that every single 
article in the house is for sale—even 
the rugs on the floor, he insists, if a 
customer should care for them.” 

The other smiled approvingly, 
“That’s certainly liberal enough; 
now, if you will try your mathe- 
matics on the price list of those 
marked, I’ll check your total in my 
catalogue.” 

For several minutes both men 
were busy with pencils. Grant fin- 
ished first and stood perplexed, bit- 
ing at the rubber of his pencil. He 
again ran up and down the column 
as the stranger looked up. 

“What do you make of it?” asked 
the other. 

The salesman shonk his head, still 


uncertain. “Three hundred and 
sixty-five thousand,” he _ replied 
slowly. 


“That’s mine too,” was the re- 
sponse, “so I gather we are right; 
I’ll give you a check for it now.” 

Producing a pen and check book, 
he scribbled quickly for a moment. 
Smiling, he handed Grant the draft, 
“I’m stopping at the St. Francis, if 
you care to verify this; I'll have men 
here in the morning to pack these 
pieces and at that time I’ll be back 
myself to check this list again.” 

There was a rustle of portiéres at 
the door and the two turned as a 
short, stout little man with flashing 
black eyes and a great hooked nose 
entered the room accompanied by a 
policeman. 

“Mr. Flaubert ...,” began Grant. 

But both men ignored the sales- 
man and accosted the stranger,—the 
policeman belligerently, his com- 
panion uncertainly. 

Grant smiled ruefully, “It was too 
good to be true,” he muttered as he 














looked from policeman to check and 
back again, “Well anyhow, he 
knows jade.” 

The officer had regained his 
breath. “You've had that car of 
yours standing by that hydrant all 
afternoon,” he began in a beautiful, 
rich brogue. “The captain says to 
come in and get ye and make ye 
move it right away—and Mr. Flau- 
bert or no Mr. Flaubert, ye gotta 
move it now. And what’s more,” he 
continued angrily, “I’ve a bit of a 
ticket for you that will make it an 
expensive parking space.” 

The stranger smiled good-hu- 
moredly, “It was the only curb space 
for blocks so I took it,” he defended. 
“I saw you watching me from the 
corner and I hoped you didn’t see 
me coming in here.” 

“Yes, I saw ye,” assured the po- 
liceman, mollified a little at the in- 
direct compliment to his keenness, 
“and I’ve been waiting for ye ever 
since.” 

Grant had difficulty in restraining 
his laughter as he recognized this as 
the dénouement of his earlier fears. 
He glanced at the name on the check 
and interrupted with a smile, “Mr. 
Flaubert, this is Mr. Lamb.” 

They shook hands as the officer 
stepped back. 

“I’m very glad to know you, Mr. 
Flaubert,” said the other, “I’m from 
the Australian National Museum, 
and I have just succeeded in buying 
the bulk of your jade collection and 
stealing the world’s finest specimens 
from America.” 

Flaubert hesitated, 
flashed his_ interest 


his 
and 


eyes 
then 
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gleamed approval. He turned to the 
policeman, “I'll take that tag, Ser- 
geant.” 

The Irishman grinned as he 
crumpled the paper in his hand and 
started toward the door, “I couldn’t 
give a ticket to an Ausy,” he beamed, 
“me brother is Mayor of Melbourne.” 

The others laughed and the two 
older men followed him out, leaving 
the salesman alone, grinning. Slow- 
ly the grin faded as he stood motion- 
less staring after them. For two 
long minutes he remained there 
thinking hard. Suddenly, with a 
little cry, he bolted through the 
door, across the store and into his 
gallery of gods. Happily it was de- 
serted. He stopped, breathless, be- 
fore the Cross, and looked up at the 
hanging Christ. 

A strange feeling of buoyancy 
welled in his heart and his voice was 
husky as he spoke—not in a whisper 
this time but with a rising note of 
exultation. Caught between con- 
flicting emotions, he half sang, half 
sobbed: 

“Dear Mr. Christ, You’ve done it 
... Six months will see my darling 
well again.” With swimming eyes 
and a quivering smile on his lips, he 
stammered on, “Thank You, I’ll not 
forget...” 

Then turning, he strode out, past 
the huge, black Buddha,—stopped 
suddenly and _ returned again. 
Blithely he slapped the joyless idol 
on the knee and mocked happily: 

“Mr. Buddha, while you're sitting 
there loafing, figure this out—six 
per cent of three hundred and sixty- 
five thousand dollars!” 

















CATHOLICS IN CONTEMPORARY ENGLAND 


By Epwarp QUINN 


r is impossible to contest the truth 
of Mr. Belloc’s claim in his re- 
cently published Essay on the Na- 
ture of Contemporary England that 
the society of which he writes is pre- 
dominantly aristocratic, Protestant 
and commercial. Hostile critics 
have indeed suggested that his 
French ancestry renders him in- 
capable of giving a perfectly un- 
biased judgment, but Catholics and 
the more discriminating critics have 
found in the book the explicit state- 
ment of truths long suspected and 
implicit in their own writings. The 
present writer does not propose to 
recapitulate the argument of Mr. 
Belloc’s book, since the original is so 
much superior to any résumé and is, 
in any case, easily accessible at a 
popular price. 

Instead, it will be useful to take 
one of these characteristics—the 
second—analyze it and indicate its 
consequences for Catholic members 
of the English community. 

England is Protestant, a title 
which implies opposition and which 
originated in an objection to the 
claims of the Catholic Church. It 
does not necessarily imply profes- 
sion of any particular sectarian 
views nor even of Christianity at all. 
Fundamentally, it means that Eng- 
lish society is fiercely opposed to 
Catholicism and all that it stands 
for. 

English society, or at Jeast that 
aristocratic element which gives it a 
distinctive character, is opposed 
therefore to the Catholic religion 
and to those political, social and cul- 





tural effects of Catholicism which 
are summed up in the notion of 
“Christendom.” 

The Reformation in England 
which originated mainly in the de- 
sire of its ruler to be free of the 
Papal authority was carried on and 
imposed on the ordinary people by 
the lay-lords who won the monastic 
wealth for themselves, who drove 
the Catholic James II. from the 
throne and whose descendants form 
that aristocratic ruling class which 
gives tone to present-day England. 
Their campaign of vilification of the 
Catholic Church has been largely 
successful in alienating the masses 
and in creating in all classes of so- 
ciety a hatred of Catholicism as a re- 
ligion. 

The separation of England from 
Catholic unity also involved a 
schism in Christendom. It is inter- 
esting to find Bishop Tunstall of 
Durham reminding Henry VIII. as 
early as 1520 that he owed no politi- 
cal allegiance to the Roman Em- 
peror; and it is a fact that English 
history was much less bound up 
with the vicissitudes of the Empire 
than any continental principality. 
The insular character of the country 
was one reason for this and it was 
emphasized again by Henry’s cre- 
ation of the British navy to defend 
her shores against hostile forces 
from the continent. The schism 
was completed when his daughter’s 
navy overcame the Spanish Armada, 
in what was also regarded from one 
aspect as a religious struggle. Ac- 
tually, what unity had previously 
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existed between England and the 
rest of Christendom had been large- 
ly the creation of the Church. With 
the suppression of the Pope’s power 
in England, the unity of Christen- 
dom was also destroyed. 

The two objects of hatred are so 
closely connected that they can be 
considered as one. The English- 
man’s objection to Catholicism is an 
expression rather of hostility to an 
organization implying allegiance to 
a foreign power than to a religious 
system. At first he would not and 
now he cannot see that this allegi- 
ance is not political, but spiritual. 
For the same reason he is opposed 
to those nations and forces in Eu- 
rope which have a right to be called 
Catholic. Catholicism implies the 
Papacy and the Papacy is one of the 
bulwarks of Christendom; therefore 
the whole thing is rejected. 

Hence it comes about that “Pa- 
pist” remains the stock term of abuse 
for Catholics and the cry is still “No 
Popery” when Catholicism seems to 
be gaining power in the land. Not 
a little of English hostility to France, 
even during the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic periods, was based, 
against all the evidence, on the fixed 
idea that France was a Catholic 
country. But when the anti-clerical 
spirit of the French Government be- 
came more obvious, the Entente 
Cordiale was formed. Through the 
Franco-Russian alliance that asso- 
ciation may even help to bring the 
final destruction to Christendom; 
but not for that reason will England 
change her policy. 

Present-day evidence all suggests 
that England remains as Protestant 
as ever, that it will be long before 
she returns to the Catholic Faith 
and perhaps that she will never re- 
turn to the old unity of Christen- 
dom. This depends on the outcome 
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of events on the mainland of Eu- 
rope, where the Papacy almost alone 
is doing battle for the integrity of 
Christendom. Spiritually, the Papa- 
cy must endure; but we have no 
guarantee that it will be powerful 
enough to maintain a rapidly dis- 
integrating political and cultural 
unity. 

England’s attitude has been very 
clearly manifested on the subject of 
the Spanish War. It is not to be ex- 
pected that our country should give 
whole-hearted support to Franco’s 
forces; even continental Catholics in 
large numbers are unwilling to do 
this. But the conservative minded 
leaders have displayed little compre- 
hension of the vehement attack on 
religion of which the Government 
supporters have been guilty and 
none at all of the aims which Franco 
claims to be fulfilling. The Left 
Wing members of Parliament have 
naturally been fiercely opposed both 
to Franco and to a non-intervention 
plan which fails to help “the demo- 
cratic Spanish Government.” The 
newspapers, which are by no means 
so independent of the Government 
as is sometimes thought and which 
undoubtedly exercise a considerable 
influence on their readers, have been 
almost universally opposed to Fran- 
co and his aims. That papers recog- 
nized as conservative and strong 
in their support of law and order 
and humanitarianism should take 
such obvious delight in recounting 
Nationalist disasters and display 
such genuine regret at the losses of 
the Reds can only be explained by a 
hatred of Catholicism —a _ hatred 
which is stronger than that for the 
latest foe of Christendom. In con- 
versation, one discovers that the 
people are not entirely convinced 
either by their leaders or by their 
newspapers. The general attitude is 
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that it is “six of one and half a dozen 
of the other,” but there is still no 
comprehension of the Catholic cause 
or of the ideals behind the Spanish 
conflict. 

It is the same with other coun- 
tries. Much of the hostility to Italy 
was due to her being a Catholic na- 
tion; and it is probable even now 
that most Englishmen prefer Nazi 
Germany to the Fascist State. On 
the other hand, though we are not 
deceived by Hitler’s claim to be the 
defender of European civilization 
against Bolshevism, it is probable 
that this very claim is one reason 
for English hostility towards Ger- 
many. There is again no appreci- 
ation of the hatred of the East for 
the West, of Moscow for the older 
Rome, of a largely Asiatic people for 
what they frankly call “Europe” 
and not, as we generally say, “West- 
ern Europe.” As for Catholic Aus- 
tria, making a tremendous effort to 
establish herself on the lines of the 
Papal Encyclicals, she is the con- 
stant object of misinterpretation 
and adverse judgment. 

On matters which directly involve 
feith and morality rather than the 
broader issues of a Christian cul- 
ture, there is perhaps less prejudice. 
But there is a fierce and, on the 
whole, successful attack on Catholic 
morality. Official opinion is almost 
wholly favorable to birth control 
and divorce and there are in non- 
Catholic circles comparatively few 
voices which are raised against these 
practices. The non-Catholic ma- 
jority are amazingly ignorant of the 
doctrines of our Faith, but they re- 
frain on the whole from attacking 
them or from preventing Catholics 
practicing their religion. 

The masses cannot but be affected 
by the views of their leaders and of 
the journalists, but there is still 
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much good will among them. There 
is a desire to know thé truth and to 
listen with sympathy when it is ex- 
plained. In this good will and the 
perennial instinct of the English- 
man for “fair play” lie the ground 
for hope. 

Much depends on the contact of 
the people with Catholic life as they 
find it in the minority who belong to 
our Faith. And here again the out- 
look is obscure. We are definitely 
a minority, about five per cent of the 
whole population; and if we are re- 
ceiving converts at the rate of 12,000 
a year, this number remains strange- 
ly constant, the converts are not all 
permanent and there is also a large 
number of leakages. What is worse, 
these facts indicate amongst Cath- 
olics a lack of real appreciation 
of their Faith and of its conse- 
quences. 

The better educated Catholics can 
be regarded as adequately instruct- 
ed in their religion, but the tradi- 
tional outlook and the comprehen- 
sion of Christendom is confined to a 
small number of writers and pub- 
licists whose work is scarcely known 
to the great mass of Catholics. 
Books dealing with matters of this 
kind are largely translations of con- 
tinental works and their sale 
amongst Catholics is almost negligi- 
ble. The more learned reviews are 
dependent to some extent on non- 
Catholic subscribers and have at best 
a very limited number of readers. 
The formation of Catholic public 
opinion is indeed beginning. The 
weekly newspapers are steadily in- 
creasing both their standards and 
circulation, but progress is slow. 
We are a long way from influencing 
our countrymen by the force of our 
well-informed public opinion. 

As a result of a merely superficial 
ecquaintance with their Faith and a 











genuine horror of the social evils of 
our time, there are not a few Cath- 
olics entering the Communist ranks 
or at least allying themselves with 
the forces of the Left. On the other 
hand, an instinctive fear of Com- 
munism and an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the Fascist achievements on 
behalf of the Church in Italy, leads 
others to regard some form of 
Fascism as vitally necessary to 
maintain the Faith in England. And 
always there is the large uncompre- 
hending mass who have not real- 
ized the meaning of the great move- 
ments of our time. 

There is, as I have said, ground 
for hope in the good will of the ordi- 
nary people, Catholic or other. It is 
a fact that the strength of the dic- 
tatorships lies in their genuine popu- 
larity and in the fact that they repre- 
sent a unity of interest between the 
rujers and the ruled in a way that 
Liberal Democracy never  dis- 
covered. And where there is not dic- 
tatorship there is a serious effort to 
create a closer and more vital unity 
between the government and the 
people. It follows then that if the 
people of England can be converted, 
the enlightenment of their leaders 
will follow. 

This is above all the task of Cath- 
olic Action, a movement which we 
are just beginning to appreciate and 
which means for the mass of Cath- 
olics a deeper knowledge of their 
own Faith and all that it involves, 
and the encouragement to practice 
it and exercise an apostolate on its 
behalf. Through the small Catholic 
community the Catholic idea may be 
presented in attractive form to the 
wider English society, enlightening 
them with the truths of Faith, re- 
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storing their moral standards and 
bringing them back to a Christian 
political and cultural unity so far as 
this has meanwhile been attained 
through the efforts of continental 
Catholics. 

This survey cannot be closed 
without consideration of the im- 
portant American influence. The 
supernatural is built upon the natu- 
ral and there is already a natural 
unity between the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. The com- 
mon language makes for an easy ex- 
change of ideas, a similarity of out- 
look and the acceptance of similar 
political and cultural institutions. 
In the course of three hundred years 
the new country has reached a posi- 
tion in which she can give back to 
the old many values which she has 
largely created for herself. But 
there is a danger that England may 
be influenced by the inferior aspects 
of American life; the cheaper films 
and the worst type of tourist may be 
taken in this country as representa- 
tive of American culture. 

It is desirable therefore that the 
better and nobler elements of mod- 
ern America, the genuinely Catholic 
culture of so many of its inhabit- 
ants, the values inherited from old 
Europe but transformed and ele- 
vated in a freer atmosphere, should 
be communicated to England. With 
the aid of the American people, the 
people of England—the “secret peo- 
ple” who “have not spoken yet,” in- 
spired by Catholic thought, may pre- 
vail upon their leaders to establish 
a nobler nationalism and re-create a 
Christendom whose borders are be- 
yond Europe and of which the broad 
Atlantic will no longer be the mark 
of division, but a bond of unity. 
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ik is probably more epigrammatic 
than accurate to say that “the dif- 
ference between the great man and 
the ordinary man is slight—but it is 
important.” Nevertheless, the state- 
ment does embody a truth which in 
these times it is salutary to remem- 
ber, the truth, namely, that the dif- 
ference between the great man and 
the mass of average fellows, whether 
it be wide or narrow, is a difference 
of degree, not of kind. This is a dis- 
tinction not always kept in mind 
either by the great men themselves 
or by those of their worshipers who 
believe in supermen and demigods. 
Here is one aspect, then, under 
which may be posed the problem of 
greatness. For though the great 
man, from the very fact of his great- 
ness, may seem an unusually com- 
plicated problem, nevertheless the 
problem, being human, is amenable 
to analysis, and analysis may bring 
us close to the central reality. Na- 
poleon, as the most famous of mod- 
ern men, has long been a favorite 
“subject.” His personality, his apti- 
tudes, his character, his actions, his 
successes and failures, together with 
their causes, above all, his motive— 
these still have their discussional in- 
terest and their contemporary value. 
On what personal basis was Na- 
poleon’s extraordinary record 
achieved? Up to his exile to Elba 
and intermittently thereafter Na- 
poleon was filled with a preternatu- 
ral energy operating on an excep- 
tional physical, mental and moral 
endowment. Physically he had an 
iron endurance, ministered to by 
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two idiosyncrasies: the ability to 
sleep whenever he needed repose, at 
any hour, and in any place; and a 
constitutional incapability of com- 
mitting any excess, either in eating 
or drinking. 

His mental gifts included a pro- 
digious memory (“a head without 
memory,” he said, “is like a fort 
without a garrison”), which was at 
once pictorial, embracing the most 
graphic details, and departmental- 
ized and pigeonholed, so that he 
could bring to mind instantly the ex- 
act item of knowledge he required at 
the moment. With this naturally 
went an exceptional mental quick- 
ness and alertness. His judgment 
was eminently practical, disclosing 
its quality both by its grasp of facts, 
things as they are, and by his life- 
long dislike of theorists, or, to use 
his own word, “ideologues.” His 
imaginative gifts took the form of 
an uncanny ability to foresee the in- 
tentions and dispositions of the 
enemy before the firing of a single 
shot (whence the saying “Napoleon 
won his battles in his tent”), and an 
instinct for the dramatic, whereby 
he used the most dazzling means— 
whether of word or deed—to achieve 
his object. 

Hardly any other great leader in- 
deed has so consistently acted on the 
principle, which he himself formu- 
lated, that “Imagination governs the 
world”; and as a phrase-maker he is 
surely one of the most notable. “His 
dispatches,” says one commentator, 
“were like trumpet-calls,” while for 
the immediate army in the field he 
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never lost his gift for stirring appeal 
—from the Egyptian campaign, 
early in his career, with his “Sol- 
diers, from these pyramids forty 
centuries look down on you,” down 
to the closing episodes of his glory, 
when in his advance on Paris, on the 
return from Elba, he heartened his 
troops with the prediction that “Our 
eagles, with the national colors, will 
fly from spire to spire till they alight 
on the towers of Notre Dame.” 

And finally there are Napoleon’s 
moral qualities—his energy, his de- 
cision, his prudence and foresight, 
of which last he remarked, “I always 
lived two years ahead.” He had no 
possessiveness, no mere love of own- 
ing things, and he was almost com- 
pletely free of the money-taint. 
Even when he was one of the Tri- 
umvirate and still scarcely out of 
the clutches of poverty he looked 
with contempt on his colleagues’ at- 
tempts to enrich themselves out of 
their jobs. 

He had courage, a settled habit of 
resolution, including that rare kind 
which he called “two-o’clock-in-the- 
morning courage.” According to his 
own clear understanding of that vir- 
tue, “Courage comes from thought. 
Bravery is often only impatience at 
danger.” On the other hand, there 
was one fear of which he was never 
able to free himself—fear of the 
mob. He could march calmly 
enough into battle against over- 
whelming odds, and even risk his 
own person in highly dangerous 
situations, but it was always against 
armies, soldiers, in short, disciplined 
bodies of men, and the situations 
were military situations, on the out- 
come of which he could make a ra- 
tional forecast. In face of the un- 
disciplined and unpredictable phe- 
nomena presented by popular up- 
risings he was completely at a loss. 
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The man who saw as intimately as 
he the excesses of the Revolution no 
doubt had good reason, when he 
sought the First Consulship, to grow 
weak and pale at thought of the 
turbulent Council of Five Hundred, 
and could justify himself, on his 
first abdication, for fleeing, trem- 
bling and in shameful disguise, 
through angry and excited villages 
on his way to Elba. In general, how- 
ever, his courage was equal to the 
most extraordinary contingencies, 
including that most precarious of all 
—the march on Paris on his return 
from Elba. 

Napoleon’s magnanimity, though 
variable in its manifestations, was 
on the whole true and an integral 
part of his make-up. This was 
shown not only on the negative side, 
in the characteristic absence of 
petty views and, usually, the re- 
fraining from mean or revengeful 
action, but also positively in a cer- 
tain large outlook that transcend- 
ed both his immediate environment 
of men and circumstance and the 
cast of his own individual fortunes 
and temporal situation. 

On the other hand, his failure to 
punish the notorious unfaithfulness 
of his first wife and her numerous 
lovers may be ascribed not so much 
to magnanimity as to the character- 
istic fondness of the cuckold. So, 
too, with his extraordinary suffer- 
ance of such double-dyed traitors as 
Talleyrand and Fouché, which was 
neither magnanimity nor pusilla- 
nimity but partly the result of an 
overwhelming confidence in his own 
ability to win over or outwit desira- 
ble political instruments and still 
more, probably, to a rooted dislike 
for change in his immediate entour- 
age. 


On these extraordinary physical, 
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mental and moral qualities, then, 
Napoleon’s success was built—and 
on something more, his specific 
period and his own peculiar relation- 
ship toit. Indeed, one circumstance 
of that relationship that would seem 
at first sight a handicap was in the 
event one of his biggest advantages, 
namely, the circumstance that he 
was not a native Frenchman. Na- 
tions in turmoil find a peculiar fasci- 
nation in a foreign leader—if he is 
not too foreign—as Irish history 
from St. Patrick to De Valera bears 
witness, and as Germany under the 
Austrian Hitler and Russia under 
the Georgian Stalin show to-day. 

France, in fact, after the Revolu- 
tion, was necessarily forced to turn 
to a leader who was absolutely im- 
partial to the claims of her interne- 
cine parties, and Napoleon was im- 
partial to all parties because by birth 
he belonged to none. It was, too, 
from this native impartiality that 
Napoleon drew one of the strongest 
elements of his Consular and Im- 
perial policy, his reconciliation of 
royalists and revolutionists in a 
united nation. 


On the debit side Napoleon dis- 
closed serious lacks, especially 
spiritual lacks, that helped bring on 
catastrophe. One of the most nota- 
ble of these was his failure or in- 
ability to form friendships. In his 
whole career there were apparently 
only two persons—Duroc and 
Muiron—whose loss was anything 
more to him than an _ incident. 
Though he was popular with com- 
mon soldiers, his marshals person- 
ally disliked him, even Ney and 
Murat, and while Ney was scatter- 
brained and Murat vainglorious, 
both men had warm natures that 
would have responded to something 
in kind. 
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It is true that the exigencies of 
Napoleon’s Imperial position for- 
bade the approaches of familiarity, 
and a certain degree of familiarity 
would seem a part of friendship. 
Moreover, as Henry Adams dis- 
covered, “A friend in power is a 
friend lost.” But this hardly ex- 
plains. the lack of affectionate re- 
sponse and fidelity in his family re- 
lationships, and there must have 
been some vital flaw in the man both 
of whose wives were unfaithful and 
whose brothers and sisters, with one 
exception, showed little love for 
him. 

In the St. Helena conversations 
Napoleon complained bitterly of 
those whom he had loaded with 
dignities and honors and who yet 
were not true to him—Ney, Murat, 
Augerau, his brothers Louis and Lu- 
cien. “Napoleon,” says Madame de 
Remusat, “was never able to con- 
ceive that other men act without 
plan or aim; he himself always had 
a reason.” He had his reasons, but 
he lacked the reasons of the heart; 
and these men and women, of his 
own flesh and blood as well as 
strangers, whom he moved about in- 
tellectually like pieces on a chess- 
board, resented—some openly, 
others secretly—this essential deg- 
radation. 

The truth seems to be that, 
whether from nature or habit, Na- 
poleon was characteristically cold- 
hearted and, like other purely intel- 
lectual men, he had knowledge but 
not wisdom. Toward the end of his 
career he remarked, “My iron hand 
was not at the end of my arm; it was 
in my head. Nature had not given 
it to me; it functioned solely 
through my own calculations.” 
With him it was always the head, 
never—outside of his infatuation for 
Josephine—the heart; always his 
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acts were matters of calculation, sel- 
dom or never of emotional impulse. 

Emotionally, of course, a military 
leader must be self-contained, and 
Napoleon put the case when he said: 
“The commander who does not look 
on a battlefield with dry eyes sends 
many men to death uselessly.” On 
the other hand, there seems a degree 
less of frigidity in the remark of 
Wellington, himself not noted for 
expansiveness: “The greatest 
misery, next to a battle lost, is a bat- 
tle gained. . . . While in the thick of 
it, I am too much occupied to feel 
anything, but it is wretched just 
after.” 

As with most political leaders Na- 
poleon had his workable vein of in- 
sincerity, as disclosed in his simu- 
lated rages and, when the situation 
required, his theatricalisms. Like 
Alexander and Czsar of old and 
Mussolini and Hitler to-day Na- 
polean realized the importance of 
putting on a good show for the peo- 
ple, whom in his heart he despised 
even while engaged in the process 
of their victimization. This sort of 
thimble-rigging he doubtless con- 
sidered a part of the ruler’s trade; 
hence with his superior intelligence 
it is not surprising that he was a 
master of lies, compromise, oppor- 
tunism, evasion, shifts and the rest 
of the repertoire of duplicity. 

Napoleon shared the common 
quality of other great men of action 
in being almost completely extrovert 
and objective in his view of men 
and events. Hence, his lack of in- 
terest in subjective analysis and in 
the spiritual element that makes 
such analysis most fruitful—the 
soul. From this lack stemmed his 
total want of spiritual outlook and 
also, it may be added, his supersti- 
tions, since superstition never 
thrives so vigorously or takes more 
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fantastic forms than in a nature 
barren of religious faith. 

Though Napoleon’s fundamental 
common sense, combined perhaps 
with vague memories of his early re- 
ligious training, preserved him from 
the absurdities of materialism and 
the nonsense of atheism, religion 
with him was rather an external 
costume than an inner need or a 
ruling voice. As a youthful radical 
and a Deist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury type, all religions—Christian or 
other—were for him pretty much on 
the same level, and to gain power he 
was equally ready to bend the knee 
at Notre Dame or prostrate himself 
at Mecca. Running through all this 
there was, of course, his favorite su- 
perstition of the Man of Destiny, a 
form of that last disease of the su- 
perintellectual—egotheism—where- 
by the worshiper worships indeed, 
but at a shrine in which the adored 
image is his own. 

In his last years, it is true, Na- 
poleon looked back wistfully to his 
First Communion Day, which he de- 
clared was the happiest day of his 
life, and for many months before his 
death he carried on intricate negoti- 
ations with his mother in Rome to 
send him a priest, from whom in 
fact at the end he received the last 
rites of the Church. Certainly, his 
defection in active life from the re- 
ligion of his childhood was due not 
to intellectual processes so much as 
partly to the press and hurry of 
events and his determination to 
master them at any cost, and partly 
to his haphazard religious training 
and the scandalous behavior of the 
clerics at his youthful school at 
Brienne. 

The revealing fact about a man is 
his governing motive—if it can be 
discovered. It has been the fashion 
to ascribe Napoleon’s motive to am- 
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bition, but ambition is a large word 
and there are many forms of it, 
ranging from the spiritual ambition 
of, say, a St. Francis to the worldly 
ambition of a Rothschild. Certainly, 
with Napoleon, the evidence seems 
to show that it was not entirely an 
ambition for mere power, as with 
the middle-aged Czsar; nor, on the 
other hand, did it fall wholly under 
the sway of that intoxicating and 
less material thing which the 
French call la gloire—a word as un- 
translatable in all its implications as 
the English “home.” 

Perhaps the closest clue is afford- 
ed by a letter of Napoleon to Pauline 
in San Domingo, where her first hus- 
band died during an uprising of the 
native blacks. On that occasion Na- 
poleon wrote: “I am greatly pleased 
at the way Paulette has conducted 
herself. She should not fear death, 
since by dying at her husband’s side 
in the midst of the army, she would 
die with glory: everything earthly 
passes quickly except the impression 
we leave on history.” 

The spiritual quality of the final 
sentiment becomes clear when we 
consider that with the change of one 
word this is the veritable language 
of the saints. With the substitution 
of “eternity” for “history,” this sen- 
tence might have been written by 
Ignatius Loyola. Certainly, it is not 
the language of one who bases his 
action on the crude possession of 
power. The fact is that Napoleon 
nurtured his spirit, early and late, 
on Plutarch, “that pasturage,” as it 
has been called, “of great minds,” so 
that he became more an antique Ro- 
man than a modern Frenchman and 
more an antique Greek than either. 

Napoleon has attracted the scru- 
tiny of innumerable historical writ- 
ers from his day to our own, and 
though allowance must be made for 
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the fact that he is a modern phe- 
nomenon and therefore casts a 
longer and more intense shadow on 
modern minds than do the great men 
of an earlier day, still this does not 
explain away his occupation of more 
pages in history than any other one 
person. 

Other evidences of his fame are 
manifold, particularly among his 
contemporaries and, especially strik- 
ing, among his opponents. To hos- 
tile commanders, for example, and 
not to sycophantic courtiers was due 
the calculation that estimated Na- 
poleon’s presence on a battlefield as 
worth an entire army corps, or 40,- 
000 men. And Metternich when the 
news of Napoleon’s death reached 
him wrote to a correspondent: “You 
will perhaps think that when I heard 
of his death I felt a satisfaction at 
the removal of the great adversary 
of my country and my policy. It 
was just the reverse. I experienced 
only a sense of regret at the thought 
that I should never again have con- 
verse with that great intelligence.” 

But these are instances of Na- 
poleon’s contemporary fame among 
the highly placed. It was among 
the common mass of Frenchmen 
that he won his most peculiar and in 
fact his unique distinction in the 
lists of the great—even after his 
downfall and death, he was referred 
to throughout France not as a Gen- 
eral or Consul or Emperor or even 
by his name, but simply as l’Homme 
(“the Man”). 

And then there is that final apo- 
theosis—the return of the body, 
nineteen years after his death, in its 
triple-encased coffin, from _ St. 
Helena, to rest “beside the Seine in 
the midst of the French people 
whom I have loved so well.” The 
journey through France from the 
landing-port to the capital was one 
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continuous triumph, reaching its cli- 
max in a scene which for sheer dra- 
matic quality could not have been 
surpassed if Napoleon himself had 
had the ordering of it. This oc- 
curred when the coffin was borne to 
the door of the great hall where the 
body was to be officially received by 
the King from the royal delegation 
bringing it home. Besides the King 
there were present a host of the 
greatest dignitaries of France, cleri- 
cal and lay, as well as many foreign 
notables—all waiting for the su- 
preme moment. Suddenly the doors 
were flung open and the herald, ad- 
vancing, announced: “The Em- 
peror!” Whereupon the whole 
brilliant assemblage, as by one com- 
mon impulse, arose. 

It is the quality of mortality, how- 
ever, that no fame is absolute or its 
basis unconditioned, and in estimat- 
ing Napoleon’s it is necessary to 
keep in mind that he had the good 
fortune—which was perhaps the 
world’s ill—of being pitted against 
rulers and diplomats, as well as gen- 
erals, incomparably his inferiors. 
Certainly the contemporary mon- 
archs as a class were a poor lot, in- 
cluding as they did the treacherous 
and heavy-minded Francis, who to 
his other demerits added the custo- 
mary royal vice of an unnatural par- 
ent by selling his daughter, for po- 
litical advantage, into a_ loveless 
marriage; Alexander, neurasthenic 
and pseudo-mystic; the Prince Re- 
gent, professional dandy and liber- 
tine and son of an insane father; 
down to the most unspeakably con- 
temptible of them all, the Spanish 
royalties, father, mother and son. 
Generally, in fact, there seemed to 
be a pretty complete dearth of con- 
spicuously able men in the European 
political field of Napoleon’s time, the 
most notable exceptions being Pitt 
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and Fox, both of whom died in the 
middle of the game and, curiously, 
both in the same year—1806. 

That the great man is the victim 
of circumstances as well as their 
creator is borne out when we look 
into the causes, and especially the 
root cause, of Napoleon’s downfall. 
Those causes have been variously 
ascribed—to the Austrian marriage 
(which Napoleon himself listed as 
one of his major mistakes in the 
words: “I set foot on an abyss con- 
cealed by a bed of flowers”); to the 
Russian campaign (which resulted 
directly from the Austrian mar- 
riage); to the imprisonment of the 
Pope (forgetful of the Italian adage: 
“He who attempts to eat the Pope, 
dies of it”); to “the Spanish ulcer” 
(which, originating in a total misun- 
derstanding of the Spanish charac- 
ter, drained away his military 
strength in an unceasing flow). 

In addition to these specific acts, 
a contributory cause has been found 
in two general defects of Napoleon’s 
character, which probably stemmed 
from the same root weakness—his 
family partiality and his apparent 
liking for mediocrity. Both certain- 
ly helped to drag him to ruin. Not 
one of the numerous brothers, sis- 
ters or other relatives whom he 
raised to thrones had genuine ca- 
pacity for rule and—worse, so far as 
Napoleon’s fortunes were concerned 
—not one of them could give him ef- 
fective aid when he needed it most, 
or were even willing to attempt such 
aid. The fact was that most of them 
felt disgruntled at his supremacy 
and a few even were inclined to 
question that supremacy in favor of 
their own personal qualifications. 
The only members of his entire fam- 
ily who were completely loyal to him 
were his mother, who abstained 
from politics on principle, and his 
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sister Pauline, whose amours and 
consuming vanity left her no time 
for other activity. 

To a liking for his mediocre fam- 
ily Napoleon united a seeming pre- 
ference for mediocrity in his entour- 
age, which Stendhal sets down as one 
of the main reasons for his fall. “He 
wanted instruments, not ministers.” 
Certainly, with one or two excep- 
tions, such as Talleyrand, who had 
the congenital vice of disloyalty, Na- 
poleon kept about himself a group 
conspicuous for its lack of first-rate 
men and independent thinkers. But 
this fault, which Napoleon shared 
with another great man of modern 
times, Cecil Rhodes, who also suf- 
fered seriously for it, was probably 
due not so much, as Stendhal de- 
scribed it, to a positive “taste for 
mediocrity” as, like Rhodes’s similar 
preference, to a liking for familiar 
faces about him and a strong dislike 
for new ones. Clearly, in neither 
man was it a case of selecting a 
mediocre cast to heighten the effect 
of the star. In both instances, 
chance and circumstance provided 
the cast, and with this cast both men 
preferred, if possible, to play out the 
play to the end. 

Nowhere was the fatality of the 
preference so manifest as at the 
play’s end at Waterloo, where no 
less than three chances for victory 
were lost by bungling subordinates. 
These three failures, added to the 
strange lethargy that overcame Na- 
poleon at intervals before and dur- 
ing the battle, and not the disparity 
of forces, were the decisive reasons 
for Napoleon’s final defeat. Wel- 
lington at least was under no illusion 
as to his narrow margin of victory 
when he remarked: “It was a 
damned near thing; it was the near- 
est thing I ever saw.” 

All the causes above enumerated 
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were moral causes, that is, the result 
of Napoleon’s definite acts of willing 
or failure to will. But two other 
causes of his downfall were purely 
circumstantial and thus completely 
beyond his control. One—the lesser 
of the two—was his lack of tradi- 
tional background, so that he always 
held the frail tenure of the usurper. 
Speaking of the crown of France he 
said, “I found it in the gutter, and I 
picked it up on my sword’s point”; 
but this circumstance proved fatal 
and in the upshot, after Leipzig, he 
was forced to declare, “If I had been 
my own grandson I could have re- 
treated as far as the Pyrenees”—an 
advantage of hereditary title that 
Albert of Belgium, clinging to his lit- 
tle strip of native soil against the 
full onslaught of the German hordes, 
exemplified in the World War. 

The grand root cause of Na- 
poleon’s downfall, however, lay in 
the circumstance of his political 
heritage of Holland and the Low 
Countries, which had been seized in 
the first rush of the Revolutionary 
armies under Pichegru. As the ulti- 
mate heir of the Revolution and 
bound irrevocably to their retention 
by his coronation oath, Napoleon 
knew that the Revolutionary party, 
the main basis of his power, would 
never sanction their release. On 
the other hand, the independence of 
the Netherlands formed the real and 
permanent, though secret, base of 
English policy. This was the hidden 
rock on which all peace negotiations 
between England and France floun- 
dered throughout Napoleon’s reign. 

After Trafalgar Napoleon’s desire 
for peace was undoubtedly sincere, 
since by that time he had had his fill 
of military glory and was ambitious 
for the fame of statesmanship and 
the security of settled rule. More- 
over, his practical judgment told 
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him that to retain power he must, 
without ceasing, continue to win vic- 
tories,—and the contrary odds,*both 
of chance and hostile forces, were 
continually increasing. Every con- 
versation between Napoleon and the 
English looking towards peace re- 
solved itself into a comedy of errors, 
since neither side was willing to 
avow the main point of disagree- 
ment—the Low Countries. Na- 
poleon could not give them up and 
England would agree to nothing 
less. 

It is perhaps symbolical that Na- 
poleon stood as a conqueror in 
every world capital—Milan, Turin, 
Vienna, Warsaw, Madrid, Berlin, 
even the remote Moscow—every 
capital except one, but that one the 
seat of his most implacable and most 
powerful foe—England. And at 
Waterloo England gave the supreme 
proof of the ironical paradox which 
states that in war it is a nation fa- 
mous for losing every battle—ex- 
cept the last. 


A favorite fantasy among military 
critics during the World War took 
the form of wistful speculation as to 
what Napoleon would have done in 
this or that crisis or, more generally, 
how he would have conducted the 
war as a whole—conducting it, that 
is, for the benefit of the side favored 
by the speculating critic. Such 
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speculation, however, ignores one of 
the two chief elements in Napoleon’s 
greatness, namely, the specific cir- 
cumstances and conditions in which 
he acted. 

.The fact is that the great man in 
time is like a stupendous natural 
phenomenon in place, and to specu- 
late on what Napoleon would have 
done during the World War, as on 
what Washington or Lincoln would 
have done in our various national 
predicaments since their day, is 
analogous to fancying the removal 
of Mount Blanc to the steppes of 
Russia or of the Amazon to the Sa- 
hara. Disraeli says, “There is noth- 
ing so powerful as an idea whose 
time has come.” Only, the idea is 
always embodied in a man, and the 
characteristic mark of that man is 
power, mental or spiritual, operat- 
ing on his immediate period. Al- 
ways, with greatness, there are the 
man and the occasion; always there 
is the question not only of the great 
man’s action on the time but of the 
time’s action on him, always the 
question not only of the time’s reac- 
tion to him but of his reaction to it. 
In this respect the conjunction of 
Napoleon and the French Revolu- 
tion affords perhaps history’s most 
perfect, certainly its most dramatic, 
synchronization of the man and the 
occasion which constitutes human 
greatness. 








AMERICAN PAINTING NOW 


By JAMEs W. 


I DOUBT whether the painting of 

any other country has been more 
consistently genteel than that of 
ours. Even after women had start- 
ed to smoke in public places or had 
become militant suffragettes, Ameri- 
can painting remained as genteel as 
the Gibson Girl who is considered 
to have died a natural death in 1912! 
In 1913, at the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory in New York, the 
American public in general was 
given a foretaste—if they had been 
able to relish it as such—of the mod- 
ern theories of painting that were 
coming to this country. Cubism and 
Post-Impressionism startled us not 
into acceptance but rather, on the 
whole, into crawling back into our 
shells. Picasso, Matisse, Cézanne, 
and Van Gogh appeared before us, 
and we had not eyes to see. No 
wonder, in a way. In this country 
we have never had a Van Gogh to 
startle us. We could not accustom 
ourselves to mere color for the 
building up of design. 

Perhaps there was one attempt to 
unseal our eyes. Back at the begin- 
ning of this century, a group of 
painters, mostly Pennsylvanians, 
who dubbed themselves “The 
Eight” in parody of those particu- 
larly cloying artists, many from 
Boston, who made up “The Ten,” 
banded together to unshackle Ameri- 
can painting from the sugary, senti- 
mentalized canvases emanating 
from the rarefied studios through- 
out the country. At a time when 
such studios housed velvet-jacketed 
artists who often had an assured in- 
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come and plenty of leisure to devote 
to technical problems, such as the 
surface finish of their canvases, it 
was amazing to contemplate “The 
Eight,” or The Ash Can School, as 
they were called, whose ideals were 
far other. Instead of flourishing 
their brushes in pursuit of the 
merely technical or decorative, and 
taking a darned long time doing it— 
like the imaginary painter in Henry 
James’s “The Madonna of the Fu- 
ture” who never actually finished 
that canvas—The Ash Can School, 
on the other hand, tried to report 
life. Led by Robert Henri, they pre- 
ferred to go to the bleachers, the 
docks, and the slums rather than 
to the sitting-rooms and the parlors 
for their inspiration. Something of 
the same sort we know had come 
over literature which in England, a 
few years previously, had given us 
the “my-head-is-bloody-but-un- 
bowed” school of Henley and Ste- 
venson. But although this was a 
start, there was a long row to hoe. 
Emancipation from timidity and 
aridity—that was the crying need of 
painting, as well as the other arts, 
in America up to 1910. LaFarge 
and Hunt in the nineteenth century 
had tried to water the dry cactus 
plant of American painting with im- 
portations of French theories of de- 
sign, but their lesson of taste and 
talent, in spite of their successes be- 
fore a limited public, fell upon the 
deaf ears of a nation in general. 
Nor, as has been hinted, did the up- 
swing start in American painting 
even with the Armory Show. Rather 
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was it in the "twenties, after the 
War with its searing disillusion, and 
during the last seven years of de- 
pression and recovery, that prophets 
in paint began to arise. 

The genteel tradition in American 
painting had lasted for well-nigh a 
century—certainly from Benjamin 
West to George Bellows. It was like, 
indeed it was, the genteel tradition 
of American philosophy—cloistered, 
over-refined, “nice,” unsullied by 
any contacts with the “dirt” of the 
streets or with the economic dis- 
asters of less fortunate people. Phil- 
osophically it was transcendental; 
zesthetically it was humdrum; and 
morally it was on occasion apt to be 
puritanical. 

To “modernize” this gentility was 
accordingly the task. Bellows with 
his prize-fight scenes was one of the 
first American painters to suggest 
that gentility was on the way out. 
Take the case of the Negro, for in- 
stance. An American portraitist to- 
day, a Henry Lee McFee, may take 
Negroes as well as white people for 
his sitters and make beautifully 
glowing portraits. Time was when 
for a well-known American artist to 
paint a colored person was equiva- 
lent to being socially ostracized. 
You only painted colored people, as 
Winslow Homer did, in genteel pic- 
turesqueness on the plantations of 
the South; you shut your eyes to the 
miseries of Lenox Avenue and of 
Harlem. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
The underprivileged are getting 
their day in court. Contemporary 
American painting is sociological, 
not through any adventitious altru- 
ism but through force of circum- 
stance. It is passionately interested 
in the life of poor people, of man in 
the mass, the norm of modern 
metropolitan existence—crowds on 
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the city beaches, groups on the 
streets and in subways, knots of 
road workers. It is passionately in- 
terested, too, in the life of the farm, 
but if it sees there that life is on the 
droop, it will not be afraid to por- 
tray the atmosphere of a forced sale. 
But why these new interests? 

The depression is undoubtedly 
the answer. Although before that 
calamity a Jerome Myers here, a 
Thomas Benton and a Reginald 
Marsh there, were engrossed in the 
life of the poor, Myers contributing 
scenes from night missions on the 
East Side, Benton, events from the 
lives of industrial workers, and 
Marsh, a whole album of Bowery 
bums, it was not until after the stock 
market crash of 1929 that our 
painters en masse realized three 
things. The first was that their pa- 
trons, the dealers, had almost noth- 
ing more to give them; the second, 
that American painting, at the risk 
of dissembling the hunger which 
gnawed in its stomach, could no 
longer be concerned with the genteel 
trivialities of its golden era; and the 
last, that American artists would 
have to die of starvation unless they 
found buyers of their work. 

Probably the three years from 
1930 to 1933 were for painters the 
gloomiest of any three years of the 
twentieth century. The collectors, 
like the dealers, had been hard hit 
and were not buying. American 
painting had reached its zero hour. 

Two things in particular turned 
the tide. 

Just as the art season ended in 
June, 1933, a certain painting, 
“American Gothic,” in the all- 
American exhibition at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago won first prize. 
Notice and reproduction of the 
prize-winner were blazoned in the 
public prints throughout the coun- 
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try. The painter of this work, 
Grant Wood, suddenly awoke one 
morning to find himself famous. 
He had portrayed in a tight yet lim- 
pid style a farmer and his wife, both 
life-size and framed under two 
ogival windows, the stern, pinched 
farmer holding vertically a pitch- 
fork, his wife restraining only her 
features, also pinched. This was 
the painting that had caught the 
imagination of the country, and well 
it might have, for it was, so to 
speak, universal regionalism. 
Regionalism, an almost exclusive 
interest in the people of the com- 
munity where the painter lives, 
crops up in American painting with 
Grant Wood. In 1932, the year be- 
fore his “American Gothic” ex- 
ploded in the face of the public, he 
had developed his theory of region- 
alism by developing an old quarry, 
appropriately named Stone City, as 
an art colony. Around the quarry 
lay wonderfully characteristic Mid- 
dle Western country, and Grant 
Wood, by installing competent in- 
structors, was attracting hither 
Western painters to tell the story of 
their particular region. After all, 
why isn’t regionalism as fit for 
painting as for literature, where it 
exists in the Black Country novels of 
Francis Brett Young, the Wessex 
novels of Thomas Hardy, not to 
speak of the tales of Dickens and 
the Scottish sketches of Sir James 
Barrie as well as in the novels of our 
own modern Southern writers. Re- 
gionalism, by concentrating on mat- 
ters of tangy, local interest, is liberal 
and decentralizing in intent. It is 
the theme of Herbert Agar’s prize- 
winner, The Land of the Free. 
What helped regionalism, how- 
ever, in the revitalization and mod- 
ernization of American painting was 
the Federal Government. In the 
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same year that “American Gothic” 
won its prize, the Public Works of 
Art Project was established for 
needy painters and other artists. 
This P.W.A.P. not only gave out 
regular salary checks but also en- 
couraged the painters to fix their 
eyes on themes having to do with 
the “American scene.” As Edward 
Bruce, who managed the Project, 
puts it, the painter was made to feel 
that he was no longer a solitary 
worker. His morale was reéstab- 
lished. The three succeeding Gov- 
ernment projects have had the same 
goal in mind: by rehabilitating the 
painter to rehabilitate his art. 

How successfully the theory of re- 
gionalism has worked may be gath- 
ered by the fact that modern Ameri- 
can painting is being kept on its 
toes. Thomas Benton, by his satires 
on capitalism and his zest for the 
arts of modern city life—although 
he had developed his interest in both 
prior to 1933; Joe Jones, by his grim 
narrative of what befalls the poor 
who must grub in ash cans; Quirt, 
by his overcrowded scenes with 
their sociological-economic import; 
Henry Botkin, by his study of the 
Negroes of South Carolina for 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess; John 
Steuart Curry, by his graphic paint- 
ings of life on the Kansas farms and 
plains; Aaron Bohrod, by his record 
of Chicago life; Grant Wood, by his 
renewal of respect for the agricul- 
tural; and Paul Sample, by his rich- 
ly developed sense of how man uses 
his pastimes—have all found some- 
thing vital in modern America. 
They have led American painting 
out of the parlors and given it 
punch. They have sought—and 
found—the stuff that is really mak- 
ing the wheels go round: the 
chances and mischances of this 
modern life. 











THE IONA CHALICE 


By Forses ROBERTSON 


N an article—“The Catholic High- 

lands of Scotland”—which ap- 
peared in THe CATHOLIC Wor_p, for 
November, 1936, Noel Macdonald 
Wilby mentions an ancient chalice, 
a relic from Iona, which was given 
by Ranaldson Macdonell, of Glen- 
garry, to his kinsman, Bishop Ra- 
nald Macdonald, who served as one 
of the Vicars Apostolic of the Ro- 
man Catholic Mission in Scotland 
from 1820 until his death, which 
took place in 1832. This reference 
to the Iona Chalice brings to mind 
the story of its strange disappear- 
ance, and this account, said on good 
authority to be authentic, is here set 
forth. 

A number of years ago in a west- 
ern city I came on a volume offered 
for sale along with other books of 
miscellaneous nature. Its title page 
conveys the information that it is 
“A Vade Mecum to and through the 
Cathedral of St. Kentigern, Glasgow, 
by J. F. S. Gordon, D.D.” This 
guidebook was published in 1894 by 
W. S. Sime, of Sauchiehall Street. 
The name of this Glasgow thorough- 
fare is a shibboleth; if you can pro- 
nounce it in true fashion then in- 
deed your claim to be a Glaswegian 
is allowed. 

The author of the Vade Mecum, 
the Reverend J. F. S. Gordon, Divini- 
tatis Doctor, was a minister in the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. At 
one time he was rector of St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Chapel, Glasgow 
Green, the house of worship of the 
oldest Episcopalian congregation in 





the city. Among Glasgow folk of the 
earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury this place of worship was 
known as—“The Whistlin’ Kirk.” 
The nickname was inspired by an 
organ which was installed there in 
1812 after being dismantled and re- 
moved from Glasgow Cathedral 
where it had been in use for many 
years. 

This worthy Episcopalian Doctor 
of Divinity had as his avocation the 
study of Scottish history and eccle- 
siology. Other volumes besides the 
Vade Mecum came from his pen; 
among these are: A History of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Scotland; 
Iona, and Scotichronicon. He was a 
contributor also to different publi- 
cations, chiefly those sponsored by 
learned societies devoted to histori- 
cal and antiquarian research. 

The Vade Mecum is not just an- 
other guidebook; it is much more 
than a guidebook. It contains in ad- 
dition to facts and dates and names 
directly connected with the Cathe- 
dral and its history all kinds of tra- 
ditions, historical information, and 
titbits of gossip which have sur- 
vived, some of them by centuries, 
those who bandied them about in 
whispers among the wynds and 
closes of a Glasgow that in outward 
appearance vanished from sight 
long ago. In some respects the Vade 
Mecum resembles the Analecta of 
that Scots worthy of the eighteenth 
century, the pious, learned, and 
uxorious Mr. Robert Wodrow, Min- 
ister of the Gospel, who, when not 
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expounding the Word to his congre- 
gation, was ever busy with collecting 
and jotting down all manner of odd 
facts and gossip which help us of to- 
day to realize that history was once 
a living experience to men and 
women who actually lived, thought, 
talked, acted, in their day (no mat- 
ter how far distant that day may 
seem from this) just as we think, 
speak, and act, in our day. 

It is in this hodgepodge of facts, 
traditions, legends, comments, gos- 
sip, that we find the story told in 
brief manner concerning the final 
disappearance of the Iona Chalice. 
At the time of its loss, the Doctor 
says, there were several stories afoot 
about the matter, but he assures us 
that the one he tells is authentic, 
and for authority he names one 
Canon Carmichael. No further word 
of identification is granted the 
Reverend Canon. He does not seem 
to have had even a baptismal name 
so far as the record before us goes; 
he is just—Canon Carmichael. Even 
if we have no facts to support the 
assumption it may not be unreason- 
able to suppose that the Canon was 
one of the Roman Catholic clergy la- 
boring in Glasgow at the time the 
chalice disappeared, and that he was 
familiar with the facts of the mat- 
ter, which facts he conveyed to the 
chatty rector of the Whistlin’ Kirk 
for incorporation in his Vade Me- 
cum to and through the Cathedral of 
St. Kentigern. 

The Iona Chalice received its 
name because of its association with 
Iona. This association began long 
before the dawn of the sixteenth 
century which witnessed the ecclesi- 
astical revolution in Scotland. When 
or how the Iona Chalice came to the 
remote island off the western coast 
of Scotland nobody knows; for cen- 
turies the chalice was regarded as a 
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relic of a time so far distant in Scot- 
tish history as to be almost legend- 
ary. 

It was to Iona that Columba and 
his companions made their way 
from Ireland in the sixth century, 
carrying the Gospel to the warlike 
tribesmen of North Britain. These 
were feared even by imperial Rome. 
They were a race, ferocious in char- 
acter and skilled in warfare, an oc- 
cupation they loved before any other 
activity. Of all the British tribes 
the Picts and Scots alone kept Ro- 
man arms at bay and successfully 
resisted attempts to civilize them. 
In order to aid in defense of her 
territory and subjects against inva- 
sion by the northern tribes Rome 
built the wall running from the 
Forth to the Clyde; it marked the 
northern frontier of the Roman 
territory in Great Britain. To this 
people went Columba as a mission- 
ary of the Cross, a bearer of the 
Good News. 

The journey from Ireland to Iona 
was no small adventure. The mis- 
sionaries traveled in coracles, the 
frail native boats of the Celt, con- 
structed of wickerwork covered 
with hide. In such craft the mis- 
sionaries made the passage of the 
North Channel. No matter how they 
laid their course they were con- 
fronted by danger; the mighty sweep 
of the Atlantic tide, the prevailing 
westerly and northwesterly winds, 
and a rugged lee shore throughout 
their course, made the accomplish- 
ment of the voyage a feat of real sea- 
manship. 

Once landed on Iona Columba 
made it the headquarters of his mis- 
sion, and from there the mission- 
aries went forth on their journeys 
to the mainland and the neighboring 
islands. Steadily Iona grew in im- 
portance; she became “The Light of 
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the Western World,” and she be- 
came also a place of pilgrimage for 
the devout. Long after the remains 
of Columba were moved to Dunkeld 
in the ninth century Iona retained 
her hold on the pious imagination of 
the faithful. To her holy soil were 
brought the bodies of kings, nobles, 
and the lowly, for sepulture; while 
the living worshiped at her altars 
and sought intellectual and spiritual 
light from the ministry of those 
who spent their days in meditation 
and study within the walls of her 
abbey. 

It is not unreasonable to assume 
that the chalice which became 
known by her name was brought to 
Iona by some pilgrim and placed on 
her altar as a gift, a token of grati- 
tude to God, a pledge of firmer al- 
legiance and greater devotion to 
Christ. 

The Scottish Reformation has as 
one of its marks the systematic, ef- 
ficiently thorough and far-reaching 
movement for “purifying” (gentle 
euphemism!) and destroying 
churches and other ecclesiastical 
buildings. No parish was too re- 
mote not to have its church despoiled 
and wrecked; no chapel of ease was 
so humble that it did not receive the 
attention of the “rabblers.” And in 
common with the other churches 
and religious houses of the land the 
ancient abbey of Iona was looted 
and burned. With whatever else she 
may have possessed in the shape of 
treasure— 


“The siller ewers and candlesticks; 
The purple stole and gowden pyx; 
And tunakyls and dalmatycks,” 


the chalice was carried off by the 
looters, and never again returned to 
Iona. After the devastation of the 
abbey the chalice seems to have van- 


ished from sight for many years, un- 
til well on in the seventeenth cen- 
tury when it comes to light again as 
the property of one Sir Lachlan Mac- 
lean. 

When and how it came to be the 
possession of Sir Lachlan is not 
clear; we find it bequeathed by him 
to the first Lord Macdonnell and 
Aros, created such by the Merry 
Monarch, Charles II., who was in- 
vited back to Britain after the col- 
lapse of the Commonwealth or re- 
public, soon after the death of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

In his turn Lord Macdonell and 
Aros left the chalice to Ranaldson 
Macdonell, of Glengarry, and, as we 
have seen, he gave it to his kinsman, 
Bishop Macdonald. Thus after near- 
ly two centuries of lay-ownership 
the Iona Chalice by this change of 
proprietors was returned to priestly 
hands and again dedicated to its 
original and sacred use. 

When Bishop Macdonald died he 
left the chalice as church property 
to his successors. The first of these 
was his coadjutor Andrew Scott, 
who was consecrated Bishop of 
Eretria, in Asia, in 1828. Bishop 
Scott served as Vicar Apostolic un- 
til his death in 1846. 

While no date is given in the Vade 
Mecum fixing the time of the disap- 
pearance of the Iona Chalice the 
story gives the impression that the 
chalice went amissing some time 
during the administration of Bishop 
Scott. It was taken one Christmas 
from St. Andrew’s Church, now the 
cathedral of the Archdiocese of 
Glasgow, to another church, St. 
Mary’s, Calton, for use at the Masses 
celebrated on Christmas Day. 

After one of the Masses the chalice 
was left in the sacristy with the vest- 
ments, all handy for the use of the 
celebrant of the next Mass. For 
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some reason or other the room was 
left unguarded for some time, and 
during this interval the chalice dis- 
appeared never to be seen or heard 
of again. A prowler about the 
church had made his way to the 
sacristy and finding no one about 
the place he had seized the chalice 
and carried it off. 

And so it was that after passing 
through many centuries of history 
this ancient chalice “of fine gold, 
chased with angels and saints,” dis- 
appeared for good in the hands of a 
sneak thief. No doubt it came to its 
end in the heated crucible of the 
goldsmith. As it dissolved into mol- 
ten metal there went with it all its 
associations with a great and stir- 
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ring past; for centuries it had been 
handed on from generation to 
generation in the midst of the chang- 
ing and colorful drama, wild and 
violent more often than calm and 
peaceful, that is Scottish history in 
Church and state. With the Iona 
Chalice there vanished in its dissolu- 
tion the memory of devout souls 
whose hands had raised it in rever- 
ence in the act of adoration and 
thanksgiving, the Atlantic surge on 
the shores of Iona sounding its an- 
them of praise as the undertone of 
the solemn chant. It all disappeared 
that day in the crucible; nothing re- 
mained but a lump of yellow metal, 
and a name known only to the anti- 
quarian. 


RENEWAL 


By BLANCHE H. Dow 


HE night’s soft black enfolds me tenderly, 
A circling cloak that holds me slenderly 
In strange, sweet peace! 


Deep silence falls like balm upon my eyes, 
And from the garden faint perfumes arise 


Of young pear trees! 


The day’s sharp barbs now cease to tear my mind; 
In quiet night I absolution find, 


Complete release! 





~ 





THE BOND BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 


By Fercus KERNAN 


CONOMICS is a science which 

deals with the conditions, limi- 
tations and potentialities of Man’s 
determination to meet successfully 
the stern challenge of Nature: “Mas- 
ter me or perish!” Theologians and 
scientists may disagree as to the 
meaning of the massive resistances 
which we encounter in the hostile 
external world of mass and motion. 
But on the side of humanity there 
can be no differences of opinion. 
Here the most important thing is 
the bond which unites the partici- 
pants in this titantic struggle. The 
study of economics is primarily a 
study of the proper organization of 
an effort which must be codperative 
if it is to be effective. 

In the labor crisis that is now 
upon us this point is too often lost 
sight of. The war between capital 
and labor; the sit-down strikes 
which are holding up the nation’s re- 
covery; the fight of Mr. Lewis’s 
C.1.0. for the “closed shop” should 
not be regarded as mere external 
manifestations of an inherent oppo- 
sition between employers and work- 
ingmen. This is the standpoint of 
the Marxians. Nor should we seek 
an explanation in the shibboleths 
of the Manchester School and con- 
sider these things as necessary, 
though disagreeable, results of a 
mythical “economic cycle” which 
will bring us round in the end right 
side up provided the sacred princi- 
ples of “supply and demand” are re- 
spected and the deus ex machina of 
“free competition” is allowed to 
function. 


The disturbances now vexing our 
industrial affairs are real enoug) 
and tragic enough but they are 
neither evidences of an ineradicable 
class hatred nor results of an in- 
flexible economic law. These es- 
trangements derive from a miscon- 
ception of the bond joining capital 
and labor in the mass production 
industries. In order to understand 
the problem and open the way for 
its solution, it will be necessary to 
make a careful examination into the 
nature of this bond and the moral 
obligations which it imposes. The 
Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno sheds a good deal of light on 
this difficult question. 

Pope Pius XI. affirms the exist- 
ence of a real bond between capital 
and labor by a quotation from 
Rerum Novarum to the effect that 
“capital cannot do without labor nor 
labor without capital.” He further 
elaborates the thought of his great 
predecessor in the following para- 


graph: 


“Now the natural law, or rather, 
God’s will manifested by it demands 
that right order be observed in the 
application of natural resources to 
human needs. . . . Hence it follows 
that unless a man apply his own la- 
bor to his own property, an alliance 
must be formed between his toil and 
his neighbor’s property.” 


Here the reader is struck immedi- 
ately by two fearlessly sweeping 
statements. First, a “right order 
must be observed in the application 
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of natural resources to human 
needs.” Second, the solution of the 
economic problem involves “an alli- 
ance” between property and toil. 
We shall consider the second state- 
ment first since our immediate con- 
cern is with the bond between capi- 
tal and labor. 

There is a certain dignity about 
the word “alliance” connoting as it 
does a relationship between two au- 
tonomous groups. And from the 
very start we are confronted with 
something that forbids any reduc- 
tion of a man’s toil to a mere “thing- 
ness.” It is clear that labor, what- 
ever else it may be, is no commodity 
to be bought and sold at a market 
price. In fact Pius XI. lays particu- 
lar emphasis on this point when he 
says “labor is not a mere chattel, 
since the human dignity of the work- 
ingman must be recognized in it.” 

The alliance between a laborer’s 
toil and a capitalist’s property has 
been called a “wage contract.” But 
it is also something more. It in- 
volves a duty that is, so to speak, 
“residual,” a duty which is an over- 
flow after the purely economic quid 
pro quo has been exchanged. And 
this duty grows out of the human 
dignity of the workman himself. 
The laborer who contracts to devote 
his toil to the property of another 
does indeed “subserve another’s 
gain” but he still remains while so 
doing a “person”—a being of in- 
alienable dignity and worth. He can 
never be wholly identified with the 
result of his labor. In other words, 
his labor may be a means but the 
man himself can never be merely a 
means. He remains for all eternity 
an end. And it is the duty of his 
employer so to regard him. 

It is precisely at this point that 
what had appeared to be a purely 
economic thing, because a purely 
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material thing, is seen to participate 
in the eternal law. As soon as the 
human dignity of the laborer is 
recognized, as soon as it is admitted 
that he has certain rights which 
overlap the “wage contract,” then 
the economic bond becomes a moral 
bond, the economic order interpene- 
trates the social order, the economic 
organism (res economica) begins to 
fuse harmoniously with the social 
organism (corpus vero sociale et or- 
ganicum). The result is “social jus- 
tice.” 

In the opposite case, i. e., where 
the wage contract is insisted upon 
at the expense of the human dignity 
of the workman, the eternal law is 
violated, the harmony of the social 
order is disturbed and social justice 
vanishes. Why? Because the bond 
between capital and labor which is 
so necessary to the “application of 
natural resources to human needs” 
is now no longer a moral bond. It 
has become a bond of servitude. 
This is a truth whose manifestations 
are only too visible in the world of 
industry to-day. 

For where the capital-labor bond 
tends to result in servitude, there 
the codperative effort not only fails 
to permeate the social structure, but 
it is far too weak to extend itself 
throughout the economic structure. 
In this case the capital-labor rela- 
tionship is no longer organic but 
“atomic,” producing disintegration 
rather than unity and harmony. An 
exchange of commodities may still 
take place, but it is an exchange 
that disgraces both him that gives 
and him that takes. Such a condi- 
tion is inimical both to the indi- 
vidual good of the laborer and to 
the common good. 


This condition of servitude which 
results from the violation of the hu- 
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man dignity of the workman might 
well be called the specific evil of our 
mass production industries. Mr. 
Belloc strikes at it when he defines 
the “Servile State” as a form of so- 
ciety in which “the means of pro- 
duction are controlled by a mi- 
nority” and the mass of laborers 
“are kept alive by exploiting them at 
a wage.” St. Thomas Aquinas 
strikes at it when he says: 


“That man is in servitude who 
finds himself under the government 
of another for the sake of the pri- 
vate utility of the latter and not for 
his own good or for the common 
good.” * 


Pope Pius XI. not only strikes at 
this evil but provides a practical 
remedy for its cure. He directs our 
attention to that social character of 
labor which is a natural outgrowth 
of the human dignity of the laborer. 
He insists on the formation of voca- 
tional groups, workingmen’s asso- 
ciations, labor unions that must be 
“in a true sense autonomous.” And 
having done this, he continues his 
attempt to outline a bond between 
capital and labor which can be 
counted upon to promote social jus- 
tice. 


“Such a bond of union,” he says, 
“is provided on the one hand by the 
common effort of employers and em- 
ployees of one and the same group 
joining forces to produce goods or 
give service; on the other hand, by 
the common good which all groups 
should unite to promote, each in its 
own sphere, with friendly har- 
mony.” 

Here we have a view of the bond 
between capital and labor in its full- 
ness. It is not only an “alliance” 


1 Summa Theol., 1, 96, 4. 
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but also a product of that “right or- 
der which is ordained by God in the 
application of natural resources to 
human needs.” In this order, the 
economic society must be a truly or- 
ganic society, workmen’s associ- 
ations must be real associations, “in 
a true sense autonomous,” and, 
most important of all, the bond be- 
tween labor and capital must be a 
real bond, i. e., a bond whose end 
and object is not merely the produc- 
tion of goods and services, but the 
common good. 

If it seems strange to the rugged 
individualists of the Manchester 
School that the laborer cannot be 
completely identified with his toil, 
it seems just as strange to the high 
priests of mass production that the 
common good cannot be completely 
merged in the production of goods 
and services. We find the following 
expression of the “classical” eco- 
nomic position in the 1937 Decla- 
ration of Principles of the National 
Association of Manufacturers: 


“From an economic standpoint, 
manufacturing industries exist to 
produce and distribute goods and 
services so that the entire people 
have a living and so the standard of 
that living may constantly be 
raised.” 


Now where we are concerned with 
the common good it is impossible to 
take this view of industry. The 
common good is not a quantitative 
good. It cannot be identified with a 
trickle of wages through the eco- 
nomic structure, giving laborers a 
living and increasing the standard 
of living. And as long as we talk 
this language we are still talking the 
language of “competitive waste,” of 
over-production and under-produc- 
tion, boom and depression with re- 
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sults in the economic order of which 
we are only too well aware. 

The common good (communica- 
tio in bene vivendo) is something 
quite different from the mere mul- 
tiplication or aggregation of particu- 
lar goods. It is, moreover, a good 
which refuses to sacrifice the parts 
to the whole. Jacques Maritain de- 
fines it as “a good common to the 
whole and the parts” and points out 
that “it must, in consequence ad- 
mit of redistribution to the latter, 
considered no longer merely as parts 
.. . but as persons.” And in this 
qualitative redistribution a “person” 
must be regarded, as we pointed out 
above, as an end rather than as a 
means. 

This definition denies the claim 
of the satraps of mass production 
that it is the “business of manage- 
ment to manage and of labor to 
labor so that there shall be no confu- 
sion of functions between the two.” 
It demands that laborers be allowed 
to participate in the joint economic 
effort not merely as laborers but as 
members of.the social order. As 
Pope Pius XI. says, it demands “vo- 
cational groups. . . binding men to- 
gether not according to the position 
which they occupy in the labor mar- 
ket but according to the diverse 
functions which they exercise in so- 
ciety.” As Mr. John L. Lewis says, 
it demands that labor unions be “not 
only instruments for improving 
wages, hours and conditions of la- 
bor but also instruments for the ex- 
pression of the social, political and 
economic aims of the workmen.” 
For the common good which is the 
real bond between capital and labor 
is also the ultimate bond between 
the economic and social orders. 
Where it is neglected in the inter- 
ests of the “gospel of mere abun- 
dance,” the result can only be the 
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multiplication of goods, services— 
and servitudes. 


Having the bond of the common 
good in mind, it will be clear that 
it is impossible to blow hot and cold 
in the important matter of “collec- 
tive bargaining.” Labor cannot be 
“half slave and half free”—though 
our Laodicean liberals seem to think 
that such a status is highly desirable. 
If labor is to be organized in a “right 
order,” it must be completely organ- 
ized both laterally and vertically so 
that the codperative effort and the 
community consciousness of the le- 
borer shal! not only permeate the 
entire economic structure, but shall 
extend into the social structure as 
well. This is what Pope Pius XI. 
means when he says that “a genuine 
social order demands various mem- 
bers of society joined together by a 
common bond.” 

He means that if there is to be any 
dignity to the laborer, as laborer 
(not as Brown Shirt or Black Shirt 
or Member of Communist Local No. 
9), he must see his economic, civic, 
political “good,” not at the horizon, 
not in a vision of Utopia, bui in his 
work. He means that this work 
shall no longer be viewed as a form 
of servitude for which he receives 
wages, a “living” but as a bond unit- 
ing him with his fellow workmen, 
with his employers, and with the 
larger inclusive national com- 
munity. This is industrial democ- 
racy. You think it “idealistic,” un- 
necessary, impossible of realization? 
Risum teneatis! It is the only way 
to escape from the disease of the 
proletariat that has well-nigh 
wrecked Europe. 

The denial of a real autonomy to 
labor unions forces upon labor an 
“atomic” character which the “to- 
talitarians,” whether Fascist or 
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Communist, are quick to exploit. 
Moreover, there is a Utopianism in- 
nate in the psychology of the no- 
madic wage earner which becomes 
dangerous to the state when eco- 
nomic conditions are allowed to fall 
below a certain level. 

The slaves, freedmen and plebs of 
the Roman city showed themselves 
only too eager to grasp at the earthly 
paradise of “bread and circuses” 
held out to them by the Cezsars. And 
the “Little Man” of Hans Fallada, 
when he reached the nadir of physi- 
cal existence and found himself cut 
off from all organic community life, 
answered the question, “What 
Now?” by crying, “Heil Hitler!” 
The point where the laborer aban- 
dons his “rugged individualism” for 
the trancelike hysteria which sup- 
ports dictatorships, is the exact 
point of economic degradation 
which enables the crowd-compeller 
to induce his collective mirage of se- 
curity, or glory or satisfied revenge. 

With the growth of the mass pro- 
duction industries the laborer comes 
into a sphere of influence where, cut 
off from the community conscious- 
ness, he is exposed to the danger of 
the crowd consciousness. We must 
remember that for the great body of 
these men the older, wholesome re- 
gionalisms and sectionalisms have 
ceased to exist. The average un- 
skilled workman who, when his 
day’s work is done, returns to a 
given locality for his evening’s meal 
and his portion of recreation or 
sleep, does not refer himself to that 
locality except in a purely “quanti- 
tative” sense. His interest in his 
dwelling or street or borough is 
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hardly more than a fidget of eco- 
nomic urgencies connected with his 
budget. No loyalties except those of 
family tie him to this home or to the 
heterogeneous occupants of this 
area. Ethically speaking he is a 
nomad. 

Now the need for unity and for 
some sense of “belonging” is the 
deepest need of human nature. And 
the question immediately arises as to 
where our laborer is to find an op- 
portunity for the expression of his 
coéperative instinct. Man must be 
loyal to something worthy of loyalty 
or wither away, he must refer him- 
self to some sort of community or 
be eternally frustrate. To what, 
then, is this rootless human robot 
of the assembly lines to be loyal? 
The answer is clear and admits of 
no doubt. If that loyalty and com- 
munity consciousness which is the 
birthright of freemen is denied a 
normal outlet, it will seek an abnor- 
mal outlet and from this springs the 
opportunity of the Communist and 
the Fascist. 

For there is a false unity as well 
as a true unity. If the atomic la- 
borers of modern streamlined indus- 
try cannot associate in free and au- 
tonomous labor unions they will 
coalesce like drops of mercury in the 
“high ideal tension” of the totali- 
tarian state. There are other bonds 
besides that “right order” which is 
the sign of peace. Out of the multi- 
plication of hatreds, tensions and 
concupiscences, the propagandist 
can create a sort of unity. And as 
for order, was it St. Thomas or 
Suarez who said, “there is order 
even among the demons”? 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


| yw us give up talking and think- 
ing about anti-Communism.... 
As Christians our message and testi- 
mony are positive, not anti-any- 
thing; they are for Christ, for right- 
eousness, for justice. If we make 
them effective, all other things shall 
be added unto us—even the disap- 
pearance of Communism. We must 
think in terms of fighting for jus- 
tice, not against anything. We must 
get rid of our disgusting romanti- 
cism of being crusaders against a 
Communist Antichrist; we must 
stop giving the impression that we 
are more interested in Communist 
iniquities than in our own iniqui- 
ties; we must repudiate the use in 
press and pulpit of what has been 
rightly called language of “almost 
incredible malignance” directed 
against Communists and their ways. 
. . . Communists cannot be con- 
verted, or their increase permanent- 
ly prevented, by the anti-propaganda 
of those whose material interests are 
threatened, or by the denunciations 
of outraged traditionalists, or by a 
Christianity adapted to bourgeois 
needs or national requirements. It 
can be done only by a Christianity 
fully working out its eternal truth 
towards consistent life, consistent 
culture, consistent righteousness 


and social justice. 
—Donatp Atrwatern, Why Communism Gets 
Away With It. 


A great struggle is going on in our 
country today. It seems next to im- 
possible to change the outlook of in- 
dustrialists and capitalists who be- 
lieve in economic slavery. . . . They 


cannot understand that capital is 
entitled to a fair return on its in- 
vestment and nothing more. To 
speak of fundamental justice and 
of the dignity of human nature and 
of human labor is simply to speak a 
language they do not understand. 
They do not accept fixed and im- 
mutable principles of justice. Good 
business to them means accumulat- 
ing as much money as one can and 
the acquiring of that power which 
comes with money. Some sitting in 
our courts of justice, even in the su- 
preme tribunal of the United States, 
reject the very idea of the natural 
law which is founded on the divine 
and eternal law of God and which 
means unchanging standards of mo- 
rality governing society. ... We are 
becoming, without realizing it, a to- 
talitarian State. 


—ARCHBISHOP JoHN T. McNicHotas, of Cin- 
cinnati. 


We have gone too far in using Na- 
tionalism as a synonym for wicked- 
ness. Itisonlyonnationalist grounds 
that we can defend China against 
the Japanese raiders. Chinese gov- 
ernment is in the main inefficient. 
The people are terribly exploited by 
the war lords. Their Japanese mas- 
ters could no doubt give them better 
roads and flood control and even 
schools than they can get for them- 
selves. But the complete answer is 
that China happens to belong to the 
Chinese. In a perfectly regulated 
and codrdinated world economy the 
Chinese would be regarded as so 
much sand in the world machinery, 
and dealt with accordingly. But by 
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the unscientific ideas of the man in 
the street the inefficient Chinese 
should be let alone because they 


happen to be in their own home. 
—The New York Times, August ist. 


We must remember that un- 
chastity, common though it may be, 
is not the norm. That still is chas- 
tity. . . . It is all very well to say, 
“People look at these things differ- 
ently today.” They may look at them 
differently, but they feel about the 
same. ... As the authorities who 
were interviewed on this subject of 
chastity made their comments, the 
statement came again and again with 
repeated emphasis that the best solu- 
tion was early marriage. This is not 
by any means synonymous with 
hasty marriage. The case for chas- 
tity does not need much pleading 
before young people. Given proper 
ideals, decent upbringing, half a 
chance, it is what girls and boys 
want. The effort of their elders 
should be to keep plainly before 
them all the scientific, spiritual and 
historical arguments for chastity 
which will strengthen their own 
normal resistance to the laxness 
they are aware of around them. 


—Manoanet Cutxin Bannrino, in Reader’s Di- 
gest, August. 


Dictators can get things done 
without going bankrupt because 
bankruptcy has lost its meaning... . 
The leaders of all the warring na- 
tions found their people ready for 
huge sacrifices, on a scale that the 
pre-War mind would have found in- 
conceivable. Dead and wounded 
were counted by the tens of millions, 
and property destruction ran into 
the hundreds of billions. It was 
military bookkeeping; a ghastly 
arithmetic. The World War 
brought the dictators and the World 
War arithmetic keeps them going. 
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Their work was made easy for them 
in advance when the World War 
showed that people’s capacity for 
suffering, hungering, obeying and 
dying is almost limitless. Today 
when a Russian or an Italian or a 
Nazi autocrat takes away one-third 
of his people’s normal food it is 
moderation compared with what 
people remember; but it gives the 
dictator billions and billions of dol- 
lars to play with. When German or 
Italian or Russian babies today 
haven’t enough to eat the thing 
doesn’t show in the monthly bank 


statements. 
—The New York Times, July 18th. 


Ours is the first cultural dispensa- 
tion, so far as I am aware, under 
which large numbers of men, women 
and children have contracted the 
habit of taking regular doses of 
dilute literary sadism. The absence 
of historical precedents makes it im- 
possible to guess what the results of 
this particular form of imaginative 
drug taking are likely to be. Quite 
possibly, of course, there may be no 
results—at any rate none so strik- 
ing as to be observable by the soci- 
ologist. It is equally possible on the 
other hand, that addiction to a liter- 
ature which links violence with sen- 
suality and consistently associates 
ideas of cruelty with images of 
pleasure may lead to a perceptible 
decline in the strength of those hu- 
manitarian sentiments which have 
been built into the structure of 
our minds in the course of the last 
two centuries. Indeed, it may be 
that the recent rise to popularity 
of this sadistic literature is itself 
a symptom of that decline—an ef- 
fect which acts in turn as a cause 
for further decline in humanita- 


rianism. 
—Axpous Huxtey, in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, July 17th. 
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In my opinion the only threat to 
American capitalism represented by 
Russia, is that our people know so 
little about the Soviets. . When, 
through ignorance and the archaic 
economic theories taught in our col- 
leges, we permit our capitalistic ma- 
chine to break down and millions of 
our citizens thereby become unem- 
ployed, destitute and desperate, they 
are ready to try Communism or any- 
thing else. In Russia everybody’s on 
the government payroll, and that’s 
why there isn’t any unemployment. 
It’s true that in Russia the people 
theoretically own everything, but, at 
the same time, they actually have 
nothing—not even their own souls 
—for souls and minds are merely 
part of the economy in the Soviets 
and are regimented like everything 
else. . . . Give our most desperate 
malcontent a few months in the So- 
viet and I’ll wager he would be 
everlastingly grateful to get back 


home, even with the W. P. A. 


—James H. R, Cnomwett, quoted in New York 
World-Telegram, August 5th. 


To define the Catholic attitude to- 
ward dadaism or impressionism or 
the Barbizon school or Colonial por- 
trait painting is as impossible as it 
would be to define a Catholic atti- 
tude toward oak trees as compared 
to pines or toward mint juleps made 
with bourbon as contrasted with 
mint juleps made with rye. Insofar 
as art is concerned, the Church must 
disapprove any art which is directed 
against her or which has a rational 
philosophy opposed to hers. There 
is likewisé a distinct Catholic atti- 
tude with regard to that art which 


exists for the service of the Church. 
But when it comes to... the compli- 
cated trends of Picasso, Matisse, 
Duchamp, Dali, Chirico, Archipen- 
ko, Kandinsky, and many more, the 
Church must remain silent so long 
as they do not attack her. With re- 
gard to these gentlemen and their 
work, Catholic art criticism is mere- 
ly equivalent to good art criticism. 


Tae Loarn Brinsse, in America, August 
7 


Freedom of the press means our 
responsibility to keep the people in- 
formed through a truthful and un- 
biased presentation of the news to 
which they are entitled and which 
will enable them to determine those 
things of a public nature which are 
either favorable or inimical to their 
own welfare and to act accordingly. 
A free press does not mean my 
right, nor yours, as a publisher, to 
publish whatever we please, to vio- 
late any laws, to invade personal 
privacy, or to ignore the ethics of a 
great profession. It does mean our 
responsibility to comment fairly and 
intelligently in our editorial columns 
upon those things in order that we 
may help an informed people reach 
sound and enlightened decisions on 
matters most affecting their present 
and their future. A free press is no- 
body’s right except a free people’s. 
Newspapers are but trustees of that 
right and we can only deserve to 
hold it by proper and unselfish ob- 
servation of our responsibilities in a 
republic such as ours. 


—James G. STan~man, President of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
Address to the National Editorial Association, 
as quoted in The New York Times, July 20th. 
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By Dorotny GRAHAM 


HE outbreak of war in North 

China comes as a shock; not be- 
cause it is unexpected, but because 
it seems unnecessary. Japan has al- 
ready conquered this territory, in 
every sense except the strict military 
one. Through the last few years 
persistent penetration has been giv- 
ing Japan every possible means of 
control. 

My first question when I arrived 
in Peiping two years ago, was eager. 
When, I asked, was Japan going to 
capture the city? The old residents 
smiled. Japan, they said, had al- 
ready taken Peiping. Not dramati- 
cally, with proclamations and the 
raising of the national flag. But in- 
sidiously, securely. 

At that time it was thought Japan 
had learned that world opinion had 
turned against conquest. The at- 
tack on Shanghai had roused univer- 
sal protest; so, indeed, had the an- 
nexation of Manchukuo. It seemed 
that the process of assimilation 
would continue without the out- 
break of fighting. The imminent 
threat of the Japanese army behind 
their schemes, seemed sufficient. 

Yet the recent difficulties in Eu- 
rope have given Japan the oppor- 
tunity which her military party 
could not resist. The mass repris- 
als in Russia, the tension in the 
Spanish situation indicated a 
troubled, weakened Europe, fully oc- 
cupied with its own affairs. This, 
Japan felt, was the moment to con- 
solidate gains already acquired. The 
moment to satisfy burdened tax- 
payers by the display of an easy vic- 


tory in the foreign field. As the re- 
sult, Tientsin, the prosperous port, 
has been almost destroyed by aerial 
bombardment. Chinese by the thou- 
sand lie dead on the Hopei plains. 
Peiping, the ancient capital, is in 
Japanese hands. 

The “incident” which started 
these hostilities was palpably manu- 
factured. The disproportion be- 
tween the insignificance of the inci- 
dent and the slaughter which has al- 
ready ensued would be ludicrous, if 
it were not horribly tragic. Japan 
took Manchukuo ostensibly because 
of the murder of a Japanese agricul- 
tural expert and the defense of 
thirty-eight inches of railroad track. 
In the North China attack, it was the 
Japanese Legation Guard out for 
maneuvers in the twilight that fired 
upon a Chinese outpost. The fact 
that Chinese guarding their own 
territory returned the fire, was con- 
sidered sufficient excuse for the be- 
ginning of hostilities, and the rape 
of China north of the Yellow River. 

For more than a year I watched 
the Japanese Guard at maneuvers. 
The Treaty between China and the 
Powers allows a force of three to five 
hundred soldiers to be stationed in 
Peiping for the protection of each 
Legation. For this purpose, Japan 
chose her tallest and most expert 
men. By their daily drilling they 
were intended to demonstrate the 
strength of the Japanese army that 
lay behind them. 

The parade ground that stretches 
for a quarter of a mile outside the 
walls of the Legation Quarter was 
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never used by the guards of the other 
nationalities for anything more 
strenuous than football or polo. The 
Japanese were more zealous. Early 
each morning their soldiers trotted 
out in influenza masks. They 
rolled anti-aircraft guns across the 
frozen terrain; they panted up and 
down with machine guns strapped 
to their backs; they wriggled across 
the dun-colored earth on their stom- 
achs. They dug trenches and threw 
up breastworks. They blew trum- 
pets and waved flags. They thrust 
their bayonets into dummy figures 
and shot at targets with devastating 
accuracy. Recently they have been 
trekking across the Chinese plains, 
their bodies hung with fish nets, into 
which were stuck branches of trees; 
they have been out scouting in the 
guise of bushes, on the steppes 
where no bushes grow. 

These maneuvers were intended 
to emphasize the fact that Japanese 
regiments were already installed on 
Chinese territory at Tientsin, the 
port ninety miles away. An agree- 
ment with officials of the autono- 
mous province of Hopei had allowed 
seven thousand soldiers to estab- 
lish themselves at that strategic 
base. China was permitted to see 
the Japanese war machine two years 
before the guns began to roar. 

In their campaign of economic 
penetration which had been going 
on for several years before hostili- 
ties broke out, the Japanese dealt 
with Chinese officials who acceded 
to their pressing demands. It must 
not be thought that these Chinese 
were venal; they yielded because 
they could not help themselves, 
faced by superior force. Many offi- 
cials in high position retreated to 
Nanking; others went quietly into 
retirement. Those who remained at 
their posts to confront the difficult 
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situation, agreed to obnoxious terms 
because they had no means of com- 
bating them; no army to back re- 
fusals. 

Compromise is the first rule of 
Chinese life. Throughout the cen- 
turies the Chinese have maintained 
their civilization by compromise; it 
is their instinct to temporize, to pro- 
crastinate rather than to hurl them- 
selves obstinately against unequal 
odds. They have been conditioned 
for nearly fifteen centuries by Con- 
fucian tenets; taught that govern- 
ment should function as harmoni- 
ously as music, that the individual 
should be sacrificed for the benefit 
of the masses, that peace is more 
honorable than war. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, 
have been inculcated with aggres- 
sive ideals. The samurai, the feudal 
nobles, were instructed to die fight- 
ing rather than yield their swords. 
The people have been drilled in na- 
tionalism, so that it is regarded as a 
man’s supreme achievement to give 
his life for the advancement of Ja- 
pan. 

It is unfortunate, but the Chinese, 
immured in their calm philosophy, 
have always despised the Japanese 
and regarded them as rather lu- 
dicrous. Monkey people, they called 
them, because of their adroit trick- 
ery, their energetic activity. Or with 
a still more scornful inflection, they 
labeled them “monkey mandarins,” 
because of their officiousness. Rely- 
ing on a sense of racial superiority, 
the Chinese have underestimated 
Japanese strength, Japanese tactics. 

By insidious pressure the Japa- 
nese were able to gain their first ob- 
jective: a market for the products 
of their factories. An eighty-seven 
hour week was in force in Japanese 
mills. To provide for a population 
geared to such work, a dependable 











outlet had to be provided. Japanese 
goods have been distributed in most 
countries of the world; but usually 
tariff barriers have hampered their 
disposal. 

Geographically China was the logi- 
cal market. In the North, during 
recent years, duties on Japanese 
goods have been abolished so that 
they would not have to meet compe- 
tition with other importers whose 
goods must bear the usual tax. Spe- 
cial trains were loaded beyond the 
borders of the province of Hopei, in 
Japanese controlled territory, and 
shipped directly through to their 
destination in China. Chinese cus- 
toms officers were deprived of their 
arms. Japanese guards at the sta- 
tions stood with fixed bayonets to 
see that the trains were not sub- 
jected to scrutiny. In addition, there 
was set in motion an effective ma- 
chine for smuggling. 

Unable to meet this avalanche of 
cheap imports, foreign firms selling 
typewriters, electrical supplies and 
phonographs closed their offices. 
Japanese bicycles congested the 
streets. Made of scrap metal, they 
could be sold for as low as twenty 
dollars Mex, when the products of 
more scrupulous Occidental manu- 
facturers cost sixty to a hundred in 
the same currency. If these bargain 
bicycles fell to pieces shortly, if they 
rusted, lost vital bolts and warped 
out of shape, it was good for busi- 
ness, keeping up a continued de- 
mand. In addition, there were 
shoddy electric fans, with a gilt deco- 
ration approximating the trade- 
mark of a well-known American 
brand, shoddy cameras, shoddy silk 
that fell into shreds at the first wash- 
ing, shoddy pear! buttons that broke 
at the first ironing, shoddy porce- 
lain that disintegrated mysteriously 
as one sipped tea. Even the bazaars 
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displayed shiny Japanese imitations 
of Chinese antiques. 

The most serious breach of regu- 
lations was the introduction of nar- 
cotics. In recent years the Chinese 
have been earnestly trying to abolish 
the use of opium. They have made 
it a capital offense to be caught 
smoking the black seed, or to sell 
narcotics. In Peiping one could oc- 
casionally see some poor wretch who 
had violated this law being marched 
to the execution grounds, guarded 
by soldiers with drawn swords. But 
opium has become a government 
monopoly in Manchukuo. Korean 
smugglers crossed the border in or- 
der to sell opium derivatives to the 
Chinese. Being Japanese citizens, 
they could not be punished under 
Chinese law. 

At times there were sporadic re- 
volts against Japanese economic con- 
trol. The students lighted fires in 
the streets and burned goods with 
Japanese trade-marks, together with 
stores of morphine and heroin. But 
a protest of this kind was nothing 
more than a gesture. The tentacles 
of Japan’s influence were too deeply 
enmeshed to be thrown off by such 
methods. Recently Japan has re- 
venged herself upon the patriotism 
of the students by bombing Nankai 
University, just outside Tientsin. 
That act was entirely unnecessary 
from a strategic point of view and 
could only have been motivated by 
bitterness. 

After securing a vast market for 
her industrial output, Japan wants 
a supply of raw materials. Before 
the beginning of recent hostilities, 
this was rapidly being arranged. 
Japanese interests were buying the 
majority of shares in coal and iron 
mines and other natural resources; 
the Chinese owners were forced to 
sell at ruinous prices. 
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Japan also needs cotton, wood 
pulp and metal, oil and rubber. 
These are not available in North 
China; the southward extension of 
influence would be needed to acquire 
such materials. There is a serious 
shortage of cotton for the textile 
mills of Osaka and Kobé. Last years’ 
cotton crop in China reached record 
proportions. The temptation to tap 
this source of supply must be very 
strong. 

Japan in this campaign will try to 
reach south as far as possible, for it 
is in the vast alluvial plain of the 
Yangste that China’s great riches lie. 
It is too soon to predict chances of 
Japanese success in that direction. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is 
keeping his forces intact in southern 
China in order to defend that sec- 
tion. If he sent all available regi- 
ments to the north, he would give 
the Japanese the chance to strike for 
their real goal. Critics of the 
Generalissimo who think that he 
should have immediately rushed 
north with his armies should re- 
member that three years ago Japan 
tried to capture the Yangste region 
by battering at Shanghai, the gate- 
way. It would not help the Chinese 
if Chiang Kai-shek should make a 
valiant attempt to save the North, 
and in so doing should open up the 
remainder of China to the invaders. 

In the area which is falling under 
Japanese control, immigrants from 
Dai Nippon will swiftly be installed. 
Already before the war there were 
three thousand Japanese in Peiping, 
engaged in trade. Tientsin, with the 
regiments quartered there, had 
taken on the appearance of a Japa- 
nese city. The farm land will be the 
next to go; the vast grain fields of 
North China. 

The procedure will probably be 
that which was systematically 
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worked out in Manchukuo. Trad- 
ing companies were given monopo- 
lies to sell farmers their few neces- 
sities. Prices rose to alarming 
heights and the farmers resented 
these gross overcharges. Revolts 
broke out. These were ruthlessly 
put down, the farmers being killed 
by military guards. Japanese farm- 
ers were then brought in and settled 
on the best land. The Chinese natu- 
rally resented this invasion and 
more rebellions ensued. There were 
massacres. Automatically more 
land was made available for Japa- 
nese immigrants to occupy. 

Although the fiction is still main- 
tained that the Japanese are exercis- 
ing a protective discipline over Man- 
chukuo and altruistically keeping an 
emperor on the throne of his ances- 
tors, the pacification of Manchukuo 
has cost countless lives. In a cere- 
monty recently held at Tokyo, Shinto 
priests “deified” one thousand, one 
hundred and forty-eight Japanese 
soldiers who gave up their lives this 
past year in Manchukuo. They are 
immortalized, joining the throng of 
“eighty myriad gods,” because they 
sacrificed their lives on foreign soil. 
If a thousand soldiers died, how 
many more unknown Chinese civil- 
ians perished in the process of pacifi- 
cation? 

It is ironic that a business man of 
Japan has just erected a colossal 
statue of Kwannon, in concrete, a 
hundred and forty-five feet high— 
in memory of Japanese soldiers who 
have died in foreign wars. The 
profits of conquest, put into an over- 
sized image of the Goddess of Mercy! 

Japan is not financially in a posi- 
tion to meet her enormous expendi- 
tures for armament, supply funds 
for the development of Manchukuo 
and undertake the conquest of 
China at the same time. But the 
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desperate condition of a country’s 
budget does not operate against im- 
perialistic ambitions. Rather the 
contrary; since success abroad miti- 
gates the feelings of discontent at 
home. 

There is another factor behind 
this sudden attack upon China: that 
is the menace of Communism. 
When Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek was released from captivity 
last winter, it was upon the under- 
standing that his armies should 
cease making war upon the Chinese 
Communists. For ten years the 
harrying of the Reds had been un- 
remitting. They had been driven 
seven thousand miles across seven 
provinces; from fertile Kiangsi to 
the barren region on the edge of the 
northwest desert. But the Commu- 
nists remained strong in spite of the 
measures taken for their suppres- 
sion; their sphere of influence was 
constantly increasing. They were in 
contact with the Mongol tribes; and 
those nomads form a vital connect- 
ing link with Russia. It is an effec- 
tive way of pouring Russian arms 
and munitions into China; as well as 
Russian propaganda. 

Japan’s policy has always been 
motivated by fear of Russia; first the 
imperial régime and subsequently 
the Soviets. She abhors Communist 
tendencies and fears contagion so 
greatly that every book coming into 
Japan is censored. Even a red dust- 
jacket is suspect and the volume 
wearing it is confiscated because it 
may contain “dangerous words.” 

Naturally this alliance of China’s 
Central Government at Nanking with 
the Communists at Pao-An was a 
cause for grave concern. It released 
the Government troops that had been 
keeping the Communists in check. 
It meant a stronger and more united 
China. The unity of China, Japan 
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regards as a direct affront to her own 
ambitions; and one which she does 


not intend to tolerate. Moreover, 
the union of Government forces with 
the Communist army, five hundred 
thousand strong, would be a difficult 
foe to face. 

Japan struck swiftly before plans 
for the reorganization of the Chinese 
defense could be fully worked out. 
China is strong in men, but weak in 
equipment. Japan, with her army of 
two hundred thousand expertly 
trained and well equipped men, 
hopes to make sure of victory before 
China is fully roused. 

The progress of the Chinese air 
force was another important factor 
that made Japan go into action at 
this moment. Those who are able 
to gauge China’s strength in the air 
predict that in the near future Chi- 
nese planes may make offensive at- 
tacks, venturing as far as Kobé and 
Osaka to drop bombs on the indus- 
trial plants. The amount of injury 
inflicted would not be great (not a 
hundredth part of the damage which 
the Japanese themselves have al- 
ready done to Tientsin) ; but the ef- 
fect upon the morale of the Japanese 
people might be disastrous. Japan 
would like to hold an extensive area 
along the coast so as to make such 
attacks virtually impossible. It is 
the plan of the Japanese army to try 
to reach these planes and to destroy 
them before they go into action. 
That is one of the objectives which 
is pushing the troops steadily south- 
ward. 

But it was Mr. Yuki, the Finance 
Minister, who has put Japan’s aims 
succinctly. Speaking at a banquet 
last New Year’s day, he said: “Once 
the capital and the technical ability 
of Japan are united with the labor 
and resources of China, inexhausti- 
ble supplies of cotton, coal and 
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minerals will be ready for exploita- 
tion.” 

Ready for exploitation! That is 
the keynote of the affair. It is a 
definite plan Japan has in mind and 
she will continue to try for the dis- 
memberment of China until the 
country is under her suzerainty. 
China’s riches will be used for the 
aggrandizement of Japanese capital- 
ists. And what is a thousand times 
worse, her millions of inhabitants 
will be enslaved to Japanese indus- 
trialism. 

That is what makes this war more 
tragic than other wars. The inten- 
tion to take a people who know the 
dignity of labor and the delights of 
leisure—and harness their man 
power to machines. The accumu- 
lated skills of a thousand years to be 
debased to the mediocrity of mecha- 
nized imitation. Even when the 
fighting ceases, this campaign for 
economic supremacy will go on. 

The Chinese have resisted. Even 
the Chinese troops which Japan had 
bought and trained, turned against 
Japan when an opportunity came to 
exhibit their patriotism. They died 
at Tungchow, fighting to show their 
loyalty. The Twenty-ninth Army of 
General Liu Ju-ming will be remem- 
bered in the annals of the people as 
the defenders of Shanghai; the Nine- 
teenth Route Army are remembered. 

Even if the Chinese troops can- 
not win the final victories over the 
better trained forces of Japan, it is 
to be hoped that the Chinese people 
will put up a determined resistance 
to the aggression. The passivity 
and the patience of the Chinese has 
in the end always defeated the most 
energetic of their conquerors. Sub- 
mission with the Chinese is a mat- 
ter of wearing down the restless 
spirit of their invaders, subduing 
them by assimilating them. 
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It will be difficult, however, for 
Japan already regards China as her 
own. 

In taking over the province of 
Hopei, before her troops were fairly 
entrenched, Japan proceeded with 
her work of denationalizing China. 
An order was given that the flag 
with the rising sun of Nippon should 
be shown flying from every shop, 
every house. The centers that were 
the meeting place of the members of 
the Kuo Ming-tang, the National 
Peoples’ Party, were closed. Photo- 
graphs of Sun Yat-sen and Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek were burned 
with elaborate ceremony, together 
with books and pamphlets that were 
considered subversive in content. 
Japan is determined to stamp out 
all traces of Communism, all inde- 
pendence of thought and action. 
Twenty-five million people in Hopei 
are already under Japanese com- 
mand. And Japan looks south- 
ward! Insatiable in her demands 
for more lands to conquer. 

What Japan would like would be 
to provoke the Soviet Government so 
that Russia would enter the conflict. 
Then Germany, Japan’s ally, would 
attack Russia on the flank, to go 
after the Ukraine that Hitler has 
been coveting. The possibilities for 
world disaster are imminent, too 
horrible to be contemplated. For 
the moment this ultimate disaster 
has been averted. But the danger is 
ever-present as long as hostilities in 
the Far East continue. 

Only the passage of many years 
will tell whether Japan’s ambitions 
are too great for her capacity. The 
officious monkey mandarins, eager 
for reform and domination, may 
have undertaken too much. China 
is vast, unpredictable. In the end, 
Chinese inertia may overpower Japa- 
nese energy. 











SOME IRISH BULLS 


By P. A. SILLARD 


RIN, “with the tear and the smile 
in her eye” has a world-wide 

reputation for humor. It often hap- 
pens that the humor is unintention- 
al. Of this kind the “Irish Bull” is 
the outstanding example. This lu- 
dicrous blunder in speech — the 
Taurus Hibernicus—is an amusing 
juxtaposition of opposite meanings 
and mixed metaphors, and is said to 
derive its name from one Obadiah 
Bull, an Irish lawyer practicing at 
the English bar about the middle of 
the eighteenth century who became 
famous for his blunders in speaking. 
Be this as it may, the father of Irish 
Bulls is commonly believed to be Sir 
Boyle Roche, a member of the old 
Irish Parliament in Dublin, of whom 
it was said that “he could not open 
his mouth without ‘putting his foot 
in it,’” as for instance when he 
asked “why should we beggar our- 
selves to benefit posterity? What has 
posterity done for us?” On one oc- 
casion in the Dublin Parliament he 
startled the house by saying: “Mr. 
Speaker, half the lies those English 
tories tell about us are not true”; 
and he concluded a lengthy oration 
by declaring that “all along the un- 
trodden paths of the future he could 
see the footprints of an unseen 
hand”! 

Perhaps his most famous bulls 
are— 

“I smell a rat. I see it in the air; 
but, mark me, I’ll nip it in the bud.” 

“This country is overrun with ab- 
sentee landlords.” 

“The cup of our troubles is over- 
flowing, but alas! ’tis not yet full.” 
“Many thousands of them were 


destitute of even the goods they pos- 
sessed.” 

“The worst of all misfortunes is 
generally followed by a greater, for 
single misfortunes never come 
alone.” 

“A man could not be in two places 
at the same time unless he was a 
bird.” 

And as the peroration of a flowery 
speech came this burst of eloquence: 

“There is not a man, woman, or 
child present through whose mind 
the truth of what I have just stated 
has not been ringing for centuries.” 

Daniel O’Connell, known through- 
out Ireland as the Liberator on ac- 
count of his success in achieving the 
Emancipation Act, referring at a 
public meeting to the enormous fall- 
ing Off in the birth rate in Ireland, 
some five thousand a year over a pe- 
riod of four years, exclaimed: “I 
charge the British Government with 
the murder of those infants”! 

A candidate for Parliamentary 
honors in the north of Ireland, ap- 
pealing for the workingman’s vote, 
said: “I was born without a penny in 
my pocket.” 

An Irish Handbook for Cyclists 
gave this piece of advice: “The best 
way to pass a cow on the road when 
cycling is to keep behind it.” 

At a recent athletic sports dinner 
in Dublin, just as the guests were 
about to be seated, it was discovered 
that the committee had failed to pro- 
vide seating accommodation for all 
the diners. The chairman, putting 
up his hand, said: “Gentlemen, 
please take your seats till we see 
how we stand.” 
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During the after-dinner chat one 
of the “boys” told how, when on a 
summer cycling tour, to escape the 
blazing sun he selected a shady nook 
and “basked in the sunshine.” 

Not long ago some tourists wait- 
ing at the Killarney railway station 
were startled and disconcerted to 
hear the station porter announce: 
“The half-past nine train goes out at 
ten. There will be no last train to- 
night.” 

At the General Post Office in Dub- 
lin, some years ago, there was a let- 
ter box bearing the sign, “Too Late 
Box,” and printed underneath was 
this “notice,” “Letters posted here 
are too late for the next delivery.” 

An old lady invalid after a long 
stay at the seaside in Galway told a 
friend, “It has done me a world of 
good. I feel like another woman. 
In fact I am myself again.” Her 
husband related how one night on 
retiring to bed he fancied he saw a 
ghost, so, having his gun near at 
hand, he shot at it only to discover 
on investigating that it was his shirt 
which he had hung on the bedpost. 
“And wasn’t I thankful that I wasn’t 
in it when I fired,” he added. 

This recalls an incident that oc- 
curred in the English House of Com- 
mons in the days of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party. It is the custom for 
the members of Parliament while 
seated to wear their hats if they 
choose, but, of course, to place them 
on the seat when they rise to speak. 
A member who had just finished a 
somewhat lengthy speech absent- 
mindedly sat down on his hat. Im- 
mediately an Irish member arose 
and said: “Mr. Speaker, would I be 
in order if I were to congratulate the 
honorable member on the fact that 
when he sat down on his hat his 
head was not in it”! Loud laughter 
greeted this sally, which was only 
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suppressed by the Speaker sternly 
calling the house to order. 

A hired girl in New York a good 
many years ago wrote home to her 
sister in Ireland that the people she 
was with were so rich that their 
flannel petticoats were made of silk! 
And that the first night everything 
felt so strange she didn’t sleep a 
wink all night until the chirping of 
the birds outside her window woke 
her up in the morning! 

In the window of a bookstore in 
Dublin some time ago could be read 
the following notice, “All the books 
in this shop are sold at No. 13 op- 
posite.” 

Some tourists driving about Kil- 
larney on an Irish jaunting-car were 
told by the “jarvey” as he pointed 
towards some sheep, “Them is 
mountain sheep. If they lived by 
the sea they would die.” 

The “bull” often creeps into the 
advertisements in Irish newspapers, 
as for instance: 

“Furnished Apartment to let. 
Suitable for a gentleman with fold- 
ing doors.” 

“Wanted a boy, to be partly out- 
side and partly behind the counter.” 

“Wanted a man to open oysters 
with a reference.” 

“Wanted an Organist, and a boy 
to blow same.” 

A Dublin Wine Merchant once ad- 
vertised that he had “a small quan- 
tity of Sherry in stock that was 
drunk by Queen Victoria.” 

An Irish author in one of his nov- 
els tells of an old family in which it 
was “hereditary not to have any 
children.” 

An old Irishman when asked by 
his employer why he had failed to 
post some letters entrusted to him 
for mailing answered, “I put them in 
my pocket and they slipped out of 
my head!” 











MY BOOKCASE 


By ELizaABETH ANN CHRISTMAN 


O-DAY it came over me that my 
bookcase needed straightening 
up, and though I had many other 
things to do, this task, for the mo- 
ment, seemed most important. I 
could never refer to my bookcase as 
a library. I hesitate even to call its 
contents “my books,” for the phrase 
always seems to impute an esoteric 
or at least a highly literary quality 
to the objects designated. In addi- 
tion to my scruple on that point, I 
am not at all sure that all of them 
actually are “my books,” particular- 
ly those with library stamps in them. 
So my bookcase is just a bookcase. 
Its contents are heterogeneous in the 
extreme, and a large number of them 
represent me at various stages of 
my childhood. 

It occurred to me as I assorted 
these latter, that I have no chance 
of ever becoming a famous woman 
in a literary way, for my early read- 
ing was decidedly commonplace. 
Almost every biography of a great 
writer or scholar begins with the 
subject reading Shakespeare or Mil- 
ton at a precocious age. Now I, at 
twenty-one, am only beginning to 
love Shakespeare, and as for Milton, 
he might never have written a line, 
for all I have ever read of him. Gul- 
liver’s Travels are likewise unknown 
to me, as well as Robinson Crusoe 
and most of the other standard clas- 
sics for writers-to-be. You never, 
or seldom, hear of anyone’s literary 
career being inspired by his early 
perusal of Louisa Alcott. But I lived 
on Little Women, Little Men, Eight 
Cousins, Rose in Bloom, An Old- 





Fashioned Girl, and Jo’s Boys; and 
many of my most vivid memories 
are connected with them. How bit- 
terly I wept over that chapter in 
Rose in Bloom where Charlie dies of 
injuries received when driving his 
horse while he was (delicious word) 
tipsy! Even now I can remember 
how the chapter ended—Charlie, 
much chastened by his unhappy ac- 
cident, promised Rose that he was 
going to get better and turn over a 
new leaf. With this promise ring- 
ing in her ears, Rose left him. He 
smiled as she went out the door. 
“Until to-morrow, Rose!” he said. 
“But, alas for Charlie,” went the 
story, “his To-morrow never came.” 
To me, that line was the ultimate in 
pathos. 

Then for a long time, it was my 
firmest intention to maintain a 
school for poor waifs just as Jo did 
in Little Men; I used to plan their 
uniforms, and the design of the 
house, and the things we would have 
toeat. The illustrations in my copy 
of Little Women will forever remain 
my concepts of the four sisters, even 
though the book was literally read to 
pieces, and another copy, with other 
and inferior drawings, replaces it on 
my shelf. I am ashamed to say that 
I read Little Men and An Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl from cover to cover re- 
cently, neglecting my assignments 
in Newman for class, my newest Af- 
lantic Monthly, and The Life of 
Claude Debussy brought from the 
library for cultural improvement. 

These books, and a great many of 
my others, were handed down to me 




















MY BOOKCASE 


from my father and mother and 
uncles and aunts. This fact partly 
accounts for the rather unstudied 
character of the collection. There 
are a number of boys’ books and a 
number of girls’ books, all quite 
common, and some even trashy, in 
which I delighted. There was an 
author named L. T. Meade, whose 
grammatical constructions were not 
always all that they should have 
been, and whose works I have heard 
ridiculed with hilarity since I have 
grown older, who was quite a favor- 
ite of mine. She wrote about girls, 
mostly at boarding school, but some- 
times at home, and one of her books 
was named A Sweet Girl Graduate. 
I was fond of making lists of my 
favorite books, and I am sure that at 
one time or another A Sweet Girl 
Graduate must have headed the list. 
It was a story of girls in a women’s 
college, written in a day when such 
institutions must have been a rarity. 
I reread this book not long ago, and 
was amused to notice that the young 
ladies call one another Miss, and 
that on the occasion of a brilliant 
evening party, the heroine goes home 
at ten o’clock. There are the usual 
boarding-school-story accessories of 
the stealing of a five-pound note, 
and the blame being laid on the 
wrong person, of the poor girl who 
is at first despised later becoming 
the favorite, of wickedness being 
exposed and virtue triumphing in 
the end. There was nothing at all 
unusual about the story, and yet 
there was a delicious fascination for 
me in the heroine, an orphaned heir- 
ess, with her great beauty, and her 
strange fits of melancholy, and the 
handsome young man at the men’s 
college near-by who was in love with 
her. The worst of it is, that even 
lately, when I reread the book, I still 
found it fascinating, whether from 
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the memory of my affection for it, 
or from an actual taste for L. T. 
Meade. 

Part of the charm in rereading 
these old books now, is the different 
aspect of life they present, in con- 
trast to stories of modern setting. 
They are Victorian stories, and their 
characters have a certain charming 
quaintness, with their stilted con- 
structions, and their inevitably com- 
plete sentences. I do love Victorian 
young men. They are such very 
grave young men, with a solemn, 
recollected air even to their lightest 
banter. They are quite at home in 
a drawing room, and to them it is not 
absurd that a big, husky one of their 
number, should turn pages while an 
equally seriously smiling young lady 
sings or plays, or should hold yarn 
while she knits. I often feel, as I 
read, a most overwhelming desire 
to creep back into one of those Vic- 
torian parlors and hear what turns 
the conversation takes. The topics 
that would be appropriate to knit- 
ting and winding yarn are surely 
limited. And then there were no 
movies; dances (or balls as they 
called them) were rarer; politics not 
supposed to be known to young 
ladies; and worst of all there was no 
such heaven-sent conversational 
rescuer as “Oh, let’s turn on Burns 
and Allen for awhile.” I have no- 
ticed, however, that Victorian young 
men are well acquainted with art. 
There is scarcely a novel to be found 
of that type, which does not find the 
heroine standing before a picture in 
a gallery while the hero explains it 
to her. And a good number of the 
novelists are unable to do without 
the scene where the hero takes the 
heroine to a beautiful church, that 
she may hear the quite remarkable 
music. Possibly they also talked of 
books, or if there were a number of 
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them, played Charades, or “Three- 
Thirds of a Ghost.” 

When I was a child I read these 
books with entire faith in their pic- 
ture of life, and this fact perhaps ac- 
counts for the hand-kissing, lan- 
guage-of-flowers, hem-of-the-gar- 
ment concept of romance which I 
cannot quite shake off, even now. 
In fact, I’m not sure that I want to 
shake it off, for the modern novels 
offer no substitute so delightful. 
Where, for instance, can you find a 
more charming proposal than the 
one in Little Women where Amy and 
Laurie are rowing on a sunny lake 
at Vevey? 


“ “How well we pull together, don’t 
we?’ said Amy who objected to si- 
lence just then. 

“ “So well that I wish we might al- 
ways pull in the same boat. Will 
you, Amy?’ very tenderly. 

“*Yes, Laurie,’ very low. 

“Then they both stopped rowing 
and unconsciously added a pretty 
little tableau of human love and hap- 
piness to the dissolving views re- 
flected in the lake.” 


Or I defy anyone to find me in mod- 
ern fiction a more adorable scrap of 
conversation than that which occurs 
in The Honorable Peter Stirling 
when Peter reminds Leonore, on the 
morning of his birthday, that she 
has promised him a birthday kiss. 
He comes into the garden where she 
is picking roses, with all thought of 
her promise apparently the farthest 
thing from her mind. 


“‘Good-morning,’ said Leonore 


pleasantly, though not looking at 
Peter, as she continued her clipping. 
“Peter did not say anything for a 
moment. 
all?’ 


Then he asked, ‘Is that 
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“IT don’t know what you mean,’ 
said Leonore, innocently. ‘Besides, 
someone might be looking out of a 
window.’” 


These old novels contain the real 
attar of romance. I always read 
books that I liked again and again, 
and so a number of my books now 
present a rather unsightly appear- 
ance. I remember how I perused 
The Crisis until it had no covers, and 
finally came apart in the middle. A 
few pages were loose at the begin- 
ning and end, and these I carefully 
guarded, for anyone knows that to 
lose the ending, particularly, of a 
book, is to leave one’s self ever after- 
wards with a certain unsatisfied, 
restless feeling. I kept the two 
halves of the book and the loose 
pages in my closet, but once, while 
I was reading it still again, I left it 
on a table and to my horror next day 
I found it in the ash-heap, all burned 
and blackened round the edges. The 
loose pages were lost of course for- 
ever, but I snatched the two immo- 
lated portions out of the cinders, 
and put them carefully back in their 
place on my closet shelf. Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall, Richard 
Carvel, Janice Meredith, Monsieur 
Beaucaire, were some of my other 
cherished volumes, although few 
of them now remain whole enough 
to stand upright in my book- 
case. I still think of them all with 
warmest affection, remembering the 
tender, joyful sunlight they shed on 
my days, and the eager, hopeful 
anticipation of life they bred in my 
heart. Even my two newest treas- 
ures, Goodbye Mr. Chips and a vol- 
ume of Barrie’s plays, are dearer to 
me because they exhale the same 
charming, lovely sentimentalism, as 
do those battered volumes of my 
earlier days. 

















“PROPE FUNERATUS” 
(Horace, Odes, IlI., 13) 


By RayMonpb O’F LYNN 


HE Sabbath laws he surely broke, 
Who planted that accurséd oak; 
No good he meant to country-folk, 
The graceless dog! 


In fact, I very much suspect 

For piety he’d small respect, 

But seized his father by the neck 
And strangled him. 


To celebrate this small event 
For all his dearest friends he sent. 
(It was a pretty compliment 

To the deceased.) 


In many a cup they pledged the “Ghost.” 
“Yes, Death’s a nuisance,” said the host, 
“Or soon or late it comes to most, 

And unawares.” 


When safe in bed the guests all snored, 
“Himself” was feeling rather bored, 
But apparatus he had stored, 

To fit the need. 


So with a gruesome knife equipped, 

He lightly to the bedrooms tripped, 

And every quiet “cove” he ripped 
From limb to limb. 


Then daubed the walls, and daubed the door 
His favorite color—recent gore. 
(I need not speak about the floor— 

It was not nice!) 














You think that he was pacified? 

Not he! I feel quite satisfied 

His moral sense was atrophied; 
So he contrived— 


To make a pact with distant fate 

Yon murderous tree to elevate, 

Then crash upon the harmless pate 
Of me, the bard. 


Heaven’s mercy, or I now had been 

The thrall of Pluto’s sable Queen, 

And acus himself had seen 
Assign my doom— 


I know not in what part of hell, 

But hardly where the pious dwell, 

(I have not served the gods too well— 
Twixt you and me!) 


Too fond the hope to entertain 

I’ld find me on the Elysian plain, 

Where Sappho breathes a doleful strain 
Of rivaled love; 


While bold Alczus louder sings 

Of shipwrecks, wars, and suchlike things, 

And smites upon his fervent strings 
With golden quill. 


*Tis said the slender Shades around 

Press close to hear the mystic sound; 

E’en Cerberus (the dirty hound!) 
In silence sits. 


The snakes on the Eumenides 

(Notoriously hard to please!) 

Uncoil themselves; and even these 
Forget to hiss. 


Whate’er the theme that is desired 
—A despot or a husband “fired”— 
The Lesbian Pair, as they’re required, 
“Produce the goods.” 














In fact the concert is so “swell” 
The best who come down there to dwell 
Say nothing’s like it out of hell. 

And they should know! 


To name them all, there’s no excuse; 
Old Pelop’s Sire and Prometheus 
Orion too (“tempestuous”) 

Are quite enough— 


To dignify the stately verse 
(Immortal, though not very terse!) 
In which I piously rehearse 

My fortune good. 


Yet thinking back upon it all, 

There might have been a funeral, 

For who can say what way will fall 
Death’s stroke on him? 


The Tyrian sailor fears the sea; 

The Parthian soldier thinks that he 

Will die in chains in Italy— 
They’re both “mistook.” 


For my experience leaves no doubt, 

*Tis not the thing we fuss about, 

But something else that knocks us out, 
And there an end. 


At least myself must careful be, 

Nor lightly trust to any tree; 

Rome cannot yet dispense with me, 
Her Laureate. 


I’ve two more books of “Odes” to write, 

“Epistles” also (erudite) 

Before the contract’s finished quite— 
The cash in hand. 


But when I’ve built the lofty rime 

That shall survive invidious Time, 

I can “afford” with head sublime 
To strike the stars! 











BODY SERVANT 


By Epitn Tatum 


OHNNY had been following the 

men all day. Following as close 
as he dared. The field was rough, 
the furrows deep and rain-washed. 
It retarded the progress of the 
ragged, gray-clad soldiers, but they 
stumbled on, breaking down corn- 
stalks, trampling blue morning- 
glories and getting their half-shod 
feet tangled in pea-vines, yelling and 
firing as they went. They left the 
wounded and dying where they had 
passed, both blue and gray, for 
earlier in the day the Yankees had 
occupied this field with its rising 
ground. 

The Negro noted the soldiers in 
blue, and creeping out, did as he had 
done often before, looked them over 
for money, food, brandy, clothing— 
anything that might be useful to his 
young master, who was a captain in 
the company his servant was trail- 
ing. A stolen belt around Johnny’s 
black body was already weighty with 
real money, not the worthless paper 
of the Confederacy. 

Now from the shelter of a clump 
of scrub pines on the edge of the 
corn field, his ears deaf to the groans 
of wounded men and the piteous 
calls of “Water! Water!” his keen 
eyes searched through the smoke- 
screen, scanning each still or writh- 
ing gray-clad form in sight. 

“He ain’t dar,” he said to himself 
at last with a long-drawn sigh of re- 
lief. “Praise de Lawd, he done 
*scaped agin.” As he spoke, he 
dodged his head from something 
which whizzed by him with a weird, 
keening sound. “Dar’s dem things!” 
he murmured fretfully. “’Pears lak 





dem Yankees done let loose a passel 
"er swamp skeeters ter pester we-all. 
I sho hope Marse Ed’ard puts a stop 
to it.” 

His searching glance in passing, 
touched a blue-clad figure lying be- 
neath a gray one. He stopped and 
observed intently the well-shod Yan- 
kee feet. 

“Dar sho is a good pair er shoes,” 
he announced to the surrounding 
turmoil. “They’d jest about fit 
Marse Ed’ard. His shoes ain’t 
nothin’ but rags, an’ he say dey 
gwine be some big fightin’ termorrer 
arter dis skirmish.” 

He began to creep toward the Yan- 
kee soldier, pausing now and then to 
flatten himself against the ground as 
the whizzing of Minié balls, gradu- 
ally decreasing, sounded uncomfort- 
ably close to him. 

“Naw, I ain’t got no water,” he an- 
swered callously a hoarse, whispered 
voice somewhere near. “Ef I did 
have, I’d sho save it fer Marse Ed- 
‘ard. I bet he’s perishin’ fer water 
rat now. Sho hopes none er dese 
swamp skeeters hits him. I don’t 
see whut fer de Yankees want er 
come down hyer messin’ round wid 
our white folks, noway,” he con- 
tinued to himself, as he drew up by 
the side of the dead blue soldier and 
began removing his shoes, “they got 
ev’ythin’ an’ we-all ain’t got noth- 
pps 

The sun was setting in a fiery ball 
beyond a fog of smoke. The firing 
and shouting up over the ridge had 
lulled into a murmur like wind in 
pine trees. Here and there against 
the deepening gloom ahead, a glow 
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had sprung up as of camp fires 
lighted. The Confederate army was 
to sleep upon its arms that night, 
ready to attack the enemy with the 
coming of day. 

Johnny hurried his steps toward 
the murmur and the glow, only 
pausing now and then to look a sec- 
ond time at some dark-haired gray- 
clad figure to make sure it was not 
his master. Men with lanterns and 
torches had come to care for the 
wounded. He edged around and 
kept out of their way. He had no in- 
tention of being pressed into that 
service. 

“I got to hurry an’ find Marse 
Ed’ard,” he excused himself in his 
rich African voice. “He ain’t got no 
supper, an’ he need his foots rubbed 
and he sho need some res’.” 

After following several false trails 
he finally located the captain with 
three officers of his mess, seated 
round a small fire. The Negro drew 
up where the light would fall upon 
him and his master could see him. 
He crouched silently, watching and 
listening, waiting to be summoned. 

The young soldier upon whom his 
gaze was fastened and whose every 
word he strained his ears to catch, 
was tall and slender. Much too 
slender. And his boyish face was 
drawn. and haggard with privation 
and fatigue. He had removed his 
dilapidated cap, and his abundant 
black hair fell over his forehead in 
a dark wave. 

Johnny watched him with adora- 
tion in his eyes and grief and pity in 
every line of his black face. 

“He sho needs a hair-cut an’ a 
shave,” he observed to himself. “An’ 
a bath an’ some clean cloes. But 
Gawd -a- Mighty, whut he need 
wuss’n anythin’ else is sump’n 
teat.” 

He felt in his pocket for a small 
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package. Yes, it was still there. So 
little, but better than nothing. For 
awhile longer he crouched, listening 
to the young soldiers talk in low 
tones among themselves of the suc- 
cess of the day’s skirmishing for po- 
sition and the prospects for the mor- 
row’s battle. 

A lieutenant in his master’s com- 
pany, a young Scotsman, was filled 
with gloom. He confessed to a pre- 
monition of death. 

The Negro shivered. “Rabbit done 
run over his grave. Gawd-a-Mighty, 
don’t let nothin’ happen ter Marse 
Ed’ard termorrer!” In the deep 
earnestness of his prayer, he groaned 
aloud. 

The Captain raised his head and 
looked across the fire to where his 
servant crouched. 

“That you, Johnny? Where you 
been, you rascal?” 

Johnny sprang up, his black face 
wreathed in smiles, his white teeth 
and his eyeballs gleaming in the fire- 
light. 

“Yassuh,, hit sho is me, Marse 
Ed’ard. You-all sho wuz hard to 
keep up with.” 

The four boys laughed. “Blame it 
on the Yankees,” one of them re- 
marked. “They skedaddled so fast 
it took our best to catch up with 
them.” Then he looked up at 
Johnny. “Got anything to eat?” he 
inquired anxiously. 

Suddenly an aloof dignity fell like 
a mantle upon the black youth. He 
reached in his pocket and drew out a 
small parcel which he offered to his 
master. 

“T’s got a little sump’n fer Marse 
Ed’ard,” he observed with a slight 
stress upon his master’s name. 
“*Tain’t enough to go ’round.” 

There was a moistness in the hol- 
low dark eyes raised to Johnny’s 
face as the Captain took the parcel 
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and opened it, and his rebuking 
voice held overtones of deep affec- 
tion. “Shame on you, Johnny, for a 
stingy! Of course it is enough to di- 
vide.” 

There was one biscuit, one raw 
onion, and a handful of sugar. 

The Negro turned his eyes away 
while his master took his knife and 
divided the food. The saliva filled 
his mouth unpleasantly. He was 
starving too. But when a familiar 
hand touched him, and a beloved 
voice spoke his name, saying, “Here, 
Johnny, here’s your share,” he 
turned away hastily. 

“Nawsuh, nawsuh, I ain’t hon- 
gry,” he exclaimed huskily. “You 
eat my share, Marse Ed’ard, an’ 
when you git thro’ lemme rub yo’ 
foots wid dis taller. An’ I got some 
new shoes fer you.” 

After ministering to his master in 
every way possible for his comfort, 
Johnny sat and watched him sleep, 
at intervals feeding the fire with 
dead cornstalks and pine cones and 
bits of wood, for the air here in this 
hill country was cold at night. 

“Wonder whut mammy doin’ 
now?” he whispered to himself, star- 
ing into the flame he was feeding. 
“Wonder is dar sump’n t’eat at 
home—cawn pone, an’ chittlin’s an’ 
collards. Wonder how Mis’ Sally 
gittin’ along widout Marse Ed- 
’ard—” He fell into a doze of weari- 
ness and presently his head nodded 
forward with a jerk. It wakened 
him, startled. He sat up and lis- 
tened. Out somewhere in a thicket 
he heard an owl screech, an eerie, 
blood-chilling sound. He hastened 
to turn a pocket wrong-side-out to 
keep off an evil spell. 

“Gawd!” he whimpered, “don’t let 
nothin’ happen to Marse Ed’ard ter- 
morrer!” A few dim stars trailed a 
large, veiled moon, slowly up-rising 
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from behind shadowy hills. Peace, 
of a kind, and the slumber of utter 
exhaustion settled upon the bivouac. 

Fighting began with the dawn. 
Johnny never could understand 
about the battles. The why or how 
of them was beyond him. But from 
somewhere out of the mist of early 
morning a courier came galloping, 
then bugles blew, a drum rolled, and 
wide-eyed, Johnny watched his 
young master getting his company 
together and hurrying away with 
them along with other companies. 

“An’ none of ’em ain’t had no 
breakfuss,” wailed Johnny, prepar- 
ing to trail them as best he could. 
“How is Marse Ed’ard an’ dem boys 
gwine ter keep ter fightin’ widout 
nothin’ t’eat, dat’s whut I’d lak ter 
know. Maybe ef dey kills a heap er 
Yankees terday I kin find sump’n in 
some of ’em knapsacks.” 

He followed behind them as they 
scrambled up a rocky hillside and 
out upon another high field carpeted 
with yellowing sedge, gray rock and 
dwarfed pines. He heard firing in 
front of them and smoke began to 
drift and settle over the morning. 
Then a sound came to him like a 
great wind in a forest afar off, sweep- 
ing gradually nearer and nearer, 
swelling in volume until it became 
a nerve-shattering roar. 

Whenever he could, he sheltered 
himself in thickets, or behind the re- 
mains of fences. Even rain-deep- 
ened gullies could in some measure 
protect him from bursting shells, 
keening Minié balls and the rush of 
men and horses, sweeping forward, 
creeping back, re-forming, charging 
again with strange wild cries as they 
went, riderless horses plunging here 
and there all in a hideous inferno of 
confusion. 

A desperate, nauseating fear 
swept over him. He longed with all 
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his soul to spring up and run as fast 
as his legs could carry him, back the 
way they had come, anywhere, out 
of this hell of noise and smoke and 
death. But his master was some- 
where out there, and his master 
might need him. 

“Dar sho mus’ be sump’n on top 
er dat yonder hill Marse Ed’ard an’ 
dem boys wants mighty bad,” he 
said to himself as he watched the 
thinning gray lines re-form and 
charge again for the third or fourth 
time. “An’ I reckon dem low-down, 
po’ white trash Yankees don’t want 
’em to have it.” 

As he crept closer and closer to 
where he had seen his master’s com- 
pany disappear in the fog-like 
smoke, he passed where the fighting 
had been. There were men covered 
with blood and sweat; men choking 
and gasping for breath; men with- 
out arms, without legs, moaning, 
crying, weeping like children lost 
from their mothers; men in the ex- 
tremity of agony calling upon God, 
or dying with some beloved name 
upon their last breath. 

“Dar dey comes back agin!” 
Johnny exclaimed suddenly as the 
gray line broke and was swept down 
the line in retreat. “Why’n’t dem 
Yankees let ’em have de top er dat 
hill ef dey wants it?” 

All at once he sat up and stared 
through the smoke. “O Gawd, dar’s 
Marse Ed’ard! Dar’s Marse Ed’ard! 
Gawd-a-Mighty, don’t let nothin’ 
happen to ’im, an’ let ’im have dat 
hill ef he wants it! O, Gawd—” 

The words died in his throat. The 
blood pounded from his heart to his 
brain with such force that he almost 
suffocated. But he was unconscious 
of anything save that slender, tat- 
tered, smoke-grimed figure out there 
in hell. He saw him, bare-headed, 
sword in hand, rally his men. Heard 
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him calling them by name to follow 
him. Saw him spring out ahead of 
them. 

Shells burst around Johnny un- 
noticed. He even forgot to dodge the 
whining Minié balls. He seemed to 
bear a charmed life, crouched there 
behind a rock mound, watching. 

Suddenly he waved his hands and 
shouted. “Dey done got it! Dey done 
got it! Praise Gawd, dey sho done 
got dat hill dis time!” 

Then his breath caught in his 
throat. His eyes almost popped 
from his head. He sprang up and 
started running with all his might, 
in leaps and bounds, toward that dis- 
puted vantage ground. 

He jumped clear of inert figures, 
or trod upon them; he broke free 
from clutching hands; he was deaf 
to piteous voices calling for water, 
or commanding voices shouting: 
“Here, nigger, come help me carry 
this man!” Only one thought was 
in his mind—his master. Only one 
prayer was in his heart—that God 
might give him wings. He had seen 
the young Captain fall, sword in 
hand, and the men sweep on with- 
out him. 

He reached the still form and 
knelt beside it, moaning inarticu- 
lately like an animal in pain. He 
lifted him gently and turned him 
over. At first horrified glance it 
seemed that the whole face had been 
shot away, but when he examined 
closer, his black hands as tender as 
a woman’s, he found that a Minié 
ball had struck the Captain in the 
cheek, shattering the bone and fill- 
ing his mouth with blood and broken 
bits of bone and teeth. He reached 
his fingers in and cleared this out as 
best he could, noting that the breath- 
ing which had seemed suspended, 
had begun again. 

“O Gawd-a-Mighty, if I jes’ had 
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some water to wash his face,” he 
whimpered. “Nemmine, Marse 
Ed’ard, honey,” he crooned sooth- 
ingly, “Johnny gwine ca’y you 
some’ers to a doctor. You ain’t 
gwine die. Gawd ain’t gwine let you 
die.” 

He lifted the inert form as gently 
as he could, up into his arms, and be- 
gan to stumble back down the hill. 
Once or twice he had to sit down and 
rest, his chest heaving with the ex- 
ertion. It seemed hours of torture 
before he finally gave his burden 
into the hands of a surgeon at an im- 
provised field hospital, and assisted 
that over-worked man in attending 
to his master. 

He almost shouted at the verdict 
that the Captain would probably 
live, and he spent all that night car- 
ing for him and praying with every 
beat of his heart. 


It was just at twilight of an eve- 
ning in May, 1865. Johnny sat in 
the door of his cabin smoking his 
pipe. At his feet lay an old hunting 
dog, dozing. Behind them a fire was 
burning itself out in the big fireplace 
where Johnny had cooked his mea- 
ger supper. Outside, a young moon 
was slipping into the afterglow in 
the western sky, attended by one 
brilliant star. A little wind was 
whispering around the eaves of the 
cabin and shaking fragrance from 
the honeysuckle vine that draped the 
tiny porch. From a plum thicket 
near-by, a whippoorwill was calling 
plaintively. 

Johnny’s thoughts were straying 
back as they often did, to that time 
two years ago when he had brought 
his master home, wounded, shot in 
the face, and had helped Mis’ Sally 
nurse the impatient young soldier 
back to a semblance of health. Not 
well enough to return to his old com- 
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mand and forced marches and fierce 
fighting, he had joined the Marine 
Corps, and the last Mis’ Sally had 
heard of him, he was aboard the pri- 
vateer Tallahassee. Now there were 
rumors that the war was over. 

But Johnny had been up at the 
break of dawn and in the fields all 
day, and he was weary. He dozed, 
his head sunk upon his chest. Dusk 
deepened, and in the distance, to- 
ward the Big House, a mocking bird 
began to sing. Suddenly the old dog 
raised his head and whined. Johnny 
sat up and listened. Footsteps were 
coming along the little path which 
led to the cabin, steps that sounded 
barefoot, weary, but strangely fa- 
miliar. The dog sprang up and 
rushed out into the twilight, whim- 
pering with joy. Johnny followed 
him. 

“Marse Ed’ard, Marse Ed’ard,” he 
called, his voice choked with tears, 
“ain’t dat you? O praise Gawd, I 
blieves dat you done come back 
home!” 

“It surely is, Johnny, or at least 
what'’s left of me. Get down, Dan, old 
fellow,” to the dog, fondling its head 
lovingly as he pushed it away. 
“Don’t you know if you jump up on 
me like that you'll knock me down?” 

“Is you ben up to de Big House, 
Marse Ed’ard?” 

“Not yet, Johnny, I’m too ragged 
and dirty for them to see me. I have 
walked all the way from Richmond, 
with only an occasional lift.” 

Johnny became instantly alert, 
the competent valet, all his own 
weariness forgotten in the prospect 
of ministering to his beloved master 
again. “Jest come rat in hyer, Marse 
Ed’ard,” he exclaimed joyfully, lead- 
ing the way into the cabin. “I’s ben 
*spectin’ you ever since we-all hyerd 
de war was over. I’s ben gittin’ ready 
fer you. Come rat in an’ set down in 
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dat cheer whilst I stirs up de fire. 
Lemme see—I’ll put on some water 
to heat fer you’ bath, den I'll make 
yer a cup er coffee an’ a hoe-cake.” 

He stirred the coals and added a 
few pine chips. When the flame 
flared up he turned and looked at 
his master. “You sho don’t look lak 
yo’se’f,” he whispered, with a shake 
of his head. 

What he saw was a tall figure, 
thin to emaciation, tanned a deep 
brown, hair ragged and with several 
days’ growth of beard. The large 
dark eyes were sunken and feverish- 
looking. The gray uniform was 
worn and dirty and the shoes were 
mere scraps tied on with rags. 

“Marse Ed’ard, you sho looks 
older than twenty-tree ye’rs ole. 
You look lak you mought be thirty- 
tree.” 

The Captain laughed a little brok- 
enly. “I feel a hundred, Johnny.” 

“Nemmine, you'll be lak a colt in 
a barley patch when I git thoo wid 
you.” He turned back to his prepa- 
rations with eager deftness, talking 
all the while, answering questions, 
giving bits of information and gos- 
sip. 

“Yo’ ma? Oh, Mis’ Sally an’ de 
chillun is all fine. Yo’ pa? He back 
an’ fo’th to Mungumry messin’ 
round wid de legislatum. Ole Mars- 
ter’s peart. De niggers? Some er 
de fiel’ han’s lef’, but none er de 
house niggers. Old Marster pint me 
overseer. Marse Wat, whilst he wuz 
in Mungumry got some seed an’ 
some ole broke down hosses fum de 
Yankees whut’s runnin’ things up 
dar. Dey let us have ’em caze we-all 
got niggers to feed.” 

All at once he began to chuckle, a 
rich African sound full of amuse- 
ment and deep satisfaction. “Mis’ 
Sally, she sho ain’t skeered er 
nothin’, Yankees, ner po’ white trash 
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ner de debbil hisse’f. Dey ben 
stealin’ de bales er cotton round 
hyer. Jest drive rat in an’ he’p dey 
se’f an’ nobody caint do nothin’ ’bout 
it. Waal, Mis’ Sally, she had our 
cotton fotch up to de Big House 
po’ch an’ whilst Marse Wat wuz in 
Mungumry she sot out dar ev’y night 
wid er pistol callin’ herse’f pertectin’ 
it.” 

“Comp’ny?” Yassuh, Marse Ed- 
’ard, right smart comp’ny. Major 
Fitzpatrick he done come back fum 
de war an’ he an’ Mis’ Ca’line gwine 
ter git ma’ied termorrer. Dar gwine 
be er infair at De Cedars termorrer 
night. Yassuh, you jest git back in 
time, Marse Ed’ard.” 

While his master was drinking his 
coffee and eating hoe-cake with 
great relish, Johnny, everything 
ready for a hot bath and shave, dived 
under the bed and began to pull out 
several boxes and lay them on top 
of the clean, faded quilt. They bore 
the name of Montgomery’s best 
haberdasher. With his back to his 
master he began drawing out gar- 
ment after garment and laying them 
ready to hand. There were socks, 
underwear, fine linen handker- 
chiefs, a dark suit made in the fash- 
ion of the day, shoes, and a hat. 

“What’s all that, Johnny?” the 
Captain inquired between bites of 
hoe-cake. “Looks like you’ve been 
robbing some Yankee.” 

Johnny laughed in a slightly em- 
barrassed tone, his back still turned. 
“Nawsuh, nawsuh, I jest ben buyin’ 
mahse’f some cloes.” 

“Where'd you get the money?” 

“Hit’s some er dat money I got off 
dem daid Yankees whut I tried to 
git you to take. Hit sho come in 
handy sence I got home.” 

He turned around and felt the 
bath water. “Dis hyer is jest rat,” 
he observed in a business-like tone. 
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“Come on now an’ lemme scrub you 
and git you shaved an’ trim you’ 
hair. Den I can put dem new cloes 
on you an’ you kin go up to de Big 
House fo’ dey-all goes to baid.” 

“Now Johnny, you know your 
clothes won’t fit me. You are a much 
larger man than I am even if you 
aren’t any taller and only a year 
older.” 

The Negro busied himself getting 
soap and a clean rag while he ex- 
plained. “Waal, you see, Marse Ed- 
’ard, I bought dem cloes all yo’ size. 
I kinda spicioned how hit wuz gwine 
ter be.” 

After an hour or more of industri- 
ous labor he stood off and regarded 
his handiwork, a gleam of moist 
satisfaction in his eyes. His master 
stood in the fire-light, thin, brown 
and handsome, faintly scented and 
arrayed from top to toe in well- 
fitting, clean, new clothes. His eyes, 
misty too, on a level with Johnny’s, 
gave the Negro a straight look. He 
held out his slender, aristocratic 
hand and warmly clasped the rough 


black one extended to meet it. His 
voice was husky when he spoke. 

“Johnny, I’ll remember this—and 
everything.” 

“Taint nothin’, Marse Ed’ard,” 
Johnny disclaimed. “Hit sho does 
me good to see dat Minié ball didn’t 
disfigurate yo’ face none. Now you 
go on to de Big House fo’ dey goes 
to baid,” he went on, ushering the 
young dandy to the door. “An’ tell 
Ole Marster he better git his’se’f an- 
other overseer now you done come 
home.” 

The Captain passed on out into 
the sweet summer night, his weari- 
ness and sorrow for the time forgot- 
ten. The old dog rose up with dig- 
nity and followed him. Johnny 
watched the slender soldierly figure 
until it reached the turn of the path, 
then he stepped out on the porch and 
called after him with a low chuckle: 

“Marse Ed’ard, Marse Ed’ard, I 
done plum fergot to tell you Mis’ 
"Lizbeth, she’s dar er visitin’ at de 
Big House. Come down to de 
weddin’!” 

















THE TEMPLE 


By JoHN O’CONNOR 


gues dictionary on the shelf 
moved. In the flickering fire- 
light it could be seen in a series of 
jerky efforts that threatened to 
shake it off the shelf. The dozing 
author took no notice of the phe- 
nomenon. After a final period of 
wriggling, the tome dislodged itself 
and landed on the hassock by the 
fire with a thud. 

The slumberer failed to waken. 
Slowly the cover opened and fell to 
the side. The pages turned, as 
though by an unseen hand, to the 
section marked “T.” A few “T” 
topped pages slowly rose and fell 
until finally a little figure marched 
out. T-E-M-P-L-E was inscribed 
upon his broad belt in large letters. 

The author opened his eyes. He 
sat up abruptly and looked at his 
drained port glass. Then, rubbing 
his eyes, he leaned over and whis- 
pered huskily: 

“What do you want?” 

“Justice,” said the little fellow. 

“Justice?” 

“Certainly. Don’t you think that 
we words feel the embarrassment of 
being in the wrong place at the 
wrong time? Don’t you think we 
dislike being tossed about with no 
regard for our proper place or use?” 

“That never occurred to me,” said 
the author. “But tell me just what 
is your complaint?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I really 
haven’t anything specific—but of 
late I have been driven to protest. I 
have been fitted to a variety of places 
and things in my history and...” 

He arose and started to stride up 
and down the hassock. After a few 


impatient walks, he turned about 
and faced the author. 

“I go away back,” he said. “In In- 
dia they tacked me in front of some 
exquisitely carved nightmares on the 
banks of a river. The mutilations 
and crimes that went on in the name 
of the deity in whose honor I was 
built! No wonder that the place de- 
cayed!” 

“You've been in China?” suggested 
the man. 

“Yes. And everywhere under the 
sun. Where man goes—I go. And 
there’s a lot more to that than you 
think.” He sat down on the edge of 
the hassock. 

“I’ve been around at that. In 
Britannia they had Druids erecting 
immense stones; on the banks of the 
Nile they spent blood and lived reck- 
lessly to erect me to their dead. 
Their departed rulers and gloomy 
gods were worshiped within me and 
painted flatly upon my walls. 

“In India it has been crime and 
foulness; in China and Japan a caste 
worship of ancestor, virtue, Nirvana, 
and the Son of Heaven; in Greece... 
ah! there was the land.” 

“Greece was the noblest?” 

“The noblest of noble antiquity. 
Yet, with all the beauty of the arts, 
the noble, rational ideals, the incom- 
parable verse and sculpture, the im- 
mortal minds... they left me cold. 
Even they began to slip. 

“You see, the greatest of the minds 
did not believe or hold credence for 
the gods to whom the common man 
had erected me. They wanted truth, 
distilled and unadulterated. One 
died for it; his two greatest pupils 
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perpetuated his memory by proceed- 
ing from the known to the unknown. 

“Rome came next. The boldness 
of this Empress of the World! 
While Aristotle made the mind his 
temple, the Romans, when decay be- 
gan to set in commenced to erect 
buildings to their ruler. Their 
greatest man was puny in compari- 
son to the three men of Greece. 
Rome was golden in hue. During 
her height there was a blinding flash 
of light. The gold had turned to 
brass. It had tarnished in that brief 
moment.” 

The author scratched his tousled 
head. “Interesting, I grant you. But 
how can you classify Hellenic cul- 
ture as cold?” 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” the 
mite warned, “they were the best to 
me of all the distant past. To what 
a sublime height they elevated me! 
Not only in marble did they honor 
me—but in the temple of the mind.” 

There was silence, broken only by 
the crackle and hiss of the logs in 
the fire. The author leaned over. 
“In what way do you seek justice?” 

But the little fellow seemd to ig- 
nore the question. He continued to 
speak his reminiscences: 

“There was a great moment when 
an Infant chose your form. There 
was a new meaning when that same 
Infant, now a boy, saw fit to teach 
within my walls. The parents, who 
had searched for three days were re- 
warded with a rebuke within my 
said walls.” 

“Aren’t you confusing the types 
of temples with the use of the 
same?” his listener asked. 

“I don’t think so,” was the even 
reply. “One culture erects me to 
platitudes, another to their dead, an- 
other to their sacred books, another 
to their rulers, wise or ill. To-day 
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arenas have taken my name. I don’t 
like it, I tell you.” 

He slid down off the hassock and 
walked over to the crackling fire. 
He looked at the leaping flames for a 
moment. Finally, he turned about. 

“Once in Rome, they had many 
strange deities in my cousin pan- 
theon. J was beneath the ground. 
My occupants and builders sealed 
me with their blood, strengthened 
me with their grace. Furtive but 
bold; hiding, but never afraid to 
come out into the open, they gave 
me new life as they had been given 
new life. It was a crucible. I said 
then that something big would come 
from it. Something big did. 

“Well, being of time, the Roman 
buildings crumbled, while the on- 
slaughts of the barbarians seemed 
to bring churches and eventually the 
fullness of the Romanesque and the 
Byzantine, and the arched laciness 
and piercing piety of the Gothic. 

“It was then I led what was nearly 
my fullest existence. True, a few 
scoundrels misused me—but I had 
reached the peak of my career.” 

“To-day we can’t even copy 
them,” mused the author. His pipe 
had gone out and the fire was 
dwindling. 

“You haven’t the unity, the pa- 
tience, nor the spirit.” 

“We could try . . . but what about 
building along our own lines?” 

The elfin figure shrugged his 
shoulders. “Do as you like. I hope 
that you achieve as much.” 

He climbed back on the hassock. 
When he spoke this time he seemed 
to see far beyond the author. “You 
must have Life. Unless you main- 
tain the Life of all Living Things on 
your part, you will have but an 
empty pile. Since that day in a 
stable man surpassed anything he 
himself could create as a temple. 
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You have erected many other tem- 
ples—but you could never erect 
yourself! 

“You have a lot of buildings with 
an organ and a book. You have a 
lot with even less. You have many 
with the same Thing that once filled 
a body like yours. I am keeping 
faith with my occupant who was 
once in your form. You, for most 
part, have not kept your faith as I 
have mine.” 

“You mean ... the Presence?” the 
author said huskily. 

“Yes. That was the first time you 
ever surpassed me—by becoming 
what I am—a temple. Your form 
was used by a Babe, later a Boy, 
then a Crucified One, as His Temple. 
You built my columns and set the 
priceless glass of my rose windows; 
you filled me with the highest work 
that man can achieve. You build 
me, use me, dedicate me. Yet you 
yourself ignore the thing you are a 
temple of . . . that unseen vital force 
within you. You forget the height 
you once reached. It was a temple 
of God. He showed you that the 
body was the temple of the soul. 
And He was the only one Who ever 
left that temple and returned. 

“The day the Infant used you as 
a structure of His Divinity . . . then 
you, man, passed me, temple. My 
status was lost. He deserted both 
of us later—but only for three days. 
He was the only one who ever came 
back.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “He was the 
only one who could.” 

“In like manner ... you have a 
priceless thing within you. Its ulti- 
mate end partly depends on how you 
treat your body, its temple. If you 
think of the body as naught but an 
outlet for passion and appetites to 
be satisfied, then you are misusing 
yourself, your soul, and me!” 


The little figure pointed to him- 
self. “I'll guard the Presence within 
my walls from hot suns and cold 
rains, from bitter winds and frozen 
silence. Whether I am in Capetown 
or Melbourne, London or Lima, 
Rome or Chicago . . . I'll do my part. 
You guard your vital soul as well as 
I guard the Presence. That is the 
justice I ask for. You—living, can- 
not guard as well as the inanimate 
things that you construct. Nature 
obeys. Man can choose not to 
obey.” 

“That is all?” 

“That is all. Remember your im- 
mortal spark as I do mine. Once I 
held ideals—then you held the Cre- 
ator. Now I hold the Presence—let 
you guard as well that thing that 
will bring you to your proper end. 
Your eternity depends upon how 
you preserve a spark—that you may 
one day return to the flame.” 

The little fellow scrambled into 
the huge book, and without looking 
back, jumped into his page. The 
book closed and slid off the has- 
sock. 

The man sank back into the dark 
recesses of his chair. “He asked for 
justice. I think that he merely 
warned me.” 

The fire had burned out but for 
a strange, three-sided spark that 
gleamed in the Stygian gloom. 

“More wood,” he murmured, “I 
must have a light.” 

He threw some wood on the fire. 
Upon contact with the remaining 
spark it began to smoke and finally 
broke into flame here and there. The 
man returned to his manuscript. He 
would work by the fire until dawn 
broke. He determined to respect the 
plea for the treatment of words and 
to use them well. Until day broke 
the fire would suffice. 

He had the wood and the Spark. 
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By S: aNnLey B. JAMES 


HE political economists of the 

now discredited laissez-faire 
school regarded their science as free 
to develop its own theories inde- 
pendently of religious and moral 
considerations. Man as they saw him 
was wholly selfish and materialis- 
tic. That was the theory of human 
nature on which their schemes 
rested. They deemed it their busi- 
ness to show that if the natural man 
was left free to pursue wealth in 
whatsoever manner his greed sug- 
gested society would achieve a bal- 
ance beneficial to all. Private self- 
ishness, according to them, meant 
public good. Unrestricted competi- 
tion, they argued, would mean that 
the productive powers of mankind 
would be stimulated to the utmost. 
With the abolition of aristocratic 
privilege and of the legal safe- 
guards which protected the weaker 
members of the community a scram- 
ble would ensue wherein the world’s 
resources would be exploited in a 
manner which would be for the 
profit of all. 

It is the same estimate of human 
nature which underlies the Com- 
munist experiment though the man- 
ner in which it is applied to the so- 
lution of the social problem differs 
from that of the individualists. Fun- 
damentally these two types of society 
are the same; they both assume that 
economics has no need of assist- 
ance from any other plane of life 
than their own; materialistic con- 
siderations are all that need to be 
taken into account. 


We are familiar with the way in 
which this philosophy has been chal- 
lenged by the Church. Successive 
Encyclicals have made clear its athe- 
istic and immoral character and this 
criticism has been supported by a 
host of Christian sociologists from 
the time of Ruskin down to the pres- 
ent day. The conflict constitutes 
the main issue in world affairs. 

But beside the religious and ethi- 
cal criticism of the materialistic so- 
ciology there is another which sug- 
gestively confirms the Catholic atti- 
tude; societies planned on the ma- 
terialistic basis come under the fire 
of the zsthetic judgment. It can be 
pointed out that they are not only 
un-Christian but ugly and the rea- 
sons for this ugliness can be stated. 

The best example of the close con- 
nection between sociology and archi- 
tecture is that provided by the Mid- 
dle Ages. Whatever doubts may be 
felt about the medieval theology 
none can be entertained about medi- 
eval building. Even those who re- 
gard medieval religion as an out- 
moded superstition are compelled to 
pay their tribute to the artistic 
genius displayed in medieval archi- 
tecture. But we cannot isolate the 
success of a particular craft from 
the civilization of the Middle Ages 
as a whole. The genius shown in 
the cathedrals and castles of the 
period was typical of the genera- 
tions which built these structures 
and manifested itself in all their un- 
dertakings. The special ability 
which showed itself in architecture 
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showed itself in other spheres. How 
well medieval architecture serves as 
an approach to and means of inter- 
pretation of the civilization from 
which it sprang can be seen from 
Henry Adams’s Mont Saint Michel 
and Chartres. In describing the 
buildings indicated by his title the 
American humanist gives us a vision 
of the entire medieval ethos. Thus, 
when he came to deal with the work 
of St. Thomas Aquinas he found 
himself compelled to use architec- 
tural terms. “St. Thomas’s architec- 
ture,” he wrote, “like any other work 
of art, is best studied by itself as 
though he created it outright; other- 
wise a tourist would never get be- 
yond its threshold. Beginning with 
the foundation which is God and 
God’s active presence in His Church, 
Thomas next built God into the walls 
and towers of His Church, in the 
Trinity and its creation of mind and 
matter in time and space; then 
finally he filled the Church by unit- 
ing mind and matter in man, or 
man’s soul, giving to humanity a 
free will that rose, like the fléche, to 
heaven.” There is more of the same 
kind but that will suffice. It fully 
confirms the description of the 
Summa Theologica given by Msgr. 
Legendre: “There is the same mag- 
nificent plan, the same power, the 
same richness of detail [as in a ca- 
thedral]; column and vaultings sup- 
port and cross and part in embodi- 
ment of the general harmony. God, 
hidden in the recess of His sanctu- 
ary, fills the building with His ma- 
jesty. Virtue and vice are depicted 
there, the Old Law with its figures, 
the New with its mysteries. Christ 
is the crown of all, His Cross form- 
ing the pinnacle of the centuries 
passed and the centuries still to 
come, and imparting unity to all the 
works of God.” 
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If we turn from theology and phi- 
losophy to poetry we find the medi- 
eval genius displaying the same 
architectural character. We are fa- 
miliar to-day with verse that is 
structureless in both form and 
thought, but as we follow Dante we 
find ourselves in an ordered uni- 
verse that rises from the gloomy 
basements of Hades to the dome of 
paradisaical beatitude. There is a 
hierarchy of sinners, a hierarchy of 
saints and a hierarchy of angelic be- 
ings. All is strictly proportioned 
and oriented to God. The catholicity 
of the conception is disciplined by a 
coherent philosophy but the disci- 
pline does not forbid a rich com- 
plexity. The total impression is that 
of a vast structure parts of which 
are lost in shadow, other parts of 
which are obscured by excess of light 
but the impressive harmony of 
which as a whole cannot be missed. 
The esthetic sense is satisfied in ex- 
actly the same way as it is by some 
architectural masterpiece. 

It will not be surprising therefore 
if we find the characteristically 
architectural genius of the Middle 
Ages revealing itself in that other 
achievement of medievalism—the 
creation of an ordered society, or if 
we derive from the contemplation of 
that society the same kind of zsthe- 
tic satisfaction we find in the 
Summa Theologica and the Com- 
media. That in fact is exactly what 
we do experience. 

This is the more strange since the 
creation of medieval civilization was 
the creation of no one master-mind 
as was the case in the two achieve- 
ments just named. We cannot put 
our finger on some supreme social 
architect and say, “It was he who 
planned this living structure.” It 
grew, under the presiding auspices 
of the Church, by the power of an 
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inherent creative spirit, as a tree 
grows or as the human organism de- 
velops. 

In this respect it stands in strik- 
ing contrast to that which is being 
attempted to-day in Russia. The 
Soviet Republic is not an architec- 
tural creation but a piece of social 
engineering. It has been manufac- 
tured according to what is assumed 
to be a scientific theory, as those 
houses are manufactured which are 
sent out from the factory in sections 
and pieced together to conform to a 
standardized pattern. It has the ap- 
pearance of one of those ferro-con- 
crete buildings in which beauty has 
been sacrificed to a utilitarian pur- 
pose. The inspiration is scientific, 
not artistic. The spectator may be 
impressed by the massiveness of the 
structure or by the exactitude shown 
in the planning—these are the 
things which we admire in the pyra- 
mids—but this is a different thing 
from the exsthetic satisfaction felt 
by the student of medieval society. 
In the latter case we are conscious 
of contemplating a living creation 
fashioned by successive generations 
as a home for the human spirit. 
This applies of course not only to 
the Russian experiment but to all 
those communities, real and imagi- 
nary, contrived by modern material- 
ism. 

The Christendom which emerged 
from the crucible of the Dark Ages, 
appropriating and building into its 
structure the culture and civiliza- 
tion of the ancient Empire along 
with elements supplied by the bar- 
barians, was no mere human work. 
The Architect was no other than 
God Himself. “The Spirit of Christ 
was made flesh,” says the German 
author of Christianity and Race, “in 
the forms of this Roman-Hellenistic 
culture. In other words, these forms 


were called to be the expression and 
bearers of Christ’s Spirit. As the 
body of Christ was that of a Jewish 
man, so is the bodily manifestation 
of the Spirit of Christ in the Church 
that of the Roman-Hellenistic cul- 
ture.” Doctor Pinsk’s conception of 
the Christian Society has been en- 
dorsed by no less an authority than 
the learned Abbot of Buckfast. In 
a Foreword contributed to Christi- 
anity and Race, Abbot Vonier says: 
“We may put it thus: the Holy 
Ghost did not descend upon Baby- 
lonian culture but upon the one that 
succeeded it, the Roman-Hellenistic, 
and this culture is the natural, 
exclusive dwelling place of the 
Spirit...” 

As it was built, according to this 
view, by God as a home for Himself, 
a larger cathedral in which His 
sacramental Presence might abide, 
so was it built for God. To regard 
the cathedral as a symbol of the 
civilization out of which it arose is 
not (as critics more conscious of the 
human flaws than of the intention 
might deem) an exaggeration. One 
of the things which gives medieval 
society the beauty of which the ca- 
thedral was the architectural ex- 
pression is the fact that it was ori- 
ented, so to speak, towards the 
altar. That it is which gave it the 
unity of design we see in it. When 
on some great festival the crowds 
poured into one of those great 
churches erected by the medieval 
builders it was not necessary that 
the forms of secular society should 
be abandoned. The secular society 
fitted into the sacred place as the 
hand fits into the glove made for it. 
Here the learned clerk from the uni- 
versity found that towards which all 
his studies had pointed. His culture 
was here at the fountainhead, for 
medieval education was primarily 
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concerned with the mysteries of 
which the Church was the guardian. 
Even more significantly the crafts- 
man and the merchant found here 
the chapel of their guild, that or- 
ganization which made the day’s 
work a part of one’s religion. The 
prince, the peasant, the soldier, the 
poet found in the Church the au- 
thority which had assigned to them 
their respective social functions. 
They lived in and formed part of a 
society of which this building was 
the headquarters. It was a society 
which did not exist for its own sake 
or was considered as an end in it- 
self; it had been organized in order 
to maintain and extend a Christian 
civilization. It was fitting therefore 
that everywhere should be found 
symbols reminding the citizens of 
this dominant purpose—the Cross 
surmounting public buildings or 
hanging from the walls of class- 
rooms or standing in the market- 
place or meeting the traveler by the 
wayside, figures of the saints on 
houses, and plays and pageants rep- 
resenting sacred scenes on holidays. 

This common allegiance, beneath 
all differences, gave the community 
a moral unity which, viewed from 
the architectural standpoint, is im- 
pressive. “What appeals to one in 
the medieval outlook upon life,” 
wrote a non-Catholic historian, Pro- 
fessor H. W. C. Davis, is, first, the 
idea of mankind as a brotherhood 
transcending racial and political di- 
visions, united in a common quest 
for truth, filled with the spirit of mu- 
tual charity and mutual helpfulness, 
and endowed with a higher will and 
wisdom than that of the individuals 
who belong to it; secondly, a pro- 
found belief in the superiority of 
right over might, of spirit over mat- 
ter, of the eternal interests of hu- 
manity over the ambitions and the 
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passions of the passing hour. With- 
out Christianity these articles of 
faith could scarcely have passed into 
the common heritage of men; and, 
without the Church, it is in the last 
degree improbable that Christianity 
would have survived that age of 
semi-barbarism in which the foun- 
dations of the modern world were 
laid” (Medieval Europe). 

But this unity was entirely unlike 
that coerced uniformity we see in 
the one-class Communistic society. 
The Church recognized and even en- 
forced a graded social hierarchy 
based not on degrees of wealth but 
on the dignity attaching to the func- 
tions exercised. Every man had to 
render some service according to his 
ability and in return he was afforded 
a fixed place and a secure if frugal 
livelihood in the community. So far 
from diversity of class and occupa- 
tion occasioning discord it was this 
very diversity which ministered to 
unity. St. Paul’s metaphor of the 
body in which the eye has need of 
the hand and the hand of the eye 
here found its realization. All were 
bound together by mutual obliga- 
tions and rights which had been 
carefully defined. The rich variety 
of medieval society strikes us no less 
than its unity. 

And all this was balanced and pro- 
portioned in a manner calculated to 
ensure stability. Authority was dis- 
tributed. Church and state and 
guild shared it, exercising it with a 
freedom that strikes us as remark- 
able. The idea conveyed by the 
term “medieval tyranny” is entirely 
false. The autonomy enjoyed in 
their respective spheres and in the 
exercise of their proper functions by 
the component parts has no mod- 
ern parallel. What would the la- 
borer of to-day give for the freedom 
of the craft guildsman! 
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Looking at the whole structure 
with its soaring steeples, cave-like 
crypt, side chapels, sculptured an- 
gels and devils, pillared aisles, flying 
buttresses and storied windows, all 
poised and balanced in a statuesque 
eternity and welded into a mystic 
unity by the high altar, we cease to 
feel astonishment that a society thus 
organized should have been able to 
give us the Summa Theologica, the 
Commedia and Chartres Cathedral. 
Being itself “a building of God” it 
possessed the art of building and 
the work it did was but the natural 
product of that architectural genius 
with which in its beginning it had 
been endowed by the Supreme 
Architect. 

This zsthetic test is not illegiti- 
mate. A civilization the forms of 
which are ugly will be found on ex- 
amination to reveal spiritual and 
' moral faults of which its ugliness is 
the outward and visible index. It is 
not without significance that the 
man who most effectively attacked 
the immorality of our competitive 
and materialistic civilization ap- 
proached the social problem from 
the standpoint of art. Ruskin’s so- 
cial theories and his art criticism 
are not in separate water-tight com- 
partments but, as may be seen by 
anyone who cares to turn to his 
work, closely related. A disciple of 
his, an architect by profession and 
the writer of numerous books on 
medieval subjects, the late A. J. 
Penty, has left it on record in cer- 
tain posthumous autobiographical 
papers that it was the philistinism of 
Socialists which first awakened him 
to the fallacious nature of their rea- 
soning and turned his attention to 
the society of the Middle Ages. 

This is an age in which economic 
planning and social reconstruction 
have come to occupy prominent 
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places in public interest. 
academic interest which they excite. 
Those myriad pamphlets and maga- 
zine articles which deal with eco- 
nomic and social questions are shots 
in a real war. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that those of artistic tempera- 
ment find it difficult to rouse enthu- 
siasm concerning slum clearance, 
wage contracts and hygienic meas- 
ures. There is a sordidness about 
such matters which all too frequent- 
ly the social planners only accentu- 
ate. The results of such experi- 
ments as have been made are no less 
discouraging. Model estates, gov- 
ernment settlements for the unem- 
ployed and suchlike actualities, de- 
spite their mechanical efficiency, 
give no assurance of affording a 
home for the weary human-spirit. 
Adequate barracks they may be, but 
homes—no! No coherent idea 
shines through them to light up 
their materialism with spiritual 
glory. They are too obviously man- 
made and too little suggestive of a 
Divine Architect. And so the artist- 
mind turns from them with a sigh, 
contemplating with a shudder the 
time when these efficient reformers 
will have covered the earth with 
their manufactured utopias. Sadly 
he comes to the conclusion that the 
description of economics as the dry 
science is only too true. But let him 
take heart and contribute his own 
specialized gifts to the common task 
of social reconstruction. For he is 
needed and has an important part to 
play. Sociology, though it be termed 
a science, is also an art. Its labors 
rightly understood are nearer to 
those of the architect than to those 
of the engineer. Societies cannot be 
manufactured. Even more than the 
sociological statistician we need for 
this work the poet, and more even 
than the poet the prophet. 
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By JEWELL MILLER 


HE back stairs of life seem in 
danger of breaking down these 
days from overcrowding. Yet there 
is always room for one more. One 
by one our famous novelists and 
playwrights have taken to the back 
stairs ... that shady locality where 
one need not ascend or descend in a 
graceful or stately manner, nor in 
full array. In fact, back stairs in- 
vite to slovenly attire. Here we are 
introduced to many a hero and hero- 
ine who go the limit of dishabille. 

A stayless moral form, a mental- 
ity twisted in the curl papers of per- 
versity, mark the female of the spe- 
cies as she snaps her nicotined fin- 
gers at the “conventions.” Later on 
we are called upon to pity a male 
specimen as he takes to the back 
stairs to escape an unwelcome guest. 
Usually the mother of his unborn 
child seeking shelter and protection. 
Or at least our modern writers bid 
us hold our breath lest some clever 
crook, or a shining light in “Big 
Business,” should not escape a dun- 
ning visitor by way of the back 
stairs. 

Multitudinous and eager are the 
fingers pointing the way to the back 
stairs of Life, by which we may es- 
cape the unwelcome guest and avoid 
our creditors. Well known and 
much heralded are the names of the 
writers who dwell upon the back 
stairs of the mind where dark per- 
verted thoughts scuttle up and 
down, crooked and ugly as beetles. 
Like beetles scurrying to avoid the 
sunlight when some one kicks aside 
the great rock of their hiding. And 
oh, how these wielders of the pen do 


revel in turning humankind inside 
out, in the shadowy purlieus of the 
back stairs! 

In the creative world to-day we 
face a strange anomaly. For is it 
not an astonishing contradiction 
that the same two decades which 
have given us scientists and wizards 
of mechanical invention, such as 
Edison, Steinmetz, and Einstein, 
who have proven that man may 
master the most stupendous forces 
of nature, have also bequeathed to 
us a school of literature dedicated to 
a consuming desire to prove to man 
that over himself he has no jurisdic- 
tion whatever? 

We find two distinct groups of 
men working side by side, both prod- 
ucts of the same era. The one, a 
group of triumphant scientists elat- 
ed by the knowledge that, through 
a multiplicity of recent discoveries 
in the physical world, man may ride 
upon the air out-arrowing the birds 
of heaven, play with thunderbolts; 
even harness the very tides of the 
sea to do his bidding. The other, a 
group of dejected writers who de- 
vote their undoubted talents to re- 
vealing man as a mere puppet. An 
automaton who is in no wise re- 
sponsible for his personal conduct 
at any time. A being entirely at the 
mercy of his congenial equipment 
of nerves and glands. Or, should 
he not be fortunate enough to be 
born with these authentic excuses 
for a misspent life, he (the hero of 
a best-seller or box-office success), 
can always be presented as “a vic- 
tim of our false social order.” Thus 
pigeonholed he may still command 
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our sympathetic attention and re- 
spect. 

Is there not infinite pathos in this 
state of affairs? For shall man, at 
one and the same time, declare him- 
self master of almost every force in 
nature, yet be himself a slave? 
Bowed down morally and spiritually 
before his own glands or inherited 
tendencies? 

Perhaps never before in the his- 
tory of letters have men of ability 
and learning set themselves so delib- 
erately to the task of chloroforming, 
through the medium of play and 
novel, those refinements of instinct 
which lay a restraining hand upon 
the imagination, especially the per- 
verted thinking which inevitably 
leads to wrongdoing. It is true that 
in the recesses of mind and body 
temptation ever lurks. Hours of 
weakness lie in wait for each one of 
us, from the lowliest to the highest. 
In these dark hours of perplexity, 
when we are fumbling for light, 
what shall illumine our path? Cer- 
tainly not the insidious modern so- 
cial doctrines, dangerous in propor- 
tion to their degree of suave clever- 
ness of expression. 

Smart sophistication is the man- 
ner of the hour, and laughter is rec- 
ommended to us as the only tonic. 
But that specious talent, however 
brilliant, which tempts us to ridicule 
things rooted in our spiritual being 
is a subtle poison. A poison which 
stultifies our defenses, disintegrates 
our judgments, and, by undermin- 
ing the very foundation of our stand- 
ards, teaches us to wink at our 
stewardship of things spiritual. 
Evil smells have long been associ- 
ated with back passages. And here 
are manufactured malodorous plays 
and books which are made to sell 
and sell quickly. 

How rarely in all this welter of 
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subtle obliquities is anything offered 
to us which has been born of an in- 
tense inner personal experience? 
Yet only expressions thus born have 
anything to satisfy the human soul 
in its ceaseless quest. To be sincere 
is to do away with irresponsibility, 
cheapness and vulgarity. 

Reviewing some recent exposi- 
tions of the ultra-moderns in the 
field of literature, music, and art 
the thought has come to me again 
and again, how fortunate for us that 
the Supreme Power which created 
the universe works on, ever true to 
the fixed principles of rhythmic 
beauty, of sequence and order which 
underlie everything in this marvel- 
ous world of ours—not created by 
human agency. How blest are we 
that nature herself continues to put 
forth fruit and flowers according to 
their kind, in faithful obeyance to 
the law that man shall not gather 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles. 
But that each and every creation of 
our visible world shall attain its 
realization of beauty through sym- 
metry and the harmonious adapta- 
tion of the several parts to each 
other. 

Dr. Moulton says, on the recent 
investigations of the evolutions of 
stars and planets: “The thing that 
impresses me most is not the im- 
mense size of that part of the phys- 
ical universe which we have ex- 
plored, nor its long duration, nor 
the great forces at play, but it is the 
fact that it is orderly. The funda- 
mental basis on which science rests 
is the orderliness of the universe. 
Everything that has been learned 
from the earth and in our vast solar 
system and in our galaxy of stars 
confirms the conclusion that it is 
orderly. The fact that it is orderly 
in time,—that is, that the order 
which we see to-day goes over into 
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the order which we shall see to- 
morrow, in continuous fashion— 
is really what we mean by evolu- 
tion.” 

Is it not true that daily, in the for- 
mation of every tree and blossom 
that greets our eye, nature continues 
to point out the true path to all art 
worthy of the name? Were we to 
walk out into our garden some fair 
morning to find the faithful old wis- 
taria vine “expressing itself” by put- 
ting forth a stiff scarlet bloom 
among its misty pendulant clusters 
of soft lavender, how aghast should 
we be at the sight! Or, were one of 
the graceful, drooping branches of 
the weeping birch suddenly to fly 
outward at a wild tangent and stand 
all askew, in order to assert its inde- 
pendence, how indignant we would 
be at such distortion of a gracious, 
symmetrical thing! 

Yet of late we allow the writer, 
the musician, the artist to offer us 
just such perversions in the form of 
writings which defy the eternal 
teachings. Music which revels in 
harmonic displacements and dislo- 
cated rhythms; Art which distorts 
the human form divine. Nay, we 
are exhorted to hail these apostles 
of ugliness as adventurous spirits 
experimenting with new forms of 
expression! 

Those of us who have had our 
schooling during a saner period 
have reached a vantage point where 
with safety we may be assaulted by 
the vagaries of disordered minds. 
We give them but a glance of dis- 
taste and they drift away from us, 
leaving us disgusted but unharmed. 
But what of our young people? 
Youth, with its highly sensitized, 
delicate plates of mind and soul 
waiting to receive the first impres- 
sions as to the basic facts of life. 
Are they to receive this information 


from the rostrum of the back stairs? 
Shall we who are responsible for the 
American home remain quiescent 
while publishers and editors keep 
their presses hot, shamelessly fed 
with the purposely tainted output of 
men and women who prostitute 
their art for the sake of large royal- 
ties and box-office returns? 

Even in the classroom college pro- 
fessors, psychiatrists, biologists, 
and psychologists stress the most 
pernicious of all the false current 
theories, that is, that life has no spir- 
itual significance. We are bound 
for nowhere. We are but a higher 


‘ order of animal, and we are respon- 


sible to no one. Neither to man nor 
God. Religion has been divorced 
from education and Self set high 
upon the pedestal of individualism. 
With such teaching as this at large 
it is inevitable that the subtle equi- 
librium between youth and the eter- 
nal verities should be shaken to its 
foundation. 

The cynicism, the morbid self- 
questionings, the feverish restless- 
ness which mark so much of our 
creative output reveal a spiritual 
poverty, a spiritual hunger that ac- 
counts for our bad manners. An- 
archism and starvation often walk 
hand in hand, the latter a little in 
advance of the former; and in view- 
ing an artist’s work do we not get an 
insight into his attitude toward ex- 
istence itself? The violent and de- 
structive feelings engendered by his 
spiritual state used to be suppressed 
behind a veil of decency. But de- 
cency is outmoded. 

With reverence and respect for 
authority, chivalry and grace 
pitched out upon the dust pile of 
the classic world’s débris, the di- 
sheveled apostles of modernism 
scurry up and down the back stairs 
spilling out dull distortions; crying 
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aloud that Art has struck away the 
shackles that would crib and con- 
fine it.... 

Emancipation is the high sound- 
ing word flung over the wreckage of 
family loyalty, the foolish old reti- 
cences and inhibitions of the past. 
But with these old fetishes swept 
away, what do we behold? Seem- 
ingly a world gone mad, in which 
each nation looks with suspicion on 
his neighbor and where the hand of 
every man is set against his fellow. 
And now, perhaps, we have touched 
the deep-seated sore spot in both life 
and art to-day. 

The individual has set himself 
upon the altar, seeking to solve his 
self-made doubts and perplexities 
quite aside and apart from the guid- 
ance of divine fundamental prin- 
ciples. With such political and ar- 
tistic propaganda at large it is small 
wonder that the subtle equilibrium 
between man and the eternal verities 
is shaken to its foundation. 

As the political situation in every 
land but reflects the aggregate per- 
sonality and temperament of the 
inhabitants’ attitude toward life, so 
in viewing an artist’s creations do 
we not get an insight as to his atti- 
tude toward existence? If his art be 
anarchistic in nature, may we not 
infer that such is his attitude toward 
life; that his violent and destructive 
feelings find vent in the distortions 
and perversions of his creative work 
because of this maladjustment? In 
defiance of all the laws that would 
aid him, he sets about to burn the 
bridges behind him, and, scorning 
the lessons and achievements of the 
past, thus brings himself to artistic 
poverty. 

It goes without saying that ex- 
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among you, let him serve.” 





pressions which have birth in re- 
fusal of allegiance to principles that 
hold the very stars in their courses, 
leave us cold; for they lead us no- 
where, have no power to lift us out 
of ourselves, and seek only to arouse 
in us that fatal disorder—morbidity. 
One of the melancholy signs of these 
disordered times is a continuous 
turgid stream of so-called intimate 
autobiographies and memoirs of ego- 
centrics;—for is not Self the key- 
note of the New Manner? Writers 
who unblushingly tell all are the 
best-sellers of the day, but the 
ghouls who dig up dirt concerning 
the glorious dead run them a close 
second—often outstrip them. 

We are told by publishers and 
reviewers of these offerings what 
giant strides the world has made in 
the matter of frankness. Is it true 
that a life well-lived no longer inter- 
ests our reading public? Is it no 
longer true that the glory of sculp- 
ture is motion caught in a moment 
of perfection? The rhythm of 
poetry a series of sounds curved 
again and again to a line of beauty? 

Seek to do away with these truths 
and something very precious has 
been taken out of life. Something of 
which we have need, and never 
greater need than to-day when the 
embattled hosts of European civili- 
zation address each other in inter- 
national billingsgate! 

How then may we lessen this in- 
creasing bitterness of spirit in hu- 
man relationship? How win back 
order and beauty to the creative 
arts? Perhaps, if we listen, above 
the turmoil and fever of to-day we 
still may hear the admonition of 
long ago: “He who would be chief 





























THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATER 


CCASIONALLY dreams come 
true so fast that they bounce the 
dreamer off the springboard of 
promise squarely into a sea of 
troubles, but in this case we trust 
that the troubles resolve themselves 
into strong currents of fulfillment as 
we are almost certain that when Mr. 
Emmet Lavery began writing about 
the need for a Catholic Theater last 
autumn, he hardly hoped that sum- 
mer would see one actually estab- 
lished. 

It was Loyola University of Illi- 
nois which supplied the first prac- 
tical impetus to the idea when they 
offered Mr. Lavery the Loyola Com- 
munity Theater for a national con- 
ference in June. So thoroughly and 
expeditiously was this conference 
organized that June 15th found near- 
ly five hundred delegates gathered in 
Chicago from twenty-eight different 
states. There by Lake Michigan, 
men and women, priests, nuns and 
laity, enthusiasts in the same work, 
met for the first time. Some were 
known to each other by name or 
reputation; many had been puzzling 
over the same problems in complete 
isolation; many had been reaching 
the same goal by different roads but 
most were quite unprepared to find 
how far the roots of Catholic Little 
Theaters had already spread. 

Among the distinguished guests 
at the Conference were Father Di- 
neen and his group from the Loyola 
Community Theater—who were 
really the hosts—then Sister Mary 


Leola with her verse speaking choir 
from Mundelein; Father Urban 
Nagle, O.P., and his Blackfriars; Fa- 
ther Stemm and Father Semper 
fresh from their adventurous ex- 
perimental theater at Columbia 
College, Iowa; Dorothy Day with 
a Negro musical interlude on Chi- 
cago housing; Sister Consuela of 
the Summer School of Scranton, 
Pa.; Sister Constantia, a Ghéon spe- 
cialist; Father Growney of the Cath- 
olic Actors Guild of Buffalo and Dr. 
Mahoney of the Catholic Repertory 
Theater of New York. In Chicago, 
introductions were made, ideas were 
exchanged and ideals strengthened. 
A second conference was planned for 
August in Washington and a na- 
tional secretary was appointed. Al- 
ready committees are being formed 
and are working out plans for a cen- 
tral bureau or clearing house where 
regional conferences and regional 
cycles of college plays may be or- 
ganized and a bulletin published for 
the rapid advancement of a common 
standard. 

it must not be supposed, however, 
that when we speak of a National 
Catholic Theater we mean that funds 
are now to be solicited to build some 
massive Petrine auditorium. No, 
the Catholic Theater like the Cath- 
olic Church is that unifying idea 
which comes to life in its many 
branches. Every dramatic group al- 
ready organized in university, col- 
lege, high school, club or parish is 
already a stone in the structure. 
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“We are simply revitalizing one of 
the most important contributory 
streams of the theater,” said Mr. 
Lavery in opening the conference. 
“We seek neither to overthrow nor 
to replace the legitimate theater. We 
aim simply to revive the Catholic tra- 
dition in the theater on those stages 
that are in our control.” In the cen- 
tralizing of the stock of common en- 
deavor, the stimulus of competition 
and the treasures of experience will 
be available for everyone. 

An exciting result of the confer- 
ence may be apparent next spring if 
one of Mr. Lavery’s minor dreams is 
realized. That will be a yearly Cath- 
olic Drama Festival to be held in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Mr. 
Lavery has proposed that the presi- 
dents or deans of the different Cath- 
olic colleges in the larger cities meet 
together this autumn and discuss 
the final dramatic program for 1938 
in their respective colleges, so that 
later on in the spring a full week of 
Catholic plays may be presented in 
some central locality. Already Fa- 
ther Duce, President of Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles and Father 
Ring, President of San Francisco 
University, have offered to try out 
this plan for the coming semesters. 
During the Washington Conference 
some of the Eastern colleges may 
also agree to join in with it. Our 
personal addenda would be that 
from these regional festivals, selec- 
tions be made for a national festi- 
val, like Malvern in England. It 
would be a great stimulus to Cath- 
olic playwrights. 

Another aid from the outside to- 
wards the National Catholic Theater 
comes from the Federal Theater 
Project in New York who have been 
busy compiling a catalogue of Cath- 
olic plays which is just about to be 
published. Mr. Lavery is generous 
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in acknowledging the inspiration 
that has been given him generally by 
the Federal Theater and Mrs. Hallie 
Flanagan. In later years we believe 
that their most valuable contribu- 
tion will be conceded to have been 
the impetus that they have given to 
small groups all over the country. 
The little theaters, once so quick and 
alive had become virtually static. 
With better pictures on one hand 
and professional summer theaters 
on the other, their functional im- 
portance was challenged, but the 
Federal Theater Project has proved 
what magnificence can be accom- 
plished with simple handmade 
equipment and submerged talents 
under judicious direction, and such 
productions as Murder in the Cathe- 
dral, the Negro Macbeth and Dr. 
Faustus have made dramatic history 
in America. 

The Little Theater has been the 
great training ground for O’Neill and 
Shaw and Barrie. A one-act play of- 
fers the same opportunity to the 
playwright as a sketch does to an 
artist. It is through one-act plays 
by the greater writers that amateurs 
can learn the technique of the mas- 
ters without doing either themselves 
or the author too much injury. To 
realize how necessary it is to stimu- 
late Catholic writers one has only 
to pick up the new magazine, One- 
Act Plays, which is developing into 
pure red propaganda. 


How much fine native material is 
neglected close at hand was brought 
roundly to my mind last week when 
I went to the Santa Barbara Bowl to 
hear an American opera sung in 
English by the Los Angeles Music 
Project. 

The Santa Barbara Bowl is dug 
out of the side of a mountain. Walls 
of dry brown earth encase it but the 
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moonlight was silver-plating the 
earth, and not so far off beyond was 
the sea. We had come prepared for 
the bitter chill that lurks in the night 
air of California, but it was a warm- 
ish moon and the bow! has the un- 
usual luxury of wooden seats and 
back rests. An accommodating bus 
was also in attendance for any who 
feared a short climb. The stage was 
of good size and equipped for 
scenery, although roofless. The or- 
chestra had ample space. The per- 
formance began with decent prompt- 
ness before an expectant audience. 
In short everything was excellent— 
except the opera. The story was of 
the Arthurian ilk: a Launcelot who 
goes to woo a bride for his King and 
then wins her for himself. Only this 
Launcelot most respectably married 
her. He was canny enough, how- 
ever, to send word to the King that 
he had done it because the maiden 
was so ugly, and so when the King 
came to call, the hero told his wife 
to disguise her beauty. But she had 
found matrimony much tamer than 
she expected and dazzled the King 
into such a temper, that her hus- 
band kills himself and she is left 
without husband or a crown. To 
further remove this unconvincing 
tale from all reality, it was placed 
among the Anglo-Saxons. 
Metempsychosis would have little 
thrill for me if my only forbears 
were Saxons. These Saxons seemed 
singularly unsympathetic even for 
Angles. They drank immoveably 


through Act I. without one rousing 
wassail. In Act II. as the heroine 
wakes the sleeping hero with a kiss, 
he mistakes her for a nightmare and 
chases her with a naked sword; and 
after that not even their extra long 
embraces could give much erotic 
credence to their forest duets. One 
of the few lines that was completely 
audible was: 


“We are as lost now as we ever shall 
be ” 


which the audience seemed to con- 
sider prescient, for they left almost 
in a body before Act III. 

“Well, that was my first opera!” 
said one of the girls with me and I 
couldn’t blame her for a lack of en- 
thusiasm which her politeness tried 
to cover. And all the while just a 
few blocks away the moon was light- 
ing up the pinkness of the columns 
of the old Mission’s front portal as 
it stood grandly on its hill with 
scene after scene of color and ex- 
citement in its memories. Why was 
it that Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and Mr. Deems Taylor had to dig out 
the Anglo-Saxons for their Ameri- 
can opera? 

Can nothing better than Ramona 
come out of the Southern California 
past? We need badly some one-act 
plays to perpetuate the Catholic tra- 
dition on the Coast. 

What the National Catholic The- 
ater may inspire remains an un- 
limited lien on the future. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t TAKE 1T WiTH You.—A 
Pulitzer Prize winner which is as 
full of kindliness as laughs. Its 
characters are so light-heartedly 
foolish that it relaxes everyone to 
meet them.—At the Booth. 


BrotHer Rat.—All about the 
cadets at the Virginia Militery Acad- 
emy which likes the plays by some 
former students so much that it fur- 
nishes the uniforms. There are one 
or two unfortunate lines which could 
easily have been omitted. Otherwise 
it is a thoroughly pleasant little 
comedy with a gay juvenile cast.— 
At the Biltmore. 


THE Women.—A dull and very 
coarse melodrama which has at- 
tained wide publicity from the fact 
that there are no men in the large 
cast and that it is supposed to give 
a realistic picture of women’s lives. 
We can only say that we are indeed 
ashamed that it was written by a 
woman.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


March 


Yes, My Daruinc DAUGHTER.—A 
suave polite comedy dexterously 
played but which we consider the 
most immoral of the season as, with- 


out being at all vulgar, it laughs 
down all standards and would seem 
to show that chastity for itself is 
completely demoded.—At the Play- 
house. 

April 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME.—Gives 
one another idea about Jewish sum- 
mer camps, as Camp Kare-Free is 
funny without being too obnoxious. 
It introduces Miss Katherine Locke. 
—At the Lyceum. 


June 


BaBEs IN ArnMS.—Here is a musi- 
cal comedy acted by a cast of boys 
and girls all under twenty-five. But 
both the actors and the ballet had the 
benefit of two of the best directors 
and the result is a very refreshing 
and thoroughly nice entertainment. 
—At the Shubert. 


July 


Room SErvice.—Just at the end of 
the season this funniest farce of the 
year burst into light. It has as many 
laughs as Three Men on a Horse but 
without its inelegancies. Not that it 
is in the least drawing-room in 
flavor as it all takes place in a hotel 
bedroom from which an harassed 
manager is trying to eject an author, 
a producer and a director. How 
they keep the pace going for three 
acts is only credible after you see it. 
—At the Cort. 


























The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Wor.tp AND THE Farru. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC SCOTLAND 


HE Catholics of Scotland form a 
sixth of the population. This 
is a fact that is often unrealized. 
The Catholic Scots, too, are indige- 
nous whatever may be sometimes 
asserted by extreme Protestant 
propaganda to the contrary, and al- 
though they are a minority they 
share all the traditions and have the 
same national mentality as others 
of their race. Most patriotic and 
generally keenly interested in keep- 
ing alive their national culture, they 
can count amongst them many of 
the greatest Scots. Theirs is a land 
of poetry and romance. One be- 
comes conscious of this when after 
crossing the border the blue hills, 
lakes, moors and forests come into 
view. Their history has naturally 
been influenced by their environ- 
ment and provides chapter upon 
chapter of romantic episodes. 
Scotland was once entirely a Cath- 
olic country. St. Columba and Irish 
missionary monks planted the Faith 
there and as fruit of their labors the 
country became the home of many 
saints. Best known amongst whom 
are such names as St. Margaret, 


Queen of Scotland, and St. Magnus 
of the Orkneys. The ruins of state- 
ly churches, such as those of Mel- 
rose and Elgin, are frequently to be 
seen and bear witness to the fact 
that Scotland had reached a very 
high standard of civilization in the 
old Catholic days. 

The Reformation in Scotland was 
largely engendered by political 
forces, as was the case in most of 
the northern European countries. 
In Scotland the great nobles who at 
that date wielded enormous influ- 
ence and had great power over the 
clans and septs used religion to fur- 
ther their individual ambitions, 
often changing their faith several 
times during their lives. In this way 
districts would adopt the religion 
which was professed by the most 
powerful noble in the neighborhood. 
This state of things cannot be de- 
nied; but at the same time account 
must be taken of the Scottish tem- 
perament which responds to a reli- 
gious movement, also as the old 
Catholic bishops had been great 
landlords and the monastic institu- 
tions as well, there was an element 
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of democratic feeling on the side of 
the reform. The Calvinist preachers 
were able to make a real appeal to 
the people many of whom became 
imbued with their doctrines and at- 
tached to the new religion. 

The Calvinistic Protestantism 
preached by John Knox and Andrew 
Melville was very severe and gave 
rise to Puritanism. Scottish Protes- 
tantism unlike that in England, 
which was more akin to the Lu- 
theranism of the northern mon- 
archies, allowed no survivals of the 
ancient liturgical worship. Presby- 
terianism has become known for its 
austere simplicity. This has at 
times provoked a certain reaction 
and the Episcopalians came into be- 
ing, who while repudiating Catholi- 
cism have a more liturgical form of 
Protestantism. They are nowadays 
very much affected by the Anglo- 
Catholic movement. This is, how- 
ever, quite a new development. The 
Nonjurers, ministers who remained 
loyal to the Stuart cause, were un- 
able to come to an agreement with 
the Orthodox in the early eighteenth 
century owing to their repudiation 
of the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
to which the Easterns were firmly 
attached. To-day a very great many 
Episcopalians find no difficulty in 
accepting this doctrine, which shows 
a great change in their religious out- 
look. Presbyterians have remained 
more conservative in their Protes- 
tantism. There is, however, amongst 
them a growing school of thought 
which is more inclined to recognize 
the possibility of there being good in 
Catholicism. But the Scotch people 
are profoundly religious, this is one 
of their best qualities, and amongst 
the people violent feelings of antip- 
athy between Catholics and Protes- 
tants are easily aroused. This state 
of affairs is accentuated by the fact 
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that in the wild northern Highland 
districts, Protestants and Catholics 
generally live apart. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find one glen populated 
by Catholics and on the other side of 
the hills but a short distance away 
another in which all the inhabitants 
are fervent Protestants. In such 
out-of-the-way mountain fastnesses 
the rivalries and jealousies, common 
amongst all agricultural popula- 
tions, can easily develop a religious 
aspect. 

Formerly, too, political. concep- 
tions and conflicting loyalties also 
engendered and increased the state 
of conflict between adherents to the 
different churches. After the union 
with England when James VI. of 
Scotland, son of Mary Queen of 
Scots, became also James I. of Eng- 
land, it was more and more evident to 
the Catholics that all hope of the re- 
establishment of their religion was 
remote. They also suffered persecu- 
tion, especially in England. These 
and other causes, economic and so- 
cial, induced them to join forces 
with those movements from the suc- 
cess of which they might hope for a 
betterment of their condition. First 
the Royalist war against Cromwell 
gained their allegiance, and later the 
romantic rebellions of the Stuart 
Pretenders. The banners of “Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie” were blessed by 
a Catholic bishop, and not only was 
the free exercise of the Catholic reli- 
gion allowed in the Jacobite armies 
but chaplains went with the troops 
to minister to the soldiers. The fail- 
ure of these Jacobite insurrections 
meant the exile or execution of many 
of the Catholic chiefs, and made the 
lot of the Catholic Scots still harder. 
But they still managed to remain 
stubbornly loyal to their religion in 
large numbers. 

The introduction of sheep farming 
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upon a large scale was a great cause 
of the depopulation of the High- 
lands. The movement naturally 
greatly affected the poorer Catholics. 
So dependent until recently has the 
Scottish small farmer been upon the 
good will of the leading families of 
his district that many places which 
to-day remain entirely Catholic owe 
this fact to self-sacrificing landlords 
who refused to evict the peasant 
farmers and to force the agricultural 
population either to migrate to the 
towns or to go overseas. All over 
the Highlands can be seen the ruins 
of villages, all the inhabitants of 
which have emigrated. They will 
point out to you the sites and tell you 
that the whole community has left 
for abroad. They have taken with 
them their ancient language, cus- 
toms, and if Catholics their religion 
to found colonies in far-away lands 
which have remained Scotch in sen- 
timent and patriotism, although for 
generations now these people have 
never again seen the misty blue 
hills and the purple covered moor- 
lands of the land from whence they 
came. 

There are still many districts 
which have always adhered to the 
Faith, and often in these parts the 
entire population belong to the same 
religion. Their extent and density 
vary considerably. There are whole 
districts such as Moidart and Knoi- 
dart to the north of Argyle, some of 
the islands off the West Coast, and 
there are some places which are 
merely villages or the scattered 
homesteads of some depopulated 
glen. Many of these places are com- 
pletely off the beaten track. It is 
even difficult to visit them in some 
cases owing to the absence of prop- 
erly constructed roadways suitable 
for motor traffic. One has to walk 
or drive. It is no uncommon thing 


to come upon a large village com- 
pletely isolated, where the people 
live peaceful and contented lives and 
each little farm produces sufficient 
for the needs of the family. It is 
surprising, however, to find in such 
secluded places large and often 
beautiful Catholic churches, and the 
people are conspicuous by their re- 
ligious fervor. 

For the tourist or one searching 
for idyllic surroundings, these dis- 
tricts must have an exceptional 
charm. Scottish scenery has a 
beauty all its own and an appeal 
which only those who have become 
accustomed to sojourn there can 
fully appreciate. Amongst these 
mountains are to be found lights and 
colorings of a delicacy and softness 
of hue that is something by itself 
and which has an inevitable effect 
upon the character of the people. 
The Highlander has a certain gentle- 
ness and submissiveness of dispo- 
sition which makes him a delightful 
friend, and these traits are accentu- 
ated by the inherent spirit of hospi- 
tality found even among the very 
poor. In the small thatch-roofed, 
three-roomed cottage, beside the 
sweet smelling peat fire is to be 
found a kindliness which endears 
them to all. To a Catholic it is often 
an unexpected pleasure to find him- 
self amongst people who share his 
religious convictions, to which they 
have shown an unflinching loyalty 
for centuries. 

It is noticeable that Catholicism is 
often particularly flourishing in 
those districts where the ancient 
and beautiful Gaelic tongue is pre- 
served and where it is still the every- 
day language of the people. They 
are, however, usually bilingual and 
speak equally fluently both English 
and Gaelic. Exceptionally one may 
come across persons who speak lit- 
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tle of the Saxon language and ex- 
press themselves haltingly in a thick 
and “brau” accent. They are gen- 
erally old people and have lost the 
language necessary for them to meet 
the battle of life, retaining only that 
of their childhood. Gaelic is excep- 
tionally beautiful, especially for 
singing and poetry. Still spoken in 
the Highlands it was at one time 
universal in Scotland. In the days 
of Mary Queen of Scots it was the 
language usually spoken at Edin- 
burgh. It is one of the purest forms 
of the Celtic family of languages and 
when written it differs very little 
from Irish Gaelic. The Scotch, how- 
ever, use Roman characters when 
they write and have a slightly differ- 
ent vocabulary. Welsh and Breton 
are a differing branch of the same 
Celtic family of languages. There 
exist a great number of ancient and 
lovely poems, songs and laments in 
Gaelic, and as a natural accompani- 
ment to so beautiful a language the 
national and traditional music is of 
a very high standard. The strong 
mystic vein in the Scotch finds 
ample expression in their poetry and 
music. Of late years there has been 
considerable concentration upon the 
language question and it is nowa- 
days taught in all the government 
schools in the Gaelic-speaking dis- 
tricts. 

There are many things which in- 
cite and encourage sympathy be- 
tween Scotch and Irish people. 
Both are Celtic, arisen from the same 
original stock. Both use virtually 
the same language. And throughout 
the course of history they have on so 
many occasions been linked to- 
gether. In the early days of Christi- 
anity the Gospel came to Scotland 
from Ireland. Bruce and Wallace are 
honored by both peoples. The en- 
thusiasm for the Jacobite cause was 
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largely shared by both. There is a 
great similarity of national tempera- 
ment. This is especially obvious in 
the Western Highlands and the Heb- 
rides, where Gaelic is still spoken 
and where, too, there are to be found 
large numbers of Catholics. It 
must be an undisputed fact that 
Catholicism is most flourishing in 
those parts of Scotland where the 
ancient language has survived. 
Many of the greatest experts upon 
the language question have been 
Catholics and it is this devotion to 
their language and culture that has 
made the Catholics intrinsically 
Scotch and has brought into the 
Catholic Church the Scotch element 
which is a world force for good. 
Scotch Catholics are known to be de- 
vout and at the same time their love 
for their country is also universally 
understood. 

The number of Catholics is stead- 
ily increasing in Scotland. This fact 
gives a certain amount of alarm to 
certain Protestant agitators, who 
would account for this by Irish im- 
migration. In the large industrial 
centers such as Glasgow there is un- 
questionably during the times when 
work is easily obtained a large in- 
flux of Irish workingmen who bring 
with them their Faith. But at the 
same time these people are easily 
assimilated. This is a very natural 
state of things considering the simi- 
larity that exists between these two 
Celtic peoples. Not only is the lan- 
guage very nearly the same, but the 
traditions and ways of living found 
amongst the peasants are almost 
identical. A very large number of © 
surnames are common to both. 
Donnells, Macdonalds and Camp- 
bells are found in large numbers in 
both countries. The Catholic Church 
in Scotland is certainly most na- 
tional, and any attempt to represent 
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it as something foreign is surely 
futile and absurd. 

Catholics are to be found through- 
out the world wherever Scotchmen 
have settled. They have great influ- 
ence throughout the British Empire. 
Since the union between England 
and Scotland they have codperated 
in many great undertakings, but the 
fame of Scotland who by this union 
in no way lost her identity as a sepa- 
rate nation has spread throughout 
the world. She has given many 
great statesmen to many countries 
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other than her own, and many prel- 
ates and illustrious men to the serv- 
ice of the Church. What is more 
again, many of her children have 
been raised to the altars of the 
Church. Despite the comparatively 
small number of those who still live 
amongst the mountains of their na- 
tive land, the Catholic Scotch are a 
great world-wide power for good in 
many lands and a striking witness to 
the great truth that loyalty to the 
Roman See is the basis of all true 
Christian unity. 
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GROWTH OF CAPITALISM 


CAPITALISM is the production of 
things by hired labour for the pur- 
pose of sale; at a price that will give 
sufficient profit for the owner of 
capital, after the payment of wages, 
to set about making more things for 
sale. Now this fascinating, and at 
one time highly applauded, theory 
did make a direct appeal to fallen 
human nature because it placed vast 
powers in the hands of successful 
capitalists. Since no one can serve 
God and Mammon capitalism suited 
Protestants, to whom were forbid- 
den pilgrimages and other devo- 
tional practices that took up time, 
and for whom all good works to the 
glory of God and the comfort of de- 
parted souls were vain and “filthy 
rags.” Mammon was called “busi- 
ness,” and business interests became 
an absorbing occupation for serious- 
minded Protestants. Financial pros- 
perity was tacitly, but more often 
quite vocally, hailed as the just re- 
ward of godliness. Statues were no 
longer carved and set up in honour 
of saints, since that was idolatry. 
They were erected to the honour and 
glory of numerous rich men, rich 
men that is who gave a certain pro- 
portion of their superfluous wealth 
to public needs; who with money 
gained by the exploiting of the la- 
bourer—understanding that it is of 
the essence of capitalism that the 
costs of production should be 


brought to the lowest level com- 
patible with efficient minding of ma- 
chines—endowed schools and col- 
leges, universities, hospitals, and 


‘pense of the poor. 


laboratories for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

Protestant Dives was no longer 
imagined in a place of torment after 
death. A summary of his many vir- 
tues and excellent qualities as par- 
ent, citizen, and benefactor was en- 
graved on the tombstone of the de- 
ceased. To suggest that the soul of 
the departed Dives might be in want 
of the prayers of friends or kinsmen 
insulted Protestant complacency 
and was “rank popery.” 

With the exaltation of riches in 
Protestant lands it was inevitable 
that poverty should be degraded and 
the poor man, however humble and 
meek, disdainfully treated. Prot- 
estantism “had no use” for poverty, 
though its rich men throve at the ex- 
Catholics, how- 
ever covetous, ambitious, and world- 
ly minded, always knew that pov- 
erty when embraced for the love of 
Christ was the higher life, and recog- 
nised the sanctity that preferred 
poverty to riches. 

Capitalism under liberalist con- 
trol, reduced an honourable poverty 
to a shameful destitution and then 
penalised it. 

There is nothing startling or un- 
usual in a poor man becoming, in 
Catholic lands and Catholic times, a 
priest, a bishop, or cardinal; or in a 
daughter of poor parents becoming 
a canonised saint. 

Neither do we marvel when we 
read of the heroes of Protestant ro- 
mance; heroes who grow from 
penniless boys into millionaires or 
travel from log cabin to White 
House. 
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‘But poverty for the latter has been 
triumphantly climbed out of, got rid 
of as a cast-off garment. For the 
former it has been the good com- 
panion, the cherished bride from 
whom there can be no divorce, borne 
into whatever exalted place, throne 
or scaffold, the call of conscience 
and obedience has enjoined. (But 
this is not to deny that pride has 
walked with poverty into the seats 
of the mighty, that ambition has not 
lurked within the heart to the ulti- 
mate displacement of the spirit of 
poverty. History can name too 
many distinguished Catholics who 
saw the nobler way and approved it, 
yet followed the lower.) 

Capitalism as such, not appearing 
suddenly on the earth as a fresh and 
startling revelation of the indomi- 
table will of man, but developing 
gradually, as opportunity and occa- 
sion served, claims no direct inspira- 
tion from Protestant sources; nor 
can it boast of condemnation by 
Catholic authority. 

Luther, it has been noted, fulmi- 
nated with his habitual violence 
against money-lending and the pay- 
ments exacted by the money-lender. 
Calvin with the more methodical 
mind worked out the conditions that 
made the taking of interest lawful 
and prescribed the circumstances, 
the justice and necessity of money- 
lending. There was nothing of the 
modern liberal in Calvin. The laws 
of usury were neither abrogated nor 
repealed by the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion. The reasonable- 
ness of interest was defended and 
explained. At the Council of the 
Lateran, 1515, a modest rate of in- 
terest on loans was allowed. 

At the utmost it can be said that 
Protestant teaching encouraged at- 
tention to business by prohibiting 
devotional practices and the cere- 
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monies of public worship; by the 
discouragement of good works not 
obviously of practical service to 
mankind; and by its attitude to the 
common recreations of mankind. It 
frowned upon leisure, and made 
idleness fhe mortal sin. 

In any case, who in these years 
of recurring economic depression, 
and the nonemployment of millions 
of honest men and women has a 
good word for capitalism and the 
capitalist? What if capitalism has 
achieved the flooding of all the world 
with cheap productions of doubtful 
utility? It has provoked in its rise 
internal social strife, bringing riches 
beyond the dreams of avarice to the 
few and bitter poverty to the many, 
with international jealousies and 
enmities. The civil war of strike and 
lockout is the price paid for the ad- 
vance of the capitalist. Revolution- 
ary communism now watches 
throughout the world what it takes 
to be the deathbed of capitalism. 
“Where the carcass is, there will the 
vultures be gathered together.” The 
reconstruction of the social order on 
a truly Christian basis is the pro- 
gram drawn up in the great papal 
encyclicals on labour. 

Capitalism grew up for good, and 
for ill, with the centuries of Prot- 
estantism. That is the conclusion 


of the whole matter. 

—From Luther and His Work. By Josern 
Crayton (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co.). 


—_ 
> 





Our MAIN CONCERN IS MAN 


Human life needs interpretation: 
raw experience without interpreta- 
tion produces pain without wisdom. 
Now, literature is obviously a part 
and a record of human life. But it 
is both less and more than a com- 
plete stenographic record. It is a 
study. 
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Before considering the proposal 
that imaginative study is primarily 
a study of man, it seems proper to 
entertain thought of the interpreta- 
tive nature of education. Should 
that section of the years we devote 
to liberal or non-vocational educa- 
tion be consecrated ultimately to an 
interpretation of life? 

Education is more than an in- 
definite development of the powers 
of the student, since this develop- 
ment itself clearly must take place 
along with and through growth in 
learning and wisdom. The student’s 
capacity or ability, if it is to exist at 
all, cannot remain formless. So 
education while painstakingly ob- 
jective, while not reckoning beyond 
the evidence, should teach, should, 
in an ideal State, interpret and in- 
terpret truly, the meaning of life. 
Is not a general or liberal education, 
such education as fits us for the 
general task of living more fully 
human lives, of using our nature’s 
fullest capacities, is not such educa- 
tion itself primarily concerned with 
a study of man and the life of 
man? 

When I say that education should 
furnish an interpretation of life, I 
do not mean that education can or 
should give complete answers and 
so induce that habit of mind that 
quotes the answer without realiza- 
tion of problem or answer. Educa- 
tion in poetry, as in every study, 
should look forward to and ensure 
a succeeding growth. We can 
hardly appreciate the texture of a 
great poem without maturity. And, 
in general, when the clouds of ex- 
perience rain down in later life, 
such storms will submerge the con- 
clusions of youth, they cannot 
drown a living growth of thought. 
Destructive of intellectual leader- 
ship and growth in a common- 
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wealth is the effect of learning a few 
principles of literature or science 
or philosophy with the feeling that 
that is all there is to be learned. 
The college, it is true, should not be 
just a preparation for the uni- 
versity, but it should be preparation 
for further intellectual develop- 
ment. 

No individual ever fully con- 
structed a system of education. 
Such systems are a growth. And 
they grow from the desire to answer 
this question: what are we, and 
what is our life? Is not this the 
study of our whole lives? I ask the 
question because it seems to me 
that the same study, which, by 
natural circumstances and _ tend- 
ency, is the main study of our lives, 
is, as a matter of fact, also the chief 
study of formal education. The 
obvious question we ask in life is: 
Where and why am I? What is 
man? Then this is the question in 
school too. 

I would like to be diplomatic, to 
enter through the adversary’s door. 
But the first fact about every sys- 
tem of education in time and the 
first quality determining its char- 
acter is that it was, and is, of its 
nature, religious. I do not say: 
“should be religious.” Education 
is religious. Like drama, and I sup- 
pose barter for that matter, educa- 
tion took its origins, everywhere in 
religion. Even American colleges 
were originally seminaries. 

What else could education do? 
All study is practical. The most 
abstruse problem of astronomical 
mathematics is intended to help 
solve the one great curiosity of 
humankind; where and why are 
we, what is this life, what for? .. . 
And where are we men? Why, 
here on earth. All other words seem 
vain set side by this sober phrase. 
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We breathe this air, we are fed and 
clothed by this earth, we never leave 
it, we are bone of its bone and flesh 
of its elements. We are here with 
men. Our main concern is man. 
He is ourselves, our life; our words 
are of his life, but of his life on 
earth. “All of us feed by gift of 
earth” and “are the saddest of the 
beasts of the field.” In our very 
view of the material world, what is 
our great concern? To determine 
what and why we are. All studies 
are bound up ultimately with this 
or, in other words, all study is a 
study of God in terms of His work, 


man. 

—From_ Realization. A Philosophy of 
Poetry. By Huan McCarron, S.J. (New York: 
Sheed & Ward). 


-— 
> 





THE LIMITATIONS OF LIBERTY 


THE highest human value is lib- 
erty of thought. Without this there 
can be no liberty at all. Any social 
power that intervenes to curb or con- 
trol this fundamental human right 
. by inquisitorial methods as they 
once were administered in Spain or 
now are administered under Nazis, 
Soviets or Fundamentailists, is a sav- 
age power that can claim no right to 
recognition. But freedom of 
thought, without a corresponding 
freedom of expression, is generally 
held to be inoperative and vain. I 
am not sure that this conviction is 
well founded. Thought, in itself 
and unvoiced, has a certain dynamic 
force. Every definite concept en- 
gendered in the human mind im- 
pinges on other minds, just as the 
waves of wireless find their goal 
wherever the reéeiver is rightly at- 
tuned. From mob-psychology to 
the recurrent waves of spiritual ex- 
altation or the mental predisposi- 
tions that mysteriously determine 
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the character of a culture or a civi- 
lization, this unspoken thought has 
its way with man. This is why, 
though the State may take no cogni- 
zance of this energy that may make 
or mar it, the individual is himself 
bound to establish and enforce his 
own limitations to the primal free- 
dom that is his by the divine act of 
creation. 

This, however, is no part of this 
particular inquiry. It is when free- 
dom of thought becomes overt in 
speech or act that the community, 
through the State or any other or- 
ganic form, has the right to consider 
whether or no it will take restrictive 
or controlling action. I say to con- 
sider whether it shall do this or not, 
for the dangers of such restrictive 
measures are as great as the dangers 
arising from the license of unre- 
stricted liberty. Unwise repression 
may be as bad as unrestricted li- 
cense. Quis custodet ipsos custodes? 
The one sure thing about man is 
that he is fallible. However, all so- 
ciety is based (or should be based) 
on this truism; so, without looking 
for perfection or perfectibility, we 
have to go on and make the best of it, 
but the fact argues for a measure of 
caution. 

Already the Law recognizes cer- 
tain limitations on freedom of 
speech. Neither slander nor ob- 
scenity nor false witness is looked 
upon as a legitimate exercise of the 
right of freedom of speech. These 
are regarded as offenses against the 
better interests of society. Is the 
State justified in defending itself, as 
the precipitation of society in or- 
ganic form, against a similar license 
in the matter of the spoken word if 
it holds that such is inimical to its 
interests or dangerous to its sta- 
bility? 

I think the answer to this ques- 
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tion is to be found through recogni- 
tion of the fact that liberty is not an 
absolute quality. As has already 
been said, it varies in respect to its 
limitations in accordance with time, 
place, and the character-quality of 
the individuals who make up so- 
ciety. The same is true of the per- 
sons or powers who are responsible 
for imposing the limitations tha 
may be necessary to insure the just 
and wholesome operation and con- 
tinuance of sociefy. If at times the 
limitations of liberty may be few 
and simple, while at other times 
they must be drastic and compre- 
hensive, so the imposition of sanc- 
tions must depend in large measure 
on the character-quality of au- 
thority. One man or one govern- 
ment might safely be entrusted with 
power of determination as to the 
scope of these salving restrictions, 
while another man or government 
might be of a temper that would use 
this power towards the accomplish- 
ment of slavery or even of social de- 
struction. 

As Sefior de Madariaga says: “Lib- 
erty is the individual end of a force 
which must have as its counterpart 
a social end. This social counter- 
part of liberty is authority. . . . Or- 
der may be defined as the stable 
equilibrium between liberty and au- 
thority. If liberty prevails over au- 
thority, society falls into anarchy; 
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if authority prevails over liberty the 
individual falls into slavery....A 
society enjoys order if and when a 
sufficient number of its citizens 
achieve the balance of liberty and 
authority in their minds. . . . No so- 
ciety can work without order, hier- 
archy, continuity, and discipline. 
The State must see to it that these 
conditions prevail and no theory of 
individual liberty may be valid 
against such a duty, because no es- 
sential individual liberty is in- 
volved.” 

This is conclusive. That social 
life may go on and individual lives 
flourish, limitations on liberty must 
be imposed, but the responsibility is 
great and authority can only be 
safely exercised by the personality 
or the power that is driven by high 
social aspirations inspired by a 
sense of justice and implemented by 
profound intelligence. Here we 
come back again to the basic idea of 
this essay, which is that the form of 
a social polity is second to the 
quality of the men who control and 
administer it. The form is impor- . 
tant because if the right form it 
tends to breed high character; the 
quality of the individuals who make 
up the social organism determine its 
nature, and may even bring good out 
of a defective form. 


—From The End of Democracy. By Ratpu 
Apams Cram (Boston: Marshall Jones Co.). 
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A COMMUNITY SACRIFICE 


THE main reasons for people’s not 
going to Mass, or sitting very lightly 
to the obligation are many, but on 
the whole simple. They don’t go be- 
cause they don’t like going, and do 
like other things better. “But you 
don’t obey because you like obeying, 
but because it is a mortal sin to dis- 
obey.” First, I doubt if people 
realize that it is a mortal sin. Ex- 
actly the same sanction appears to 
be attached to not going to Mass, as 
to, e.g., Friday abstinence. So, in 
bad logic, but not unnaturally, the 
defiance of the law seems to be much 
of a muchness in both cases; and if 
people so readily ask: “How can it 
be a mortal sin, with hell in the of- 
fing, to eat meat on Friday?” so do 
they easily ask: “Why is it a mortal 
sin if I don’t go to Mass?” They 
don’t appreciate what Mass is in it- 
self. But further. We can’t be satis- 
fied with people’s going to Mass 
merely because they’ve got to. We 
would want them to go with an ap- 
petite; by force of interior convic- 
tion and desire: to be sorry when 
they can’t go; to seize the chance of 
going. And first, they have to know 
properly what Mass is. Anyway, 
that it is an act. The decay of re- 
ligion in England reveals itself not 
least by the shrinking from the 
word “sacrifice.” It now means 
merely giving up something—“mak- 
ing sacrifices for your children’s 
education,” and soon. It is no more 
associated with God, nor seen as 
free, positive, desirable and natural. 
Yet all living religions have con- 


tained Sacrifices. I doubt if most 
of our Catholics think of themselves, 
when at Mass, as offering Sacrifice 
to God. Still less as offering a Com- 
munity Sacrifice, just as at Holy 
Communion it is not often remem- 
bered that one is going to Com- 
munion also with one’s neighbour, 
in Christ. Even at Mass there are 
“divisions amongst us.” 

The Communist, with right psy- 
chology, always provides his disci- 
ples with clear (though false) ideas; 
and, with something (even bad) to 
do. Modern people, I am quite sure, 
need to see the “point” of a thing, 
and to share in its action somehow 
or another. Even at a football match 
the crowd watches and understands 
the tiniest details of the game, and 
participates very actively with 
shouts—like early Christians who 
couldn’t be stopped shouting “Alle- 
luia.” Hence, it is wise as well as 
right if the faithful participate ac- 
tively and corporately in the cele- 
bration of Mass. The extreme form 
of objection to this (we have heard 
it): “No: it is enough if they are 
there—physically; and, intending 
(however vaguely) to hear Mass.” 
It is enough, theologically, for the 
fulfilment of the obligation. But to 
content ourselves with that is shock- 
ing bad psychology. Such faithful 
neither know, nor act. “But,” the 
argument proceeds, “they do both. 
They know ‘this is Mass,’ and, in 
point of fact, they are offering it— 
which is an action—for there is 
nothing else to do with Mass.” That 
brings us back to where we were be- 
fore. Do most of the faithful feel 
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themselves as co-agents with the 
priest, or as active at all? They risk 
thinking of him as doing something 
which they are not doing. And it is 
morally impossible to go on feeling 
yourself as active if your entire ac- 
tivity is enclosed within your mind 
—if lips say nothing; hand does 
nothing. And if each of the faith- 
ful occupies himself with his sepa- 
rate private devotions, the whole 
communal sense of the Sacrifice is 
lost, let alone co-operation with the 
priest. Finally, people may say, 
rather ruefully: “But I like saying 
my private prayers: I hate having to 
keep pace with others .. . to say 
what I’m not accustomed to....” 
Well, we might be satisfied with the 
main Mass of the Sunday being 
“dialogata” (and it is of the Sunday 
Mass that we are talking through- 
out): moreover, during the Canon 
there is plenty of time for private 
prayer. And, after all, the “priva- 
teers” can gently be educated into 
something slightly more “Catholic.” 

In a world where the Atheist at- 
tack is carried on with conviction, 
even fire; with self-sacrifice, and 
with a most intelligent as well as un- 
scrupulous propaganda, we are con- 
vinced that the Catholic simply dare 
not permit any part of his spiritual 
life to be “technical” merely: and, 
were there not one Atheist in the 
world, still we dare not content our- 
selves with offering to God anything 
but the best that may be possible for 


us. 
—C. C. Martrnvace, S.J., in The Month (Lon- 
don), August. 


-— 
— 





We Must Get THERE First 


One of the most deadly of non- 
Catholic delusions about the Church 
is that she is buried in medizval tra- 
ditions and takes no cognizance of 
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modern affairs. This fabrication is 
fostered largely by those die-hard 
antagonists who find more material 
for castigating the Church of the 
Middle Ages than the Church as she 
appears to-day. It is obviously hope- 
less to discuss political economy in 
terms of Catholic doctrine with peo- 
ple whose only answer is a leering 
gibe about Pope Joan or Medieval 
Monastic Intemperance. Neverthe- 
less it has this advantage, that where 
it is possible to disabuse more toler- 
ant minds of these fantastic inven- 
tions, their natural reaction is to 
probe more deeply into the present- 
day Catholic outlook. 

The pendulum of modern politi- 
cal opinion swings violently between 
Left and Right, but probably in this 
country the greater bulk of public 
sentiment favours a middle course, 
and it is this middle segment of the 
people that is most open to per- 
suasion in one direction or the other. 
A sense of social injustice among 
people who have never heard of 
Rerum Novarum or Quadragesimo 
Anno is enough to turn the scale in 
favour of Communism. The Cath- 
olic advocate must get there first. 
The world must be made to realize 
that Catholics are alive to social 
problems and hold the key to their 
ultimate solution. But before that 
can happen Catholics must be quite 
certain in themselves that they are 
familiar with conditions in the 
world to-day, and competent to criti- 
cize existing or suggested measures 
of reform. No knowledge of our 
Faith can be complete without a 
working acquaintance with the great 
encyclicals of recent years. If we 
are unfamiliar with the writings of 
our Pope, is it reasonable to expect 
the outside world to know of them? 
The average Catholic has been ac- 
cused of apathy towards the grave 
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injustices of life because he is as- 
sured of all Eternity and regards 
misfortunes in the light of mortifica- 
tion. That accusation is not ill- 
founded, and the Catholic whom it 
justly fits will find little in the Holy 
Father’s words to countenance his 
attitude. His especial care for his 
own soul may avail him nothing if 
he lacks in Christian charity to- 
wards his neighbour. 

While Catholic Action is thus 
more fruitful when established on a 
basis of personal contact and indi- 
vidual enterprise, it is then essen- 
tially a slow business, and much can 
be done to enliven interest and dis- 
pel popular prejudice through the 
media of Press and public platform. 
There need be no blatant propa- 
ganda. The more quietly it is ac- 
complished the more lasting and ef- 
fective will be its results. Hence it 
is once again a case for individual 
action, this time by Catholics who 
command a wider field of public in- 
terest and play a recognized part in 
public life. Indeed much has been 
done in this respect already, but 
there is a great deal still todo. Fear 
and hatred of the Papacy have made 
the business doubly difficult for any 
organization under acknowledged 
Catholic auspices. Few non-Cath- 
olics read the Catholic Press, and 
any aggressively Catholic contribu- 
tion to a secular paper at once 
arouses a storm of controversy that 
effectively sidetracks the original is- 
sue. The Catholic orator, play- 
wright, journalist or politician has 
recourse to caution, expressing his 
views on questions of the moment in 
conformity with Christian doctrine 
and leaving his public to draw the 
inference. Provided its exponent is 
known to be a Catholic, such guard- 
ed promulgation of the Faith has 
better prospects of success in the 
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end than the blunt, uncompromis- 
ing measures of direct attack. 
Catholic Action, whatever form it 
takes, can only hope to influence a 
certain section of the people—those 
who are not already so biassed and 
bigoted that they are immune to all 
persuasion—and it is those more tol- 
erant minds that are most likely to 
react to the personal method of ap- 
proach. Once their curiosity and in- 
terest are aroused, the entire re- 
sources of the great Catholic organi- 
zations are at their disposal to dis- 
pel the final dovbts and clinch the 
bargain. It is altogether too much 
to expect that wholesale conversions 
may be accomplished in this way, 
but since the essential objects of the 
campaign are rather to secure alli- 
ance without compromise, to ex- 
pound the good of every creed in 
terms of Catholic doctrine, to upset 
the fallacies from which these alien 
creeds take origin, and to ensure a 
uniformity of Catholic opinion on 
all questions of social, racial and in- 
ternational importance, it is a policy 
well worth the trouble of adapting 
to the daily routine of our daily 


lives. 
—R. Dincwatt Kennepy, in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), August. 


<i 
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As QUOTED 


As an ordinary working girl | 
find it very difficult to understand 
what everything is all about in these 
days. 

I am not at all clever, and have 
never travelled or read much, so I 
have to depend on the newspapers. 
And they are so funny. I was read- 
ing one the other day in which it 
was said that to bomb defenceless 
people from the air was a crime of 
the worst sort, and that the people 
who supported Franco were sav- 
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ages. And then, on the same page, 
it said that we ourselves were bomb- 
ing defenceless people in India. 
And then again I read about inter- 
vention, and how Italy and Ger- 
many ought not to be tolerated, and 
on the same page I read an account 
of the intervention of our biggest 
warship to stop Franco’s blockade. 
It said that we refuse to recognize 
Franco as a belligerent, and then 
it said lower down that Mr. Eden 
has told them what his instructions 
are with regard to Bilbao. So he 
must recognize him. Then every- 
body says that Franco’s allies de- 
stroyed Guernica, and that it wasn’t 
a military objective. But Franco 
says the Reds did it, and that it was 
a military objective, and that they 
have destroyed other towns before 
evacuating them, and have even 
painted marks on their aircraft to 
make it look as though Franco’s 
bombers were at work. So many 
correspondents saw the German 
markings that perhaps they were 
meant to see them. Then again I 
read of scores of Red victories, day 
after day, up to about a fortnight 
ago, and then at the end of it all, 
it seemed that it was Franco who 
had been winning after all, and is 
actually controlling far more than 
half of Spain. Well, but the papers 
say all the Spanish are against him. 
Then how can he do it? And a 
paper said that Russia has nothing 
to do with the war, and on the same 
page was a picture of a poster in a 
Madrid square, with a head of 
Lenin on it, or Stalin, I forget which, 
and streets in Madrid it said were 
being given Russian names. 

I keep on reading about the 
Socialists saying that we ought not 
to spend money on rearmament and 
don’t need a big army or navy or 
air force. But the next day they 
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are all cheering because the Navy 
has warned all Franco’s ships not 
to interfere with British boats, and 
saying we ought to help Caballero. 
But they say Caballero is a Com- 
munist and surely we don’t want 
Communism in England. And how 
can the Anglican Church be sup- 
porting Communism? And yet I 
read that they are entertained and 
paid for by Caballero, and they 
believe him when he says he isn’t 
against religion. Which must be 
nonsense, because in one of their 
Communist pamphlets I saw 
quoted, they said they must get rid 
of all priests and Church services. 
Then these Italians. Someone I 
know counted the numbers of them 
reported as having come to Spain, 
and it ran into a huge figure. But 
people who have been with Franco’s 
armies are quoted in the papers as 
saying that there are really not 
nearly as many of them there. 

Then there is Ireland. I read that 
Mr. de Valera had got the substance 
of what he wanted and was making 
a fuss about the shadow. Well, 
then, if what he wants is only the 
shadow, why not let him have it? 
I used to keep on reading that Ire- 
land was finished and would have 
to give in, and then suddenly I read 
that they have a surplus in their 
Budget and are doing very well. 
And they say that it isn’t democracy, 
but that Mr. de Valera is a dictator 
and a tyrant, and then they say, 
“But he will get in again by an even 
larger majority.” Surely that 
shows that the people want him and 
will vote for him, and isn’t that 
democracy? 

It is very difficult for people like 
me to know what to think, and I 
suppose really if we weren’t so un- 
cultured we should be able to get 
at the meaning of it all. But I just 
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thought I would write down one or 
two things that occurred to me, and 
perhaps somebody who is clever 
and educated will be able to explain 


it all. 
—Faeva Tavennen, in G. K.’s Weekly (Lon- 
don), May 13th. 


<i 
ot 





AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


Sunpay [July 11th] was the first 
anniversary of the Austro-German 
agreement by which Herr Hitler, in 
apparent contradiction to the teach- 
ings of his book Mein Kampf, recog- 
nised Austria as an independent 
State and promised not to interfere 
with her internal affairs. The birth- 
day was celebrated with far greater 
enthusiasm in Austria than in Ger- 
many. For a mixed commission 
which met last week in Vienna to 
settle political and economic ques- 
tions arising out of the agreement 
concluded its labours in a manner 
little to the Nazi taste. Indeed, in 
Berlin the discussions were even 
described as having “broken down” 
because the Nazi aims were not 
realised. This tends to confirm the 
view that Herr Hitler has never been 
able to derive from the agreement 
the benefits for which he had hoped. 
According to the terms of the agree- 
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ment Austria recognised that she 
was a “German State,” and the Ger- 
man Government naturally expected 
that this affirmation would be trans- 
lated into actions. But Dr. Schusch- 
nigg has refused to commit him- 
self to any step that might encour- 
age propaganda or intrigue against 
his Government. Moreover, it seems 
that the recent anti-Roman Catholic 
trend of the German Government 
has not commended itself to an Aus- 
trian Administration whose one sa- 
lient characteristic is its Catholi- 
cism. 

It is hard not to admire Dr. 
Schuschnigg’s refusal to submit to 
German pressure, more especially 
since the Italian “protectorate” of 
Austria against Germany, main- 
tained so usefully in 1934, has been 
almost abandoned. But unless Dr. 
Schuschnigg counts on support from 
the Western European Powers he 
may soon be obliged to give way to 
the German demands. At present it 
is to his advantage that the Austrian 
Nazis are divided among themselves. 
But an important reason for their 
divisions is the Austro-German 
agreement itself, which many of 
them regarded as a betrayal. 


—The Manchester Guardian Weekly (Man- 
chester), July 16th. 




















MARCONI, INVENTOR OF WIRELESS, 
Dies 


AFTER a few hours’ illness from a 
heart attack, Guglielmo Marconi 
died at his residence in Rome on 
July 20th, at the age of 63. He re- 
ceived the Last Sacraments from 
his parish priest and accompanied 
him in the recitation of the prayers. 
On the Saturday preceding, the Holy 
Father had granted him a private 
audience at Castel Gandolfo. 

Marconi was born in Bologna, of 
an Italian father and an Irish moth- 
er. Asa youth he became deeply in- 
terested in electricity and especially 
in the experiments of Hertz with 
electromagnetic waves. When he 
was only twenty-one he made a 
spark jump across his garden in 
Bologna. This was the small begin- 
ning of wireless in 1895. Six years 
later, December 12, 1901, the first 
transatlantic message was sent from 
Poldhu in Cornwall to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, the letter S in Morse 
code. That demonstration cost 
$200,000. 

In January, 1903, the first two- 
way communication was inaugu- 
rated by President Theodore Roose- 
velt and King Edward VII., between 
Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, and Corn- 
wall. Regular commercial wireless 
began in October, 1907, between 
Glace Bay and Clifden, Ireland. The 
messages were called “Marconi- 
grams.” 

The tremendous practical value of 
the wireless SOS signal was demon- 
strated in the Titanic disaster in 
1912. In that same year Marconi 
suffered the loss of his right eye in 
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an automobile accident. Meantime, 
an American, Lee De Forest, had 
made advances on Marconi’s experi- 
ments which made possible the 
broadcasting of the human voice. 
In January, 1910, Enrico Caruso 
and other singers broadcast from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York and the voices 
were picked up by receivers on land 
and at sea. 

Great advances in the science of 
wireless transmission were made 
during the World War. Marconi 
served first as a lieutenant in the 
Italian army and then as a com- 
mander in the navy. He developed 
short-wave transmission as a secret 
means of communication. After 
the War, he fitted out a yacht which 
he named Elettra, and used it as a 
laboratory for wireless experiments. 
He was at work on important experi- 
ments with micro-waves on the 
Elettra up to the end. 

It was in 1931 that Marquis Mar- 
coni supervised the building of the 
Vatican radio station for Pope Pius 
XI. The New York Times said after 
his death, “Through him first the 
Pope actually spoke urbi et orbi.” 
There is also a short-wave com- 
munication between the Vatican and 
Castel Gandolfo, which Marconi in- 
stalled for the convenience of the 
Holy Father. 

The “Father of Wireless” received 
many honors and gained consider- 
able wealth during his life. He was 
a stanch adherent of Mussolini who 
made him president of the National 
Council of Research. The Holy Fa- 
ther named him to the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences. He shared in 
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the Nobel Prize in physics in 1909. 
A few years before that he had been 
made an Italian Senator and in 1929 
an Italian Marquis. The whole world 
paid tribute to him when he died. 


Mamiimerahrest in peace! 


<i 
> 





CHANGES IN THE HIERARCHY 


THE Rev. Edward Mooney 
was instalf&%on August 3d, as the 
first Archbishop in Michigan, with 
impressive ceremonies in the Church 
of the Blessed Sacrament, Detroit. 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, pre- 
sided. Ten archbishops and over 
forty bishops participated. Detroit 
was designated a Metropolitan 
Archiepiscopal See by the Holy Fa- 
ther at the end of May. The next 
day Archbishop Mooney installed 
the Most Rev. Joseph H. Albers as 
Bishop of the new Diocese of Lan- 
sing, Michigan. Bishop Albers had 
been Auxiliary Bishop of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Archbishop Mooney had been the 
Bishop of Rochester, New York, and 
on the day of his installation in De- 
troit it was announced that the va- 
cant See of Rochester would be filled 
by the Most Rev. James E. Kearney, 
of Salt Lake, Utah. Bishop Kearney 
was born in Iowa fifty-three years 
ago, but he came to New York in his 
youth and studied in St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, and was ordained for the 
Archdiocese of New York, where he 
served in parochial work until 1932 
when he was named Bishop of Salt 
Lake. The installation ceremonies 
will probably take place next month. 

Right Rev. Msgr. Duane G. Hunt, 
Vicar General of Salt Lake, has been 
named Bishop of that diocese to suc- 
ceed Bishop Kearney. Bishop-elect 
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Hunt is a convert to Catholicism and 
is widely known as an adminis- 
trator, radio speaker and as the for- 
mer Editor of The Intermountain 
Catholic, Salt Lake diocesan news- 
paper. 

The new Auxiliary Bishop of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, succeeding Bishop Al- 
bers, is the Right Rev. Msgr. George 
J. Rehring, of Cincinnati. Monsi- 
gnor Rehring has been Rector of 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Nor- 
wood, Ohio, since 1931. His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI. named him Do- 
mestic Prelate in 1932. He now be- 
comes titular Bishop of Lunda, the 
designation held by his predecessor. 





CONCORDAT VOTED IN YUGOSLAVIA 


THE lower house of Parliament in 
Belgrade, the Skupshtina, voted ap- 
proval of a Concordat between Yugo- 
slavia and the Vatican, July 23d. It 
was both preceded and followed by 
violent disturbances in the capital 
By an unfortunate coincidence, the 
Orthodox Patriarch Varnava, died 
the night the measure passed, and 
a malicious rumor was circulated 
that he had been poisoned because 
he was opposed to the Concordat. 
He actually died of blood poisoning. 

King Alexander negotiated this 
Concordat three years ago, and it 
was signed in July, 1935, but it 
needed to be ratified by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in both 
houses of the Parliament this year. 
It will not be presented to the upper 
house till the fall. Prince Paul, the 
Regent, and his Premier, Milan 
Stoyadinovitch, though members of 
the Orthodox Church, favor the Con- 
cordat in order to satisfy the Cath- 
olic Croates and Slovenes, of whom 
there are 5,000,000 in a country of 
less than 14,000,000. These claim 
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that a Concordat is necessary to 
maintain their religious rights. The 
Serbs are the majority party and 
they are Orthodox. The Catholic 
leader is a priest, the Rev. Anton 
Koroschetz, Minister of the In- 
terior. 

Two days after the vote in the 
Skupshtina, the Bishops of the Or- 
thodox Church excommunicated 
every Orthodox member of the Gov- 
ernment or of Parliament who had 
worked or voted for the ratification. 
Prince Paul and two Ministers who 
were away in Slovenia were exempt- 
ed from the ban. The Regent re- 
turned to Belgrade after the voting, 
but left again after a day, and nei- 
ther he nor any member of the Royal 
family was present at the impres- 
sive funeral of Patriarch Varnava 
on July 29th. It was indicated that 
the Government would continue to 
press for the final ratification of the 
Concordat, and was in a position to 
coerce the Orthodox fanatics by pre- 
venting the election of a new Patri- 
arch. 


-— 
oe 





CuurcH CONGRESSES SEEK UNITY 


Tue World Conference on Church, 
Community and State convened at 
Oxford, England, in the middle of 
July, with delegates present from 
most of the Protestant denomina- 
tions and from nearly every coun- 
try except Germany. Passports 
were denied the delegates chosen 
to represent the Confessional Church 
of the Reich. 

According to The New York 
Times, the creation of a world-wide 
council of Churches was considered 
“which could speak to the world in 
behalf of Protestantism with as 
much unified force as the Vatican 
speaks for the Roman Catholic 
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Church.” The Archbishop of York 
presided and he presented this pro- 
gram to the Congress. He is quoted 
as having said that the Protestant 
Churches had a serious weakness in 
the fact that “we all are attempting 
to carry on in isolated departments 
what are only single sections in a 
single enterprise.” 

Anglican traditions were broken 
during the Oxford Conference on 
July 25th, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury celebrated a Commun- 
ion service in St. Mary’s Church, for 
members of all the denominations 
present. 

At the beginning of August an- 
other Congress, somewhat smaller, 
met in Edinburgh, Scotland. It was 
the second World Conference on 
Faith and Order, and the same plea 
for Church unity of some kind was 
voiced. Again it was the Archbishop 
of York who led the discussion. He 
urged seeking a common ground 
upon which all Christianity could 
take a stand. “Many of our differ- 
ent views,” he is quoted as saying, 
“are not antagonistic but mutually 
complementary.” 

A Committee was designated to 
study the proposals for a world 
council of Churches with Dr. J. Ross 
Stephenson of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, as Chairman. 


<i 
ee 





SILVER JUBILEE OF G1RL ScouTS 


THE great international Girl Scout 
encampment, sponsored by the 
American organization in commem- 
oration of its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, came to a close the first of Sep- 
tember when twenty-six foreign 
delegates sailed for homes as widely 
scattered as China and Iceland. 
Their stay in America had included 
two weeks at Camp Andree, Briar- 
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cliff Manor, N. Y., where they were 
the guests of seventy-five American 
Scouts representing every state of 
the Union, and a week at Camp Pine 
Tree near Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
as guests of Mrs. James J. Storrow. 
Ceremonies opened on August 
10th, when, gathered about a good- 
will campfire which had been laid 
by girls of twenty-seven nations, the 
visitors were welcomed to America 
by the organization’s Honorary 
President, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. In addressing them, Mrs. 
Roosevelt stressed the responsibil- 
ity resting upon the Girl Scouts of 
every country of working in har- 
monious codperation toward the 
achievement of world peace. 
Among the guests who witnessed 
the pageant, “Hands Around the 
World,” in which the foreign girls 
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and a few of the Americans partici- 
pated, were a group of Maryknoll 
nuns, themselves accredited Girl 
Scout leaders and organizers of 
Catholic troops here and abroad. 
Catholic Girl Scouts were well rep- 
resented in the delegates from six 
countries: Miss Nicole Binet, from 
France; Miss Zofia Czarnocka, from 
Poland; Miss Valentine Brosteanu, 
from Roumania; Miss Marcelle Ca- 
nova, from Switzerland; Miss Gloria 
Da Silva Porto, from Brazil; and 
Miss Jadvyga Pavilaneite, from Lith- 
uania. 

While at Camp Andree, they at- 
tended Mass at the Briarcliff Manor 
Church of Saint Theresa, accompa- 
nied by Miss Norma T. Geiger, Miss 
Henrietta Archambault, and Miss 
Delfina Musa, Catholic Girl Scout 
counselors. 











Our Contributors 


Proressor of the Catholic Re- 
ligion at the State University of 
Iowa—a professorship maintained, 
by the way, by the hierarchy of the 
State—Dr. Curistian RICHARD, 
seeks to restore “The Broken Equi- 
librium” about which he writes so 
penetratingly. He studied under 
Professor Irving Babbitt at Harvard, 
but took his doctorate at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. Dr. Richard is a 
convert to the Faith. 


A sEconD new contributor, 
Tuomas J. SuLLivAN, S.J. (“Jade!”), 
is at present in residence at the Col- 
lege of Mount St. Michael’s, Spo- 
kane, Wash., studying philosophy 
and theology in preparation for his 
ordination. The University of San 
Francisco is his Alma Mater, with 
further study at Santa Clara Uni- 
versity. 


In the four years since his ordi- 
nation, Rev. Epwarp Quinn (“Cath- 
olics in Contemporary England”), 
a young priest attached to St. Anne’s 
Cathedral in Leeds, England, has 
won signal success in such English 
periodicals as The Tablet, The 
Downside Review, The Dublin Re- 
view, The Catholic Herald, The 
Nineteenth Century, etc. 


In his present essay, “Napoleon 
and the Problem of Greatness,” JoHN 
Bunker has performed the feat of 
writing something of exceptional in- 
terest upon a somewhat hackneyed 
subject. Mr. Bunker needs no in- 


troduction to our readers who have 
known him in poetry and prose 
these many years. 


Many of us have been wondering 
what ultimate effect on art the pres- 
ent efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to have. Therefore 
JAMES W. Lane’s “American Paint- 
ing Now” is most timely and inter- 
esting. Mr. Lane’s recent book, 
Masters of Modern Art has been very 
well received by the critics. 


A CONSTANT reader of ours, the 
Rev. Forses Ropertson (“The Iona 
Chalice”), minister in the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Union City, Ind., 
now becomes a welcome contribu- 
tor. He writes as “one of those queer 
folk who include among their avoca- 
tions the delving into old books no- 
body else reads and rummaging 
about in the old rubbish the up-to- 
date practical people find no use 
for.” Dr. Robertson was educated 
in British and American schools, in- 
cluding University College, London, 
and McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago. 


Tue philosopher gets a bit the 
better of the soldier in Masor FErR- 
Gus Kernan’s “The Bond Between 
Capital and Labor.” The Major’s 
pen is a busy one these days and we 
see his name in the columns of many 
secular magazines as well as Cath- 
olic. 


DoroTtHy GRAHAM (Mrs. JAMES 
W. Bennett) (“Monkey Man- 
darins”) gives us new facts about 
the tense Sino-Japanese situation 
which are not to be found in news- 
papers. Having recently returned 
from one of many long sojourns in 
the Orient, and being possessed 
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of a keen sense of observation she 
saw present happenings in the mak- 
ing. 


It is meet that an Irishman, and 
a Dubliner at that, should write on 
“Some Irish Bulls,” even though he 
has lived in New York these many 
years. We have heard from P. A. 
Sillard, that Irishman, at intervals 
through a long period; his work has 
also appeared in The Month, The 
Atlantic Monthly, The Ecclesiastical 
Review, etc. 


WE congratulate ELIZABETH ANN 
CHRISTMAN for her courage in dis- 
cussing the loved contents of “My 
Bookcase” in the face of this hard- 
boiled, Hemingwayesque generation. 
Be it said that her reading was in no 
way detrimental, for she graduated 
two years ago cum laude from 
Webster College, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 


THouGH she has recently pub- 
lished her fourth volume of verse, 
In a Chinese Garden, EpitH TaTuM 
in “Body Servant” reverts to the 
form in which she began her career. 
The Marse Ed’ard of her story is her 
own Father and when Johnny was 
an old man she used to sit on his 
knee and hear all about it. She still 
lives in her native Greenville, Ala. 


JoHun O’Connor, whom we intro- 
duce herewith, is a student at St. 
Peter’s Evening College in Jersey 
City, an insurance man in the day 
time and in between, an essayist! 
His work has been published in 
America, and he has a book, in 
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which “The Temple” will be in- 
cluded, ready for Fall publication. 


An old friend in whose success we 
rejoice, STANLEY B. James (“Social 
Architecture”) has made an envi- 
able name for himself since we in- 
troduced him to the American Cath- 
olic reading public in August, 1924, 
when he began to write for us his 
autobiography, later published in 
book form as The Adventures of a 
Spiritual Tramp. 


Itt health has kept JEWELL MIL- 
LER’s (Mrs. P. H. PFattz) pen silent 
these many months. Readers of 
“Back Stairs” will be glad that she 
is at work again with all her old wis- 
dom and discrimination. 


Poets: We are glad that Rev. 
RayMOND O’FLyNN, M.A. (“Prope 
Funeratus”), of the Catholic Mis- 
sionary Society of England has 
found time to satirize Horace again 
for his own and our relaxation. 
LouisE CRENSHAW (Mrs. BEN F.) 
Ray (“Shadowy Possessions”), a 
contributor of long standing, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., expects to be in New 
York this Fall to renew old friend- 
ships and contacts. “Renewal” is 
proof positive that the grind of writ- 
ing a thesis—recently published as 
The Varying Attitude towards 
Women in French Literature of the 
Fifteenth Century—has not dulled 
BLANCHE M. Dow’s poetic inspira- 
tion. In “A Sailor’s Prayer” GEORGE 
HoRNELL Morais reveals an insight, 
rare in a New Yorker, into the pe- 
culiar psychology of the followers of 
the sea. 
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The Third Reich. By Henri Lichten- 
berger. Translated and Edited 
by Koppel S. Pinson. New York: 
The Greystone Press. $3.00. 
Henri Lichtenberger is a member 

of the French Academy and the au- 

thor of one of the best books writ- 
ten about pre-War Germany. He 
has always beeh a just and moder- 
ate observer, and although a French 
patriot, nationalism did not obscure 
his judgment even during the World 

War. 

The present book is another ex- 
ample of his moderation and jus- 
tice. In his attempt not to misjudge 
the Nazis, he takes their word for 
many things. For example, he ac- 
cepts the Nazi story of the Reichstag 
fire and the Nazi figures concerning 
their economic achievements and 
debts. He gives these and other 
facts, it is true, with a certain reser- 
vation, but on the whole, and in 
spite of his conclusions, the Nazis 
have nothing to complain about in 
this book. 

Dr. Lichtenberger fully recog- 
nizes the fact that Hitler had not 
been possible without the Versailles 
Treaty, and he honestly confesses 
that it was partly France’s stub- 





bornness which caused this sudden 
and unexpected revival of Prussian- 
ism in its ugliest shape. On the 
other hand, he shows clearly how 
France was almost forced to keep 
Germany disarmed as long as pos- 
sible, under the supposition that 
Prussianism was an ineradicable 
vice of the powerful ruling classes 
in Germany. After a careful and 
meticulous examination, his conclu- 
sion is, although convincing, very 
disappointing: Which is to be be- 
lieved, the Hitler who speaks of 
peace and its maintenance with a 
sincerity apparently indubitable— 
or the Hitler who expressed himself 
in Mein Kampf and other blood- 
thirsty speeches and pamphlets? 
There are convincing reasons on 
both sides and it is really hard to 
say which we should believe. In the 
light of past history no one can 
blame a country like France for tak- 
ing the more pessimistic, but per- 
haps safer, view. 

For us in America this book is 
very valuable. The translation is 
almost perfect and the Appendices 
offer a splendid opportunity to veri- 
fy the author’s statements. It is a 
comprehensive and lucid work, well 
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documented and easy to read, and 
in the end more devastating than 
any wild and excited anti-Fascist 
book could be. 

As a German who lived through 
the Hohenzollern and Weimar pe- 
riods and for several years under 
the Hitler régime, I would make the 
following suggestions: Besides mi- 
nor blunders in the history of the 
time just before Hitler, I think it is 
wrong to state that the unemployed 
drifted to Hitler’s party (p. 30). 
Hitler grew at the expense of the 
moderate Rightist parties, not of the 
Center or Labor parties. Bruening’s 
réle is very much underestimated; 
he had very positive constructive 
plans, almost revolutionary in char- 
acter, more revolutionary in a sound 
way than even Hitler’s. Von Papen, 
to whom Lichtenberger gives far too 
much credit, in his “bold new plan” 
of 1932 gave only a mutilated and 
therefore ineffectual fragment of 
Bruening’s comprehensive program, 
which was defeated by those who 
wanted a new prosperity but were 
not willing to share the sacrifices 
necessary for its inauguration. 
After all we have seen of the perse- 
cution of the Churches in Germany, 
I wonder how Lichtenberger, with 
his fine understanding of the char- 
acter of a totalitarian dictatorship, 
can still present us with the picture 
of a Hitler who does not want to 
fight the Church and who is not re- 
sponsible for what his lieutenants 
do. Fortunately the translator has 
added a fine collection of documents, 
the papal encyclical, Mit brennender 
Sorge, and the courageous appeal of 
the Confessional Church, which 
leave no doubt about the Fuehrer’s 
aims and his responsibilities. Some- 
times the author seems to be the vic- 
tim of Nazi propaganda, as when he 
cites (p. 236) the 38,200 playgrounds 
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as an achievement of the famous 
“Kraft durch Freude,” a replica of 
the Italian Dopolavoro, forgetting 
that most of these had been laid out 
during the fifteen years of “shame” 
of the Weimar republic and had been 
the target of abuse by the Rightist 
parties who accused the government 
of extravagance. 

For a Catholic, it is interesting to 
read that Dr. Lichtenberger con- 
firms the general impression that 
neither Communists nor Socialists, 
neither universities nor economic 
powers offered any resistance to 
Hitler. He was opposed by only a 
score of courageous Protestant min- 
isters and by the Catholic Church. 
Lately, however, the growing num- 
ber of treason cases against Com- 
munists and Socialists and their 
mass beheadings, would seem to in- 
dicate a change in sentiment. 


Marconi: The Man and His Wireless. 
By Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
The radio editor of The New York 

Times is well qualified to tell the 

story of wireless and to draw the 

portrait of its inventor, Guglielmo 

Marconi. He describes the first 

tests made at Bologna in 1895,— 

Marconi was then only twenty- 

seven,—the final victory in 1901, 

when Newfoundland received the 

first transatlantic signal from 

Poldhu, England, and the develop- 

ments of the past three decades. 
For six years with untiring 

energy and with remarkable in- 
tuitive genius Marconi weighed the 
theories and studied the experi- 
ments of his many forbears— 

Branly, Crooks, Edison, Hertz, 

Lodge, Maxwell, Popoff and others, 

and finally solved the problem that 

the scientific world had deemed in- 
soluble. 
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Dunlap gives us a good sketch of 
the man—indefatigable, deter- 
mined, enthusiastic, ambitious, 
modest, and describes his home, his 
parents, his family, his laboratory 
work at home and at sea, his part 
in the World War, his visits to 
England, Canada and the United 
States. He absolves Marconi from 
all share in the Marconi scandals 
which caused such an uproar in the 
England of 1912, describes his suc- 
cessful fight for his patents in the 
courts of England, France and the 
United States, and tells of the great 
benefit of wireless in sea disasters, 
such as the sinking of the Titanic, 
the Republic, and the Vulturno. 

While the author mentions Mar- 
coni’s two marriages, he does not 
explain the reason for the annul- 
ment of his marriage to Lady Bea- 
trice O’Brien, a daughter of Lord 
Inchiquin. The facts are these: 
This marriage was declared null 
because both parties made its dis- 
solubility a strict condition of their 
consent. The mother of Lady 
Beatrice refused to let her daughter 
marry, if the bond were to be con- 


sidered indissoluble, for, she 
argued, many marriages turn out 
badly. 


Marconi—who was not much of 
a Catholic at the time—made an ex- 
press agreement with the mother, 
the daughter and the entire family, 
whereby he stated that either party 
could sue for divorce, if at any time 
he or she thought fit. This was in 
evident contradiction to the law of 
the Catholic Church, which states 
in Canon 1086, 2: “If either party 
or both by a positive act of the will 
exclude the marriage itself, or any 
essential property of marriage, the 
contract is invalid.” 

Mr. Marconi has died since this 
book was written. B. L. C. 
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The Notebooks of Gerard Manley 

Hopkins. Edited with Notes and 

a Preface by Humphrey House. 

New York: Oxford University 

Press. $8.50. 

To the small but steadily increas- 
ing company of the lovers of Hop- 
kins this volume comes as treasure- 
trove. Needed for the clarification 
of a portrait already sketched by 
Father Lahey’s biography and the 
volumes of correspondence pub- 
lished two years since under the 
same imprint, it indicates that the 
portrait can never be completed, 
while at the same time it performs 
an important service in emphasizing 
the mystery of human genius. 

For the genius the poems would 
have been enough, for who could 
forget the hour which first brought 
him their utterance of the amplitude 
of the human spirit? Almost more 
important than their meaning or 
their artistry was their demonstra- 
tion of the ancient creative miracle, 
driving home the realization that 
here, in a degenerate age, was “the 
sudden rose,” the authentic flower 
of genius. 

But the miracle of genius grows 
with knowledge of it, as the discov- 
eries of science enhance the wonder 
of creation by deepening its mys- 
tery, and so the personality revealed 
in the letters to Bridges and Dixon 
was recognized as that of a poet who, 
whatever his occasional misgivings, 
his artistic heart-searchings had a 
perfectly definite artistic purpose; a 
purpose which is further demon- 
strated by this volume. Its contents, 
consisting of a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of Hopkins’s “remains,” ad- 
mits us, a it were, to the poetic lab- 
oratory, allowing us to watch genius 
at work, intent upon its God-direct- 
ed task of selecting the materials for 
its ultimate achievement. 
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Of this assortment, which in- 
cludes a Platonic dialogue on Beau- 
ty, lecture and sermon notes and 
comments on the Exercises of St. 
Ignatius, the Journal, covering the 
years 1868-1875, is by far the most 
important and interesting item, by 
reason of its references to persons 
and events and its record of impres- 
sions, but above all for the extent to 
which it shows how passionately in- 
tent Hopkins was upon the cultiva- 
tion of his art. This is especially 
evident in his close and loving obser- 
vation of nature, recorded with a 
minuteness that recalls Gray in the 
Cambridge years, and would almost 
range Hopkins with Jefferies and 
Hudson except for the higher place 
he takes among the poets. 

For the qualities of his poetry are 
in all this prose, as such qualities 
are generally acknowledged to be in 
the prose of great poets. In Hop- 
kins’s case it is not so much a mat- 
ter of a finished style, as of the writ- 
er’s striving to say what his eyes 
have seen. In this he frequently re- 
sorts to the terms he employs in his 
metrical studies, as when the con- 
templation of a snowy scene impels 
him to say, “All the world is full of 
inscape.” Sometimes he says the 
thing in a bold metaphor, as in the 
description of lightning “uttered by 
a tongue of brightness.” The tree 
in autumn “seems to be looking 
down on its cast self,” while the 
tops of the elms in April are 
“touched and worded with leaf.” 
On one occasion he records an ex- 
perience identical with that which 
De la Mare has made the subject of 
Sotto Voce,—the overhearing a 
nightingale in the daytime, uttering 
strains which Hopkins calls “strings 
of very liquid gurgles.” 

There are literally hundreds of 
these phrases and passages, so many 
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indeed that there was no need of the 
Platonic dialogue to prove how pre- 
occupied this poet was with beauty. 
This might have been deduced from 
the poems, but their evidence is im- 
measurably strengthened by the ex- 
quisite drawings of leaf and branch 
and moving water with which this 
book is embellished. That to the 
soul of this poet all natural beauty 
was a reflection of “God’s better 
beauty, grace,” is so manifest that it 
scarcely calls for explicit statement, 
such as he makes when in his Com- 
ments on the Exercises he calls the 
pride of Lucifer “an instressing of 
his own inscape,” or in the Journal 
writes of St. Winifred’s Well: “The 
strong unfailing flow of the water 
and the chain of cures from year to 
year all these centuries took hold of 
my mind with wonder at the bounty 
of God in one of His saints, the sen- 
sible thing so naturally and grace- 
fully uttering the spiritual reason 
of its being.” B. M. K. 


Capital Kaleidoscope: The Story of a 
Washington Hostess. By Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $3.50. 

There always is a large public for 
books of personal tittle-tattle about 
individuals who are “in society,” as 
it is called. This public is chiefly, 
but not wholly, to be found among 
people who not only are not “in soci- 
ety” but know they never will be. 
It is the same kind of public which, 
when aristocracy in England was 
real, loved to read in the kitchen or 
the porter’s lodge purported revela- 
tions about the goings and comings 
of the dukes and of countesses. In 
America only the “society” in a city 
which is for some reason stimulating 
to the curiosity attracts this public. 
There are only two such cities, New 
York and Washington. The type of 
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mind referred to delights in hearing 
tattle about “Mrs. Astor’s horse” in 
New York and about the Easter-egg- 
rolling specialties of Washington. 

Washington “society” differs not 
only from New York “society” but 
from “society” everywhere else in 
America, in this vital respect—it is 
not one but two. There is the gen- 
uine and permanent “society,” made 
up of old families with traditions. 
There is “official society,” made up 
of the wives of persons temporarily 
holding office. “East is east and 
west is west and never the twain 
shall meet”; and “the cave-dwell- 
ers,” as the old families are styled 
by “official society,” live on another 
planet from those ephemera of a 
moment. “Who lives there?” jok- 
ingly asked a friend of President 
Coolidge, pointing to the White 
House. “Nobody,” replied the mono- 
syllabic President; “they just come 
and go.” This is true of the whole 
“official set” socially, and always 
has been. 

Mrs. Keyes, a Senator’s wife, 
writes the usual book of tittle-tattle, 
and of course it is about “official so- 
ciety”; “the cave-dwellers” dwell 
afar. It will please the kind of pub- 
lic here mentioned. Her style, in 
fact her entire manner of writing, 
is somewhat garish, but this will not 
offend that public; for she has got 
in an immense number of names, 
and a little something about the 
holder of each name. That consti- 
tutes the sole essential. Cc. W. T. 


Milton and Wordsworth: Poets and 
Prophets. By Sir Herbert J. C. 
Grierson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

It seems to this reviewer that Sir 
Herbert Grierson had almost too 
many ends in view when he wrote 
this book,—not too many for a series 
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of suggestive, provocative University 
lectures for which this study was 
designed, but perhaps too many for 
the development of a satisfactory 
emphasis in so small a book. 

He wished, in the first place, to 
rebuke,—no, that is too strong; let 
us say, to reprove the Catholic and 
would-be Catholic critics, such as 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, for their somewhat wholesale 
detraction of the greatest of all 
Protestant poets, not so much be- 
cause he utterly disagrees with 
them, but because he feels that they 
have gone too far in their condem- 
nation. By a careful penetration 
into the whole works of Milton, Pro- 
fessor Grierson has undertaken to 
establish a juster and less biased 
evaluation of the man and his po- 
etry than has recently been vouch- 
safed to either, and his expressed 
opinion carries with it a poise far 
more likely to induce conviction 
than the nervous carping of Mr. Bel- 
loc or the capricious pedantry of Mr. 
Eliot. 

He wished, in the second place, to 
point out to a revolutionary genera- 
tion the final disillusionment of two 
unquestionably sincere and intelli- 
gent revolutionaries at the sorry way 
revolutions are wont to go. 

Finally, by means of a barely 
stressed contrast between Milton 
and Wordsworth, he does, whether 
he intended to or not, lure his read- 
ers,—oh, ever so gently,—to prefer 
the softer, surer, sweeter ways of 
love and human understanding to 
those embittering ways of violence 
that seem finally to characterize all 
attempts to force mankind to im- 
prove. 

These were, I believe, at least in 
a vague sense, the specific “lessons” 
Sir Herbert meant to inculcate, and 
it almost goes without saying that 
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he has succeeded in making all three 
points, his limited maneuvering 
space notwithstanding. But eke 
what a swath he has cut in his prog- 
ress! What vistas has he opened up 
to those who are willing to follow 
closely his interpretative argument 
concerning the brilliance and stat- 
ure of the genuine prophetic poet! 
Without coming to grips with either 
Catholic theory or Catholic practice, 
he does, nevertheless, express for 
Catholics, perhaps better than they 
can do for themselves, their instinc- 
tive criticism of Milton’s conception 
of God and man and their essential 
relationship. 

One closes this book consumed 
with a holy haste, not to challenge 
Sir Herbert’s argument, though a 
Catholic would find several points 
at which such a digression would be 
tempting, but rather to plunge into 
the Old Testament prophets on the 
one hand, and into Milton on the 
other; for suddenly the way seems 
open as never before. 

Grierson’s books, as his lectures, 
are always like that. That is why 
he is as great a teacher as he is 
scholar. His is the kind of teaching 
our American universities need 
much more of, and those colleges 
which have found a way to induce 
him to lecture upon our shores, even 
for a short series, deserve the grati- 
tude of the whole country. 

E. G. C. 


A Cardinal of the Medici. By Mrs. 
Hicks Beach. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: At the University Press. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 

Titian’s masterpiece portrait of 
Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici in the 
Pitti Palace of Florence is thus de- 
scribed by Pastor in his History of 
the Popes (Vol. X., p. 200): “A ro- 
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bust figure clad in a reddish-brown 
garment with gold buttons; on the 
head a red biretta with peacocks’ 
feathers; the left hand grasps a 
scimitar, with the right he rests a 
Hungarian mace upon his knee.” 
This portrait haunted Disraeli like 
a ghost, he tells us. It inspired Mrs. 
Hicks Beach to spend five years writ- 
ing the story of Cardinal Ippolito 
with the pontificates of Popes Julius 
II., Leo X., Adrian VI., Clement VII. 
and Paul III. as a gorgeous Renais- 
sance background. 

Ippolito was the natural son of 
Giuliano de’ Medici, the brother of 
Pope Leo X., who after the expul- 
sion of the Medici from Florence 
was made welcome at the court of 
Guidobaldo di Montefeltro, Duke of 
Urbino. A lady of this court, his 
unknown mistress, is chosen by the 
author to tell in detail the sordid 
story of her son’s brief career 
(1511-1535). Clement VII. made 
him a cardinal at eighteen, loaded 
him with honors and benefices, but 
angered him by making his cousin 
Alessandro, Duke of Florence. In 
six years Ippolito went to an early 
grave, not poisoned as some have 
maintained, but a victim of his con- 
tinual debauchery. 

Mrs. Beach’s novel is interesting 
for its many vivid portraits of popes, 
cardinals, princes, scholars, artists, 
soldiers; for its clear-cut descrip- 
tions of Rome, Florence, Pagliano, 
Fondi, Urbino; for its lively sketches 
of life in convent, castle and camp. 

Whereas the main facts in Ippo- 
lito’s life are truly set forth, Mrs. 
Beach uses a novelist’s privilege to 
add many a detail with regard to his 
relations with Catherine de’ Medici 
and Giulia Gonzaga. Moreover, she 
makes his mother talk at times 
more like a Protestant English- 
woman of the twentieth century 
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than an Italian woman of the Ren- 
aissance. Her sympathies go out 
frequently to heretics like Ochino 
and Valdes; she sees nothing but 
scandals and immoralities in “god- 
less” Rome; she voices the Anglican 
fable of England’s centuries-old re- 
fusal to obey the Holy See; she 
grows enthusiastic over the sermons 
of apostates, who forsooth utter 
“watchwords passed down by an- 
gels to mortal ears”! B. L. C. 


The Supreme Court and the National 
Will. By Dean Alfange. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.50. 

More important than any other is- 
sue of constitutional law is the cur- 
rent discussion regarding the Su- 
preme Court and its relation to the 
Executive and Legislative Depart- 
ments of our government. Due 
principally to the startling message 
of President Roosevelt to the Con- 
gress on February 5, 1937, propos- 
ing the addition of six justices to 
the Supreme Court, popular interest 
in the personnel and functions of the 
highest court has been greatly in- 
creased. The nature of the judicial 
process and basic questions of con- 
stitutional law, jurisprudential prob- 
lems heretofore confined to profes- 
sional law journals, are gravely de- 
bated on the front pages of the daily 
press. 

Dean Alfange’s book, which re- 
ceived the first Theodore Roosevelt 
Memorial Award—a badge of merit 
in itself—bears directly on the ques- 
tions which have aroused the keen- 
est debate in recent months. What 
is the relation of the Supreme Court 
to the national will? Should we 
sacrifice the independence of the ju- 
diciary in order to speed up legis- 
lative reforms? Is the Constitution 
a rigid charter of government capa- 
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ble of precise interpretation? Or is 
this organic document a bundle of 
loose generalizations which may be, 
and are, molded to fit the shifting 
panorama of social and economic 
changes? And what opportunity is 
accorded the individual justices of 
the Supreme Court to infiltrate their 
personal views and prejudices in the 
shaping of constitutional law? Is 
the Supreme Court a judicial body 
or is it a Super-Legislature? 

Dean Alfange posits as his thesis 
the view that constitutional law is 
in a constant state of flux and un- 
certainty, responsive—albeit tardily 
—to the demands of the national 
will. At some periods of our his- 
tory, the Court has construed the 
Constitution broadly in an endeavor 
to meet the need for social change. 
Again, we may discern periods of 
stabilization wherein the justices re- 
sist the clamor for reform and exert 
a judicial veto against unwise and 
precipitate executive or legislative 
caprice. The writer has traced the 
course of constitutional history from 
the days of Chief Justice Marshall to 
the present-day régime of Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes. The Marshallian era is 
marked by the endeavor to build up 
a strong national government and to 
subordinate the power of the states. 
To accomplish this purpose, Dean 
Alfange points out, Marshall mate- 
rially broadened the powers granted 
to the Federal government in the 
leading cases of Marbury v. Madi- 
son, Martin v. Hunter, McCulloch v. 
Maryland and the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case. Then followed the stormy 
period when Roger Brooke Taney 
presided over the Supreme Court. 
A strong states’ rights advocate, Al- 
fange argues that Taney “inter- 
preted the powers of the federal 
government and the constitutional 
prohibitions on state action narrow- 
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ly in order to give the states suffi- 
cient latitude to work out their eco- 
nomic and social problems” (p. 66). 

Dealing with successive epochs 
Alfange stresses the varying defini- 
tions of interstate commerce, liberty 
and due process, drawing the con- 
clusion that the Supreme Court, as 
Mr. Dooley once phrased it, “follows 
the election returns,” exercises po- 
litical and legislative functions, is 
mindful of economic and social real- 
ties and has thereby retained its 
powerful place in American govern- 
ment. In other words, reverting to 
his title, the Supreme Court has been 
responsive to the national will. The 
reviewer carried away the impres- 
sion that the writer has overempha- 
sized the element of flexibility of 
constitutional doctrine and failed to 
stress the fact that there are certain 
penetrating constitutional principles 
which remain fixed. For example, 
Gibbons v. Ogden, one of the famous 
Marshall decisions, contains a defi- 
nition of interstate comimerce which 
was aptly applied to the ensuing 
problems of interstate commerce 
created by the inventions of the tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio. The 
interstate commerce clause was not 
distorted by reason of those new 
mechanisms, however unknown or 
unknowable they were at the time 
our forefathers drafted the clause. 

Dean Alfange has written a schol- 
arly, simple analysis of the Federal 
judicial machinery. His book, al- 
though written before the “court- 
packing” bill was introduced, should 
be of interest to all who are unfamil- 
iar with underlying issues engen- 
dered by President Roosevelt’s un- 
successful attempt to subject the 
Supreme Court to the control of the 
Chief Executive. 

One closes the book with the real- 
ization that the author, along with 
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the vast majority of his countrymen, 
believes that the doctrine of judicial 
review exercised by the Supreme 
Court has been beneficial and that 
the cure for occasional errors ad- 
mittedly made by this august body is 
not the proposal of the present Ad- 
ministration which would erase ju- 
dicial independence and substitute 
executive control. Amidst the agita- 
tion for judicial reform, let us be- 
ware “lest we throw out the baby 
with the bath.” W. B. K. 


Anatole France, 1844-1896. By Ed- 
win Preston Dargan. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $5.00. 
Edwin Preston Dargan, professor 

of French literature at the Univer- 

sity of Chicago, in this detailed study 
of the life and works of Anatole 

France (Jacques Anatole Francois 

Thibault), gives us the result of ten 

years’ labor. His book covers the 

first fifty years of the novelist’s ca- 
reer, and describes for us France’s 
early schooling, his journalistic hack 
work on Le Globe and the Univers 

Illustré, his uninspired poems, his 

short stories, his novels. 

Réné Benjamin said of France 
that he was “a great writer—mean- 
ing a great stylist—but that he was 
not a great man.” Although like 
many of the Latins he was educated 
in a Catholic school, he lost his faith 
in early youth, and did his utmost 
his lifelong to undermine Christian 
doctrine, ethics and worship, while 
defending the sensuality, skepti- 
cism, and pessimism of pagan Greece 
and Rome. He travestied the lives 
of the saints (Thais; Jeanne d’Arc); 
he ascribed every possible vice to the 
Catholic clergy (Les Opinions de 
Jéréme Coignard); he scoffed at 
Christian ethics in his “unashamed” 
La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque; 
he vaunted his pessimism and 
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skepticism in his Histoire Contem- 
poraine and his Les Désirs de Jean 
Servien. 

His life was as pagan and as im- 
moral as his writings. He aban- 
doned his wife, lived for years with 
his mistress, Mme. de Caillavet, and 
under her tutelage played the society 
lion in her famed salon. Few read 
Anatole France to-day; his vogue 
has died even in his own country. 
But fifteen years ago he was popular 
enough to justify the Holy See in 
placing all his works on the Index. 

B. L. C. 


Maria Theresa. The Last Conserva- 
tive. By Constance Lily Morris. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

Sympathetic and, in superficial 
respects, well qualified, Mrs. Morris 
is however hardly equal to the writ- 
ing of an adequate biography of the 
great Empress of Austria,—who by 
the way, cannot be called in any 
proper sense, the last conservative, 
any more than Frederick I. can be 
called the first advocate of secu- 
larization. The author has suffi- 
cient familiarity with the scenes of 
her story; she has absorbed material 
from a fairly complete bibliography; 
she has arranged her story well; and 
she has summarized the chapters in 
an admirable Table of Contents—in 
addition to enriching her pages with 
many appropriate and interesting 
photographs as well as with three 
good maps. But she has not pene- 
trated into the depths of Maria 
Theresa’s character, nor grasped the 
precise nature of her problems. Mrs. 
Morris seems much more sympathet- 
ic toward Joseph II. than toward 
Maria Theresa; and she understands 
the son’s point of view far better 
than his mother’s. Something of a 
puzzle, the great Empress was in- 
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deed. Tarred with the Hapsburg 
brush, she could rationalize herself 
into endorsing the suppression of 
the Jesuits and the Partition of Po- 
land; and she provided her rival, 
Catherine of Russia, with good 
ground for cynical amusement. Yet, 
if forced to choose between Maria 
Theresa, the Christian Empress, and 


Joseph II., the enlightened despot, 


any true liberal would prefer the 
mother to the son. J. McS. 


Shadow on the Land: Syphilis. By 
Thomas Parran, M.D. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 
Syphilis is a word which until 

very recently was not mentioned as 

a rule except in medical books or 

journals. The old story of the os- 

trich hiding its head in the sand 
with the thought that because he 
could not see others they could not 
see him is no longer accepted, but 
men still continue to imitate the 
supposed foolishness of the ostrich 
by putting a taboo on certain words 
through which they hope to conceal 
from themselves very unpleasant 
truths. This prudery has only led 
to an exacerbation of the disease. 

Frank discussion of the affection 

will undoubtedly do an immense 

amount of good. 

It used to be thought that syphilis 
was almost invariably connected 
with immorality but it is now well 
known that more than half of its 
victims acquired it innocently 
through drinking cups, knives and 
forks, and other intermediaries. Be- 
cause of foolish secretiveness with 
regard to the disease, a great many 
others will suffer in like manner. An 
innocent kiss may be the cause of a 
spread throughout a whole family 
of this most serious affection of man- 
kind at the present time. 

The Surgeon General of the United 
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States has written his book in the 
hope of reducing the frequency of 
the disease. He is quite convinced, 
as are most of those who have a 
right to an opinion in the matter, 
that this dread malady can be eradi- 
cated. Our American army in 
France, because of the regulations 
of our military authorities and the 
technical skill of our army surgeons, 
was kept freer from it than any 
army in history. After the war the 
Scandinavian countries, with statis- 
tics of the occurrence of syphilis 
(one in ten of the population) as 
serious as our own, took up the task 
of lessening this affection and suc- 
ceeded so well that it is now clear 
that the disease can probably be 
eliminated simply by proper educa- 
tion and regulation. Dr. Parran’s 
book will be a blessing indeed if it 
accomplishes even one-half of the 
purpose that he has in mind. 
J. J. W. 


Nothing Is Safe. By E. M. Dela- 
field. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

Miss Delafield’s Provincial Lady, 
which called forth spontaneous and 
prolonged laughter on two conti- 
nents, owed its success to a cheerful 
emphasis on everyday happenings 
which usually are so much part of 
one’s environment as to pass unno- 
ticed. This is the quality which 
marks the telling caricature—char- 
acteristics which elude the casual 
eye sharply observed and empha- 
sized, with or without humorous in- 
tent; and a similar quality, with 
deeper roots and more widespread 
growth, mark the interpretative por- 
trait. So, it is not really surprising 
to find Miss Delafield bringing her 
familiar talents to bear on a serious 
problem, and illuminating it with 
lights both gay and revealing. 
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Her portrait is of the chaos that 
descends on two children, Julia and 
Terry Gray, when their wholly up- 
to-date parents secure a divorce and 
enter upon new matrimonial ven- 
tures almost in the same breath. The 
safety that was Home is, of course, 
shattered, and the perplexed chil- 
dren begin a series of haphazard 
moves from boarding school to 
Mummy’s and Captain Prettyman’s 
palatial pavilion; to the cramped 
nook which Daddy shares with his 
young and Bohemian Petah; to the 
stuffy flat of Petah’s obnoxious 
mother; to the ultra conservative at- 
mosphere of Grandmama in the 
country, where their dog Chang 
(only souvenir of a vanished home) 
greets them joyfully, but where 
Grandmama’s friends are shocked 
by the vocabulary Julia has acquired 
in the process of divorce proceed- 
ings. 

These children are described not 
only with tender understanding but 
with remarkable verve and honesty 
and a tinkling sense of humor. 
Never once does the author senti- 
mentalize about them, but neither 
does she lose sight of the tragic pos- 
sibilities of the situation. Mother, 
Father, step-parents have no unkind 
intentions, but the fact remains evi- 
dent that the children are sad vic- 
tims of adult selfishness in the pur- 
suit of personal pleasure. Only the 
servants—remnants of an old-fash- 
ioned age—take time to understand 
and soothe. Julia is an intrepid, 
hardy little ten-year-old; the experi- 
ence makes her precocious and sharp 
in her defenses. From such seed- 
lings spring the Becky Sharps of 
life. Terry, two years older, is a 
gentle high-strung boy, and the pic- 
ture of irremediable harm done to 
this sensitive child is perhaps the 
high spot in Miss Delafield’s achieve- 
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ment, so subtly and so surely does 
she etch it. Such figures become 
alarmingly common in our scatter- 
brained civilization. Who does not 
know one or many—pathetic malad- 
justments, victims of distorted 
childhood environments. 

All praise to Miss Delafield who, 
with admirable skill, has used her 
delightful talents to drive home a 
dynamic truth. Even those who 
wish to blink the lesson can hardly 
fail to be engrossed with the story, 
while the honest reader will add to 
his enjoyment a wealth of wisdom. 

C. A. 


Canada. By André Siegfried. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00. 

André Siegfried, professor of po- 
litical science at the Ecole Libre in 
Paris, wrote a book on Canada thirty 
years ago, which confined itself to 
a psychological analysis of Canada’s 
two groups, the English and the 
French. Much water has gone over 
the dam since that time, for after the 
Great War Canada acquired an in- 
ternational status, confirmed by her 
admission as a distinct political 
entity into the League of Nations. 

In this sketch of the new Canada, 
Siegfried studies her geographical 
contacts, her racial structure, her 
place in world markets as producer 
and consumer, her réle as interpreter 
between the United States and Eng- 
land, and her chance of survival as 
an independent nation. 

Canada, he tells us, is American, 
and yet it is the only country in 
America which has kept a non- 
American allegiance. Geographi- 
cally speaking Canada is merely the 
northern extension of the United 
States, the very straightness of her 
boundary betraying its artificiality. 
It covers 3,500,000 square miles, and 
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has a population of over 10,000,000. 
It is the world’s chief granary; its 
forests cover over 1,000,000 square 
miles; its mineral resources are 
enormous. Special chapters are de- 
voted to Canada’s agriculture, indus- 
tries, finance and foreign trade. 

The 3,000,000 French Canadians 
are descended from the 65,000 
French who came from the western 
departments of France in the seven- 
teenth century. Their survival is 
due to their religion, their language, 
and their high birth rate. They com- 
prise 28 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, while English-speaking Cath- 
olics number 13 per cent. The Eng- 
lish Canadians number 5,276,000; 
2,700,000 are of English, 1,346,000 
of Scotch, and 1,230,000 of Irish de- 
scent. English institutions survive 
in Canada’s parliamentary system, 
and in her law courts with their ap- 
peal to the London Privy Council. 

As a general rule the author’s esti- 
mates of Canada are fair. Cana- 
dians, however, will resent his state- 
ment that Canada, like Belgium, re- 
mains “a precarious creation,” and 
Catholics will object to his strictures 
upon the clergy of Quebec, and his 
view that Quebec’s large families are 
a sign of an inferior civilization, and 
bring about a lower standard of liv- 
ing. The French Canadian has noth- 
ing to learn from the birth control- 
lers of France. B. L. C. 


Worship. By Evelyn Underhill. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
We read this book carefully from 

cover to cover, and marveled greatly 

at the many historical and theologi- 
cal inaccuracies that disfigure its 
pages, whenever the doctrine or wor- 
ship of the Catholic Church is in 

question. The author quotes many a 

Catholic writer—Cabrol, Duchesne, 

Baker, Martindale, von Hiigel, to 
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mention a few—but she has read 
them through Protestant spectacles. 
In her preface she rather patron- 
izingly tells us that she has left 
almost unnoticed primitive and su- 
perstitious elements which survive 
in Catholic worship, and illogically 
assumes that she belongs to “a 
branch” of the Church Catholic, 
which answers to a special trend in 
the English character. 

Catholics will agree that certain 
abuses have crept into Catholic wor- 
ship—the present liturgical revival 
bears witness to that fact—but they 
will deplore the tone in which Miss 
Underhill speaks of mythology in 
the developed cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin as manifested in Lourdes; 
of Catholics as formalists, because 
“they put their trust in the obedient 
recitation of indulgenced prayers”; 
of the cultus of the saints as open- 
ing “a door to superstition and sen- 
timentalism, and often confusing 
history and mythology”; of “the 
muttered low Mass” as “a mere 
caricature of real Catholic worship” 
which “inevitably tends to a subjec- 
tive and atomistic piety,” whatever 
that may mean; which “degrades 
the sacred reality of worship, be- 
cause commissioned for a particu- 
lar purpose, and paid for at an 
agreed rate.” 

Weare assured without the quiver 
of an eyelid that the Tudor settle- 
ment did not introduce into Eng- 
land a new type of worship, yet in 
the same breath we are informed 
that the separation of the English 
Church from Latin Catholicism was 
the first stage in the formation of a 
real national cultus. The author de- 
clares the First Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI. (1549) to be “a Catholic 
book in all essentials,” but neglects 
to state that it divested its new 
Canon of its ancient Catholic char- 
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acter of sacrifice and oblation; that 
it spoke merely of a spiritual recep- 
tion in Communion; that it made 
private Confession and the receiv- 
ing of Extreme Unction optional. 
And this book to her mind is the 
liturgical high watermark of the 
English Church! 

In discussing Lutheran worship, 
Miss Underhill declares that Luther 
did not aim at creating a new cultus. 
She should have said that while he 
pretended to purify the old Catholic 
rite, he actually emptied it of its 
Catholic content by eliminating all 
that savored of sacrifice. With Lu- 
ther the Offertory and the Canon 
disappeared. 

In a word the author has no con- 
cept of the true meaning of the 
Church of Christ, no realization of 
the clear-cut denial of the Mass and 
the priesthood by the Continental 
and English reformers, no grasp 
whatever of the sins of schism and 
heresy, which were denounced so 
vigorously in the New Testament 
and by the early Fathers. This is 
doubly regrettable in a writer whose 
earlier works were a real contribu- 
tion to religious thought, especially 
in the field of mysticism. B. L. Cc. 


Old Historic Churches of America. 
Their Romantic History and Tra- 
ditions. By Edward F. Rines. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$6.00. 

Edward F. Rines has put Ameri- 
can readers deeply in his debt by his 
interesting and detailed account of 
the old historic churches of America. 
For five years he traveled the coun- 
try over—from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, from New York to New Or- 
leans—to study at first-hand the ro- 
mantic history of the Protestant and 
Catholic churches of the United 
States. His large bibliography shows 
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a vast amount of reading, and his 
splendid photos make his book a 
thing of beauty. 

He gives us the date of the found- 
ing of these churches, their style and 
equipment, the part they played in 
the Revolution, the War of 1812 and 
the Civil War, the pioneer clergy 
and laity who built them and served 
them, the famous Americans who at- 
tended them. 

Of the hundreds of churches he 
describes we mention but a few: 
The North Church of Boston in 
whose steeple Paul Revere saw the 
glowing lanterns; St. John’s of Rich- 
mond where Patrick Henry made 
his famous speech; the Alamo of 
San Antonio where the Texans died 
to a man; St. Paul’s in New York 
City, the sole surviving relic of the 
city’s colonial era; the Presidio 
chapel of Monterey and the Mission 
Santa Barbara, identified with Padre 
Junipero Serra; St. Joseph’s Cathe- 
dral of Bardstown, Ky., with its 
many precious paintings donated by 
Louis Philippe; Christ Church of 
Alexandria which Washington at- 
tended; St. Francis’ Church of New- 
town, Md., the home of the early 
Jesuits. 

The Federal Government at the 
present time is making a govern- 
ment survey of our historical 
churches. The present volume will 
without question be an invaluable 
help to the men appointed by the 
President for this work.  B. L. C. 


Catholicism in New England to 1788. 
By Rev. Arthur J. Riley, M.A. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America. 

Lacking official records Father 
Riley builds up the picture of Ca- 
tholicism in New England to 1788 
from varied sources, “contemporary 
sermons, catechisms, school books, 
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almanacs and diaries,” a difficult 
but not a fruitless task for Father 
Riley’s book, a doctoral dissertation 
dedicated appropriately to Cardinal 
O’Connell, gives us a detailed and 
colorful description of the attitude 
of colonial New England towards 
the Catholic Church, its rule of faith, 
worship, history and priests; ex- 
plains the legal disabilities of Cath- 
olics and deals with certain Cath- 
olics specifically. In good New Eng- 
land fashion Father Riley quotes 
chapter and verse from such appro- 
priate sources as The Wonder Work- 
ing Providence of Zion’s Savior in 
New England and The Salem Cate- 
chism, Milke for Babes and Meat for 
Men. As a result the colonial New 
Englander is condemned in his own 
words of fanatical opposition to 
Popery and one is inclined to won- 
der why this book is not entitled 
Anti-Catholicism in New England. 
The bigotry of the Pilgrim and 
Puritan is however no new theme, 
and in justice to them it should, of 
course, be noted that the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were in 
general characterized by religious 
intolerance—New England intoler- 
ance is a glaring example of a com- 
mon abuse not an exception to the 
rule. This Father Riley fails to 
point out. Nor is this the only criti- 
cism of his work. His treatment of 
the opposition to the Stuarts is too 
exclusively religious—surely their 
failure to respect the rights of Par- 
liament, rights developed in medi- 
eval Catholic England, won them 
enemies too. The statement that 
prejudice was less in the later co- 
lonial period, while true, conflicts 
somewhat with the conclusion that 
prejudice in 1788 was much what it 
had been for the last one hundred 
and fifty years. And the nineteen 
page summary which adds nothing 
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new could well give place to a brief 
critical analysis and evaluation of 
the material already presented. 
Criticism aside, there is much here 
to interest the reader; pithy quota- 
tions, tales of the Deerfield captives, 
of the sad lot of the Acadians in New 
England and of Father RaAle’s tragic 
death in the Maine woods. The 
scholar will also appreciate the copi- 
ous bibliography and painstaking 
documentation. Few will question 
Father Riley’s effort to handle diffi- 
cult material in a thoroughly objec- 
tive manner. P. 8. ¢. 


Bulwark of the Republic: A Biogra- 
phy of the Constitution. By Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. $3.50. 

Mr. Hendrick, one of the ablest of 
living American historians, here 
presents a valuable history of the 
evolution of the republican experi- 
ment. The Constitution, not rigid, 
from the first both expansible and 
continually expanding, is its means 
of evolution. In the successive in- 
crements to the fixation of first one 
advanced position and then another, 
the Supreme Court figures less 
prominently than do the Presidency 
and the Congress, especially the Sen- 
ate. This is contrary to a popular 
impression, but Mr. Hendrick’s un- 
impeachable record of the Constitu- 
tion’s mutations leaves no other con- 
clusion open to the reader. 

Another popular misconception 
found excellent phrasing nearly a 
century ago in Wendell Phillips’s 
contrast between the English Consti- 
tution, “equal to any crisis, an old 
mansion, often repaired, with quaint 
additions, and seven gables, each of 
different pattern,” and our Constitu- 
tion, “a new clapboard house, so 
square and sharp it almost cuts you 
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to look at it, staring with white paint 
and green blinds, as if dropped in 
the landscape, or come out to spend 
an afternoon.” The history of our 
Constitution demonstrates, on the 
contrary, that a written Constitution 
may be just as malleable or fluid as 
one, like the English, left to parlia- 
mentary and judicial addition and 
subtraction through centuries. 

The instrument drawn at Phila- 
delphia in 1787 was a framework, 
within which subsequent evolution 
was confined. But it was a sketchy, 
very general kind of framework, de- 
spite the seeming rigidity of its 
phraseology. Not only, for exam- 
ple, did it not make us a nation, but 
it left that question untouched. 
“The Jeffersonian party,” says Mr. 
Hendrick, “rested on the theory that 
the United States were not a nation, 
but a league of independent sover- 
eignties.” 

The establishment of the concep- 
tion that this is a nation was not 
completed until the end of the Civil 
War, seventy-eight years after the 
writing of the Constitution. The 
“founding fathers” of this unwrit- 
ten amendment were President 
Jackson, Senator Webster, and 
Chief Justice Marshall. Jackson de- 
stroyed the theretofore generally ac- 
cepted doctrine of Jefferson and 
Madison, that each State was the 
final appellate court on the laws of 
the Washington government. Web- 
ster awoke the belief that this is a 
nation, and it grew until, in the Civ- 
il War, it became the dominant be- 
lief. That, in fact was what the war 
was about. 

The “bulwark of the republic” 
has not stood always in imposing 
and majestic safety. It has been en- 
dangered, sometimes has been in 
very great danger. Notably was this 
the case immediately after the Civil 
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a vast amount of reading, and his 
splendid photos make his book a 
thing of beauty. 

He gives us the date of the found- 
ing of these churches, their style and 
equipment, the part they played in 
the Revolution, the War of 1812 and 
the Civil War, the pioneer clergy 
and laity who built them and served 
them, the famous Americans who at- 
tended them. 

Of the hundreds of churches he 
describes we mention but a few: 
The North Church of Boston in 
whose steeple Paul Revere saw the 
glowing lanterns; St. John’s of Rich- 
mond where Patrick Henry made 
his famous speech; the Alamo of 
San Antonio where the Texans died 
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many precious paintings donated by 
Louis Philippe; Christ Church of 
Alexandria which Washington at- 
tended; St. Francis’ Church of New- 
town, Md., the home of the early 
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The Federal Government at the 
present time is making a govern- 
ment survey of our historical 
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help to the men appointed by the 
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almanacs and diaries,” a difficult 
but not a fruitless task for Father 
Riley’s book, a doctoral dissertation 
dedicated appropriately to Cardinal 
O’Connell, gives us a detailed and 
colorful description of the attitude 
of colonial New England towards 
the Catholic Church, its rule of faith, 
worship, history and priests; ex- 
plains the legal disabilities of Cath- 
olics and deals with certain Cath- 
olics specifically. In good New Eng- 
land fashion Father Riley quotes 
chapter and verse from such appro- 
priate sources as The Wonder Work- 
ing Providence of Zion’s Savior in 
New England and The Salem Cate- 
chism, Milke for Babes and Meat for 
Men. As a result the colonial New 
Englander is condemned in his own 
words of fanatical opposition to 
Popery and one is inclined to won- 
der why this book is not entitled 
Anti-Catholicism in New England. 
The bigotry of the Pilgrim and 
Puritan is however no new theme, 
and in justice to them it should, of 
course, be noted that the seventeenth 
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general characterized by religious 
intolerance—New England intoler- 
ance is a glaring example of a com- 
mon abuse not an exception to the 
rule. This Father Riley fails to 
point out. Nor is this the only criti- 
cism of his work. His treatment of 
the opposition to the Stuarts is too 
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new could well give place to a brief 
critical analysis and evaluation of 
the material already presented. 
Criticism aside, there is much here 
to interest the reader; pithy quota- 
tions, tales of the Deerfield captives, 
of the sad lot of the Acadians in New 
England and of Father Rale’s tragic 
death in the Maine woods. The 
scholar will also appreciate the copi- 
ous bibliography and painstaking 
documentation. Few will question 
Father Riley’s effort to handle diffi- 
cult material in a thoroughly objec- 
tive manner. F. S. C. 


Bulwark of the Republic: A Biogra- 
phy of the Constitution. By Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. $3.50. 

Mr. Hendrick, one of the ablest of 
living American historians, here 
presents a valuable history of the 
evolution of the republican experi- 
ment. The Constitution, not rigid, 
from the first both expansible and 
continually expanding, is its means 
of evolution. In the successive in- 
crements to the fixation of first one 
advanced position and then another, 
the Supreme Court figures less 
prominently than do the Presidency 
and the Congress, especially the Sen- 
ate. This is contrary to a popular 
impression, but Mr. Hendrick’s un- 
impeachable record of the Constitu- 
tion’s mutations leaves no other con- 
clusion open to the reader. 

Another popular misconception 
found excellent phrasing nearly a 
century ago in Wendell Phillips’s 
contrast between the English Consti- 
tution, “equal to any crisis, an old 
mansion, often repaired, with quaint 
additions, and seven gables, each of 
different pattern,” and our Constitu- 
tion, “a new clapboard house, so 
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to look at it, staring with white paint 
and green blinds, as if dropped in 
the landscape, or come out to spend 
an afternoon.” The history of our 
Constitution demonstrates, on the 
contrary, that a written Constitution 
may be just as malleable or fluid as 
one, like the English, left to parlia- 
mentary and judicial addition and 
subtraction through centuries. 

The instrument drawn at Phila- 
delphia in 1787 was a framework, 
within which subsequent evolution 
was confined. But it was a sketchy, 
very general kind of framework, de- 
spite the seeming rigidity of its 
phraseology. Not only, for exam- 
ple, did it not make us a nation, but 
it left that question untouched. 
“The Jeffersonian party,” says Mr. 
Hendrick, “rested on the theory that 
the United States were no? a nation, 
but a league of independent sover- 
eignties.” 

The establishment of the concep- 
tion that this is a nation was not 
completed until the end of the Civil 
War, seventy-eight years after the 
writing of the Constitution. The 
“founding fathers” of this unwrit- 
ten amendment were President 
Jackson, Senator Webster, and 
Chief Justice Marshall. Jackson de- 
stroyed the theretofore generally ac- 
cepted doctrine of Jefferson and 
Madison, that each State was the 
final appellate court on the laws of 
the Washington government. Web- 
ster awoke the belief that this is a 
nation, and it grew until, in the Civ- 
il War, it became the dominant be- 
lief. That, in fact was what the war 
was about. 

The “bulwark of the republic” 
has not stood always in imposing 
and majestic safety. It has been en- 
dangered, sometimes has been in 
very great danger. Notably was this 
the case immediately after the Civil 
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War ended. “Never,” says Mr. Hen- 
drick, “has the Constitution suffered 
greater attacks than in this un- 
scrupulous era. That it finally 
emerged more powerful than before 
is only another instance of its vi- 
tality.” The President at that time, 
Andrew Johnson, “should be re- 
garded as a martyr to the Constitu- 
tion.” Had Congress’s attempt to 
throw him out of office succeeded— 
and it was Congress’s, for the ma- 
jority in both Houses were for it— 
an unwritten constitutional amend- 
ment would again have been added, 
but a ruinous one this time; “im- 
peachment would have become a 
permanent engine of political ma- 
nipulation.” The Presidency “would 
have so become the sport of legis- 
lators that the constitutional fabric 
would have been shaken almost be- 
yond repair.” 

These instances out of many are 
selected to show Mr. Hendrick’s 
manner of approach. In all respects 
his latest book is a most noteworthy 
elucidation of the true history of the 
United States. Cc. W. T. 


Paul Cézanne. By Gerstle Mack. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$5.00. 

It is Gerstle Mack, the architect, 
rather than Gerstle Mack, the pro- 
ducer of stage pageantry, who is 
the author of this solid and care- 
fully built, but somewhat prosaic, 
biography. Paul Cézanne, called 
the greatest and most influential 
painter of his century, was an indi- 
vidual whose personal complexities 
might well tax the powers of the 
most sympathetic and penetrative 
psychologist. Humble, proud, aus- 
tere, obstinate, shy, restless and 
persistent, given to violent squalls 
of temper and to deep moods of dis- 
couragement, affectionate yet re- 
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markably detached, he was by na- 
ture and by circumstance a solitary. 
Throughout a long life he was be- 
sieged by misunderstanding of his 
work and ridicule of his efforts, yet 
all the more was he true to his in- 
ner vision and all the more did he 
persevere in the work he had chosen 
as a vocation. 

Mr. Mack describes Cézanne’s 
boyhood delightfully and imparts a 
vivid impression of his school life 
and of his companionship with 
Baille, Solari, Coste, and above all, 
with Zola, his friend of forty years, 
and of their early attraction to the 
beauties of nature and the world of 
poetry and paint. Satisfactory, too, 
are the final chapters, which sum 
up and analyze Cézanne’s work and 
reveal him as the eccentric recluse, 
protecting his genius from a scoff- 
ing world. Between these parts, 
however, are many pages of de- 
tailed accounts of surface affairs, 
which are hardly of general interest 
despite the fact that many of them 
are culled from hitherto unpub- 
lished letters from Zola or Cézanne. 

Cézanne’s underlying emotions, 
convictions and motives are inade- 
quately presented and in some cases 
even misunderstood. Mr. Mack re- 
marks frequently that Cézanne was 
deeply and sincerely religious. It 
is evident that he came from a par- 
ticularly pious family, that he at- 
tended Mass regularly and received 
the sacraments, that he was vio- 
lently offended by an anti-Catholic 
demonstration he once chanced to 
witness. True it is, that due to 
strong economic pressure, he de- 
layed marriage until after the birth 
of his son, but he rectified this state 
of affairs twenty years before his 
death. Except for this lapse, he 
lived the life of a practicing Cath- 
olic, in so far as is known, and re- 
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ceived the last rites and Catholic 
burial. In view of all this, then, one 
can hardly understand a biographer 
so out of tune with the core of his 
subject’s character as to say that 
“there seems to be no really good 
reason why Cézanne should have 
refrained from indulging his appe- 
tites if he found them so overpower- 
ing; casual intercourse between an 
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artist and his professional models 
was nothing unusual.” This fail- 
ure to know the inner man has re- 
sulted in a biography which, despite 
a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion and painstakingly assembled 
documentation, nevertheless lacks 
the spark which could bring to life 
once more Cézanne the Man and 
Cézanne the Artist. e a 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: The Life of Christ. By 
Rev. Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. (Pater- 
son: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pa- 
per $1.00, cloth $2.50). In his preface 
Father O’Brien modestly apologizes 
for writing a new life of Christ, a la- 
bor of love accomplished by scores 
of Catholic writers of every land. He 
is encouraged, however, by the 
words of the famous Scriptural 
scholar, Lagrange: “The Gospel is 
fathomless, and we will never write 
too much on our Lord Jesus Christ, 
if it helps only a few souls.” His 
aim is “to combine the narrative 
style for the casual reader with a 
simple textbook form for study 
clubs.” And as the Biblical sylla- 
buses of the study clubs are as a rule 
based on the Abbé Fouard’s Life of 
Christ, he makes this work the basis 
of his own. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by scores of references, and 
apt questions on the text. Techni- 
cal problems of history or exegesis 
are omitted. It is a well written, 
popular life. 

Some Sisters of Mine. Helpers of 
the Holy Souls. By Marie René- 
Bazin (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. 5:s.). Marie René- 
Bazin, the daughter of the well- 
known novelist, published these 
charming biographies of her fellow 
religious three years ago. We wel- 
come them in their English dress. 


Soon after it appeared her book was 
crowned by the French Academy, 
proof positive that the daughter had 
inherited the grace and beauty of her 
father’s style. As Superior of the 
Congregation of the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls, the author gives us inti- 
mate portraits of the nuns she knew 
well: nuns belonging to different na- 
tions and engaged in different apos- 
tolic labors, but all wonderfully alike 
in their spiritual aims and ideals. A 
good book this to give to a non-Cath- 
olic who believes that convents are 
the home of the world’s failures; 
that nuns are fashioned by design- 
ing priests. Here are portrayed 
women who originally were per- 
fectly unaware of their vocation; 
who scoffed at the mere possibility 
of a religious call; who possessed 
everything the world holds precious; 
who loved the outdoors—hunting 
and tennis and horses and dogs. 
Father Constant Lievens, S.J. By 
Lieut.-Col. Francis J. Bowen (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.25). 
Chota-Nagpur is a mountainous dis- 
trict of India covering sixty thou- 
sand square miles, lying about three 
hundred miles west of Calcutta. 
When Father Lievens, a Belgian 
Jesuit missionary, took charge in 
1885, there were but fifty Christians 
among the three tribes—the Mun- 
das, the Ouraons and the Kharrias. 
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In seven years, owing to the inde- 
fatigable zeal of this second Francis 
Xavier, the little flock increased to 
80,000. To-day this mission com- 
prises 296,000 native Christians 
served by sixty-five Belgian Jesuits 
and twenty-nine native clergy! Fa- 
ther Lievens won the natives by his 
life of prayer and sacrifice, and es- 
pecially by his stubborn defense of 
their rights against landlords and 
native officials who ground them 
down by excessive taxation, and 
robbed them of their lands. His 
many hardships brought him to an 
early grave; he was only thirty-six 
when he went home to Belgium to 
die. We hope the many misprints 
in this book will be corrected in a 
new edition. 

Where Dwellest Thou? By Rev. 
Father James, O.M.Cap. (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.25). “If we 
are to possess God directly in eter- 
nity,” writes Father James, “then 
God must possess us in time, and we 
must possess Him.” The intimate 
presence of God in the sanctuary of 
the human soul is the theme of these 
suggestive rather than exhaustive 
essays. With St. Thomas, St. Au- 
gustine, St. Teresa and St. Francis 
as guides the author treats of the 
doctrine and life of grace; the theo- 
logical virtues of faith, hope and 
charity which carry men direct to 
God; the infused moral virtues of 
prudence, justice, fortitude and 
temperance which help us to realize 
divine order in life; the peace and 
joy which come with Christ’s pres- 
ence in the soul; the inner life as the 
indispensable condition for any true 
apostolate. 


Fiction AND TRAVEL: Pipe All 


Hands. By H. M. Tomlinson (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). Tom- 
linson has written another superb 


story of the sea. The ocean has al- 
ways been his love, whether as a 
youth writing bills of lading in his 
London office, or later on traveling 
the world over. The heroine of this 
book is the tramp steamer Hestia, 
that journeys from Celebes to Java; 
from Java to London; from London 
to Sicily, from Sicily to Boston; from 
Boston to London. She is an aged 
steamer—a hoodoo ship the sailors 
styled her—with defective boilers 
and defective steering gear. The 
book excels in its many striking por- 
traits of sailors—in its most vivid 
account of a hurricane in the Atlan- 
tic wherein the Hestia all but foun- 
ders; in its sidelights on the men and 
women at home. We felt sure that 
the charming daughter of the eccen- 
tric Oxford scientist would fall in 
love with Jerry, the second officer, 
and we were not disappointed. 
Aucassin and Nicolette. Transla- 
tion by Andrew Lang. Illustrations 
by Maxwell Simpson (New York: 
Holiday House. $3.00). This ex- 
quisite love story is probably the 
work of a poor jongleur of the time 
of Louis VII. It is the one sample of 
the twelfth century chantefable that 
has come down to us. We have fabli- 
auz in verse, heroic poems like the 
Chanson de Roland, prose Arthurian 
romances, but no other romance of 
alternate prose and verse. The verse, 
supposedly chanted, consists of lines 
of seven syllables, ending with a 
single verse of four. Some scholars 
have traced the story to the Far East 
(Aucassin is Alkacim in Arabic), 
either through the Moors of Spain or 
through the Christians of the Holy 
Land. The burlesque interlude of 
the courtry of Torelore is borrowed 
from the Chanson de Geste, Beuve de 
Hanstone. Holiday House is to be 
praised for this charming edition. 
We prefer Lang’s translation to that 
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of Laurence Housman, published by 
Chatto and Windus in London 
twelve years ago. 

Away to Quebec. A Gay Journey 
to the Province. By Gordon Brinley. 
IHustrated by Putnam Brinley (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50). In 
Away to the Gaspé, which we re- 
viewed last year in these pages, Dan 
and the Duchess toured the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence. In the 
present volume they explore the 
south shore, enjoying every minute 
of their stay. The Duchess writes in 
a lively, chatty, optimistic vein, with 
a kindly appreciation of all things 
Catholic. She helps the prospective 
traveler by the abundant notes about 
hotels and roads. Her artist husband 
treats us to twenty-eight excellent 
sketches that make the book a living 
thing. And Sally, the all but human 
car, behaves admirably the journey 
through, whether on water or on 
land. We are certain the book will 
please you. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Romance of 
the Calendar. By P. W. Wilson (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co. $3.00). 
Mr. Wilson in this well written vol- 
ume traces the history and develop- 
ment of the calendar from the re- 
motest antiquity. He tells of the 
conflict that went on for centuries 
between the sun and moon as an au- 
thority over the calendar. It ended 
in the victory of the solar year over 
the lunar month. With a minimum 
of technical language the author de- 
scribes the calendars of Babylon, 
Egypt, Persia, Palestine and Islam; 
of Mexico, China and India; of So- 
lon, Julius Cesar and Augustus; of 
Pope Gregory XIII., and of the 
French Revolution. He tells us of 
the measure of the days, their group- 
ing into weeks, their divisions into 
hours, minutes and seconds by 


means of sundials, hourglasses and 
clocks. He ends with a chapter on 
the modern reform movement, gives 
us the pros and the cons of the so- 
called World Calendar, and dis- 
cusses the problem of a fixed Easter. 
The volume is well indexed and con- 
tains an important chronology of 
important dates in calendar history. 

Christ, Color and Communism. By 
Rev. John T. Gillard, S.S.J., Ph.D. 
(Baltimore: The Josephite Press. 
50 and 75 cents). In this survey of 
the attempts of the Communist 
Party to capture the Negroes of the 
United States, a writer well qualified 
to speak on the subject, shows that 
the handicaps which have been im- 
posed on the Negro in the past make 
him very responsive to any brightly 
painted scheme for his improve- 
ment. Father Gillard feels that the 
American Federation of Labor has 
for many years discriminated 
against the Negro and that in spite 
of the active efforts of the Com- 
munist Party to enlist his support, 
there has been and still is, consider- 
able race prejudice in that very 
party. Therefore, on a basis of com- 
parison, he concludes that the Ne- 
gro has most to gain from the C.I.O. 
Exposing the sham promises of Rus- 
sian Communism as well as the chi- 
merical character of the Black Re- 
public in the South, proposed by the 
Communist Party here, Father Gil- 
lard turns for a solution to the Cath- 
olic Doctrine of the value and dig- 
nity of the human soul, and to the 
recent papal encyclicals. In his 
analysis of the encyclical against 
Atheistic Communism, he gives a 
definite program for priests and 
laity. 

Old Nurse. By Barbara Barclay 
Carter (London: Jonathan Cape. 
7s.6d.). As Viola Meynell says in 
her little introduction to this book: 
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“An early life of quiet, rich experi- 
ence is quietly and beautifully re- 
corded here.” Miss Carter has so 
closely entwined the story of her 
own childhood with that of her old 
nurse Mary Ann that her book be- 
comes the biography of a human re- 
lationship rather than of a person. 
Its delicate charm would have been 
enhanced, perhaps, by a more slen- 
der embodiment, but it will appeal, 
nevertheless to those who appreci- 
ate excellent characterization and 
fine insight. 


PAMPHLET PuBLICATIONS: To the 
valuable series of pamphlets being 
edited by the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference have been added: 
No. 7, Credit Unions, by Frank 
O’Hara, Ph.D., Banigan Professor 
of Political Economy at the Cath- 
olic University, which describes an 
important economic movement in 
the United States, closing with a 
brief bibliography on the subject; 
No. 8, The Constitution and Catholic 
Industrial Teaching, in which Right 
Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., with in- 
vincible logic concludes that “in it- 
self, the Constitution is fairly favor- 
able to Catholic industrial teaching,” 
much depending on a liberal inter- 
pretation; No. 9, Prices in the United 
States, a pioneering achievement of 
importance, by Rev. John F. Cronin, 
S.S., Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
in St. Mary’s Seminary; and No. 10, 
Economic Power in the United States, 
in which George T. Brown, Ph.D., 
of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, 
tells of the concentration of that 
power in great fortunes, corpora- 
tions and investment banks. Each 
pamphlet has an appended Study 
Club Outline;.there are many inter- 
esting numbers to be added to the 
series. The versatile and vital pen 


of Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
LL.D., gives us The Struggle for So- 
cial Justice, a plea for the removal of 
the breeding grounds of Commu- 
nism and a sketch of Cardinal New- 
man, that in small compass, but with 
art and insight, tells us the story of 
that great soul’s quest for truth. 
Mary Dixon Thayer’s much com- 
mended Things to Live By! and 
Joseph H. Fichter’s satisfying reply 
to the question, What’s Wrong with 
the Sit-down Strike? have been re- 
printed from THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 5 
cents each). 

Other pamphlets received: The 
Liturgy: Its Use and Value, by Dom 
Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B.; Trust 
in God, by Rev. Daniel Considine, 
S.J.; Prayers of Saints, compiled by 
Ruby Joyce; Psalms of Hope and 
Trust, edited by Father Hugh Pope, 
O.P.; The Nurse’s Vocation, by Eve 
Healy; The Catholic Faith, by Bishop 
Shine; Come Apart Awhile, Retreats 
for the Laity, by Rev. J. A. Myers- 
cough, S.J.; Spain: The Unpopular 
Front, by Arnold Lunn; From the 
Annunciation to the Miracle of the 
Loaves and From the Transfiguration 
to the Conversion of St. Paul, Parts 
III. and IV. of Lady Amabel Kerr’s 
Bible Picture Book; Soviet Atheism, 
by Cyril C. Clump; Our Lady, by 
Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P.; Athe- 
istic Communism (Divini Redemp- 
toris); The Persecution of the Church 
in Germany (Mit brennender Sorge), 
by His Holiness Pope Pius XI.; The 
Church and Atheistic Communism 
(Summary of Divini Redemptoris) ; 
The Coronation Ceremonial, by Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J.; Animal Wel- 
fare, by Dom Ambrose Agius, O.S.B.; 
Queen O’Toole and Footsteps, by M. 
E. Francis (London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 5 cents each). 

Marquette, by Gilbert J. Garra- 
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‘ghan, S.J.; Run Your Own Moviesl, 
by P. W. Harkins, S.J.; Good St. Ann, 
by Philip H. Burkett, S.J. (10 cents 
each); The Church in Spain, Rich or 
Poor?, by Thomas J. Feeney, S.J.; 
Communism’s Threat to Democracy, 
by John LaFarge, S.J.; Communism 
in Spain, 1931-1936, by G. M. Godden; 
Communism and the Masses, by Jo- 
seph C. Davoli; Religion and the So- 
cial Revolution, by Joseph F. Mac- 
Donnell, S.J.; The Catholic Mind, 
May 22d, June 8th and 22d, July 8th 
and 22d, August 8th (New York: 
The America Press. 5 cents each). 

Catholic Youth Organization Man- 
ual, prepared by Miss Tess Marie 
Gorka (15 cents); Our Wounded 
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World, by Fulton J.Sheen (50cents) ; 
A Shrewd Investment, by William F. 
Hendrix, S.J.; Our Lady of Lourdes, 
adapted from E. Leahy; The Truth 
About Catholics (Huntington, Ind.: 
Our Sunday Visitor Press. 10 cents 
each). Catechetics in the Seminary 
Curriculum (15 cents); The Religious 
Education of the Negro (25 cents), 
edited by Very Rev. Francis Augus- 
tine Walsh, O.S.B., Ph.D. (New 
York: Benziger Bros.). Interna- 
tional Conciliation, June; “The 
United States and World Organiza- 
tion During 1936”; “The Neutrality 
Act” (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 5 
cents per copy). 
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